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Sweetened by the 


warm sun of California— 


1 


it is the long sunshiny days and fertile soil of Califor 
nia that gn lifornia tomatoes a higher sugar content 
than can be found in tomatoes 

1 it 1s the exacting and careful 

preparation which preserves that 

for which Det Monte Tomato 


DEL MONTE Canned Tomatoes — solid, clean, whole, 
Calitornza fruit, picked at the moment of pet 

ul {with all their natural juice and flavor 

Or Det MONTE Catsup. It sharpens dull appetites — makes 
you hungry— puts zest and enjoyment into every-day 
meals. Or Det MONTE Chili Sauce—a piquant condiment, 
d ju ight—delicious on cold meats, 
Or DEL MONTE Tomato Sauce—with its 


in cookery of all kinds 
Try them all. Then you will understand 
1! 


eally are—why they are the in 
seck highest quality and 
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Learn the Possibilities 
of Det Monte Tomato Sauce 


Women who know t 
of Det Monte Tomato 
venience in adding ne 
a supply alway 
pepper. 
Made of red-ripe 
pure seasoning ingred 
original Det Mon 
of putting new flavor 
of cooking. It is u 
of meats, poultry, fist 
macaroni, rice, bear 
sauces, etc 
And it 
che per c if T 
kinds are easily mad 
Learn the economy, « 
bettering ise { ending fc 1 
copy of our new bo ,**Dat Mone To mato Sauce 
Recipes.” It gives over a hundred ’ 
use it, Sent free rut 
dress Dey 
San Francisco, 
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The Magic of Good Roads— 


ALF a century ago the railroads 
reached far out into the wastes 
of the continent—tapped vast reser- 
voirs of undeveloped wealth—lifted 


the pall of isolation from frontier life. 


Today, improved highways are com- 
pleting the work that the railroads 
then began—are doing for individual 
districts what the railroads did for 


the country as a whole. 


The old time ‘‘isolated community”’ 


is rapidly vanishing. In its stead are 











seen progressive towns and villages — 
centers of ever-widening circles of 
business activity. This is the magic 
of good re vads. 

Nor are the benefits confined to towns 
and villages. Good roads make farm- 
ing more profitable. They bring to the 
farmer and his family greater social 
advantages and better educational 
facilities. ‘They make farm life more 
attractive. 

Yet with all their blessings, good 


roads need not be expensive. Whether 


1OT , 
\ JI merely ane tmproved main 
> 

highway, but a network of 
noon, austless, economical road 


is “The Magic of Tarvia.” 


for residential streets or country high- 
wavs, larvia is the quickest, surest, 
most economical way to all-year roads, 
free from mud, dust and ruts and 
proof against water, frost and traffic. 
It is a coal-tar product made in grades 
to meet every r vad condition. 

One Larvia road in your community 
will prove to you and your towns 
people how good roads, with all their 


benefits, can be had at low cost. 


[llustrated booklets free upon request. 
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This food information may 
influence your childs health 


'N the nursery we have long recognized the magic of 
need love. Now we are fast learning how much 

the kitchen, too, calls for a mother’s heart and watch- 
ful care 

In one of our prosperous suburban communities the 
Board of Education recently reported in part: “One- 
third of our pupils are under-nourished. Children are 
too often entirely dependent upon servants for their food.” 


Think of it! Wealthy children under-nourished! 
With food a-plenty, insufficient thought was given to 
its selection and making. 

Fortunately, however, most intelligent mothers know 
that their home kite hens can mold, for good or for ill, 
the very lives of thew boys and girls. 


They know, for example, that a certain amount of fat, 
in foods, is essential to human health and _ strength. 
The wise mother assures herself that the fat employed 
in baking and frying foods for her children is one which 
readily digests 

When she uses Crisco she knows that she follows a 
safe course, for her little ones and for the older members 
of her family as well. For Crisco, a pure fat of vege- 
table ongin, provides both easy digestion and delicious, 
n stural-flavored foods. 

Women are often kind enough to tell us that their 
reputation as fine cooks is based largely on their Crisco 
foods. Light, tender cakes; flaky pie crusts; fried foods 
whose quickly formed brown crust prevents fat absorption. 


Few thoughtful mothers, once they are familiar with 
Crisco’s fine digestibility, will hesitate to invest, each 
week, a few added cents for health’s sake. 


Crisco is sold by grocers in small, medium sized and large cans. 
Made and sold in Canada, too 


EMILY'S WHITE CAKE 


y cupfal Crisco | teaspoonful salt 
1') cuptuls sugar | cuptul water 
| | teaspoonful flavoring 
whites of 3 eggs 
powder 


Cream Criseo. Add sugar slowly and cream to- 
gether. Sift dry ingredients, and add alternately 
with the liquid. Ade avoring, beat mixture 
thoroughly and last fold in stiffly beaten whites ol 
- gus P. ur in cake mixture; put in moderate oven, 
allow te rise for hve minutes, incre heat to 
bake; at the end of filteen minutes reduce heat to 
allow ceke to shrink from the pan, Entire time 
for baking twenty minutes 


The Whys of Cooking.” the most help 
ful cook beok you ever used. Mail 25¢ to Section 
K.-9, Department of Home Economica, The Procter 
& Gamilse Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Two Simple Home Tests! 


Low Melting Point. 
Easy Digestibility. 
Into half a glass of lukewarm water 
drop a small lump each of Crisco and 
any other shortening. With a tea 
spoon gradually add hot water until 
Crisco melts. You will find that 
few other fats melt at this point 
Food authorities say that an easily 
digested tat should melt near body 
heat —- 98 degrees. Crisco, you 
will find, melts even below this tem 
perature. lt melts at 97 degrees 
(This test does not necessarily con 
demn the digestibility of the other 
fat, but it will aid you to establish 

Crisco’s fine digestibility.) 


Avoid Smoke and 
Odor! 


Put into separate pans equal 
amounts of Crisco and any other 
fat. Heat slowly for eight minutes 
r until they reach a te mperatur 
where a bread crumb browns in 40 


seconds. 


Notice that the Crisco, unlike most 
cooking fats, does not smoke in this 
proper trying temperature 


You will find Crisco very welcome 
in your kitchen as an aid in keep- 
ing your whole house fresh and 
free from cooking odors 


Digestible { VEGETABLE } Shortening “~ 


For delicious cakes which stay fresh longer 
For flaky and digestible pastry 
For wholesome digestible fried foods, opyright 1922, by The Procter & Gamble Co. Cincinnati 
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Winter ameal the Coal Shortage 


LOYD GEORGE is going to write hi restoring a short dav of |} 
memoirs andin view of the eadine LOY LOYD W. PARSONS sacri 
part he played in the Great War the ’ l, - 

narrative doubtless will be most in- 
teresting. But vital as was the war, and great as is Lloyd George, I would rather read other strikes even more is in su 
a work entitled, An Ac ccount of My Experiences in the White House During the Summer period of readjustment and correcti: cause of o iness ex und for the reason 
of 1922, by Warren (¢ hoe urdir It is altogether likely that none of us, n ven t that industry was on f balance i try, as repre y prices and wage 


President, realizes ir full the importance of recent events as history-making is still out of balance lav » St lal leaders | ling mé eas, tl ame 


Dmit to 


formed autocr 
aware that the réle of pessimist is not a happy or popular part to play 
y United States, and I see great harm coming to the nation from 
production of Pollyanna talk. There are times, like the present, when the 
know the full truth concerning affairs and not be rendered unconscious to dangers through 
the etherizing action of excessive good-cheer propaganda by stock manipulators, chart 
prophets and exponents of business-cycle theorie If we area race that become petrified 
into inaction from a facing of ' 
facts, then we have degener- to distir 
ated into types most ur like prosperity 
the sturdy stock that drafted es 4 prosperou 
the Constitution of the United 
Statesin Philadelphia in 1787. 
Doubtless mass thought 
does influence mass action; so 
there is foundation for the idea 
that the coming of good time 
will be hastened if only ever 
faith, exhibit 
courage a 
ul « ptin ism 
olicy properly used 
and restrained is wise and 
helpful, but it can be so over- 
played that our fancies will 
uutdistance our facts. Deep 
down in our hearts we are 
more concerned over finding 
a real, lasting solution for our 
great labor problem than we 
are over preserving unblem- 
ished the records of public 
leaders and political parties. 
We are more interested in con- 
structing a base for perma- 
nent industrial progress ? 
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that President Roosevelt handled so decisively, 
“ms to me that almost continuously since then my 
has been taken up either with other coal strikes 
ups which have caused the 
intry unending ‘worry and incalculable losses, In all 
these years, from the time of John Mitchell, on down to 
rule of John Lewis, the United Mine Workers 

1 has grown in power, until we have been treated 

of strength by the miners’ union this summer 


ansportation tie 


as well as astonishing. 
miners had a leader the equal of John 
unemotional and shrewd. He 
ry sense of the word, a student of human 
Few men having such a lack of early edu- 
advantages possess his powers of clear thinking 


is a dic- 


id virile, and on every occasion this past 
hip has been evident in all the confer- 
held Lewis is not the kind of man 
ved by his followers, but he is the type that 

them through the force of his strong will. If the 
of the miners comes out of his present fight victorious 
ne for the highest place in this country’ 


peen 


gained by belittling Lewis and failing to rec- 

feat he accomplished in holding more than a 

men strictly in line, notwithstanding thestrenu- 

that were made by the operators to cause 

from the miners’ ranks, thus disrupting the soli- 

the union. The firm stand of the miners is all the 

more remarkable in view of the fact that the union mine 
rhout the country generally were working on a re- 

cale of operation up to the cessation of production 

first, and as a consequence the men started on their 

trike with practically no surplus savings upon which they 
This, of course, was not true of the anthra- 
for in the hard-coal field work is steady through- 


could draw 

cite miners 
the year. 

il operators will tell you that John Lewis is the most 

rous man in the United States today. He does not 

ve in compulsory arbitration, asserting that the work- 

worst of it in such settlements. He 

the opinion that the coal industry will never reach 

tate of stabilization with “half the miners free and half 

In answer to the argument of the operators of 

ion mines that unless wages are reduced they cannot 

mpete with the nonunion producers, the miners’ leader 

replies that if he were to consent to wage reductions the 


get the 


nonunion operators would go still lower and the wage 
al would remain just the same as before. In such 
dragged 


poverty if all 


union workers would be 


Lewis believes that 


mines is a matiter of small moment. The price we are going 
to pay in coming weeks for our stupidity and indifference to 
the country’s basic problem will be heavy indeed, but if as 
a result of our distress we quit temporizing with the coal 
situation and provide a remedy, perhaps the lesson will 
be worth the cost 

It has been often stated, but I earnestly repeat, that 
the foundation of life and industry is fuel. We may have 
hundreds of millions of dollars in gold stored away in the 
nation’s vaults, but all this wealth is useless as a factor in 
production unless we have coal in adequate quantities at 
all points of consumption. We may have tens of millions 
of healthy, willing human workers, but in this mechanical 
age, when wealth is produced chiefly by machines, fuel 
must be available to generate power, or hands will be idle 
and the output of our factories will be small indeed. Not 
only is fuel necessary to the continuance of industry, it is 
absolutely essential to the health and physical welfare of 
the people of a country having a climate such as ours. 
It is easy in August or September to forget the discomfort 
and danger of a heatless home or office during the cold 
days of winter, but in a few weeks the chill of fall will 
forcibly remind us that truly coal is king. 


How Much Coal Can We Mine? 


ge teen FE has shown that we cannot have any- 
4 thing like a normal state of business in the United States 
unless we produce bituminous coal at the rate of at least 
10,000,000 tons a week, or 520,000,000 tons annually. In 
addition to this tonnage we require about 1,750,000 tons of 
anthracite weekly, or approximately 90,000,000 net tons 
each year. Therefore our normal coal output, including 
both hard and soft varieties, must reach a total of better 
than 600,000,000 tons annually if normal activity in busi- 
ness is to prevail. 

Last year, alghough our anthracite production was about 
normal, the country’s output of bituminous coal was only 
a little more than 400,000,000 tons, as compared with a 
production of more than 550,000,000 tons of soft coal in 
1920, or a falling off of nearly 23 per cent. In each of 
receding 1921 the consumption of bitumi- 
nous was greater than 500,000,000 tons. As a matter of 
fact, our coal output last year reached the lowest total 
recorded ina ce ( ade. Therefore any comparison of present 


coal production with that of 1921 is practically useless and 


the five years 


misleading. 

On the first of last April, when the coal strike com- 
menced, the output of soft coal for the year up to that 
had totaled 129,000,000 as compared with 


date tons, 
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100,000,000 tons for the same period last year. On the 
first of September, twenty-two weeks later, the year’s 
output of bituminous had amounted to approximately 
233,000,000 tons, as compared with a production for the 
same period in 1921 of 260,000,000 tons. The year’s 
production of anthracite up to the first of September is 35,- 
000,000 tons below normal, which means that the coun- 
try’s total output of coal for the first eight months of this 
year was more than 62,000,000 tons behind 1921, by far 
the poorest year since 1911. 

Assuming that all our coal mines will operate during the 
last third of the year, it is interesting to figure what the 
probable production will be. The anthracite mines cannot 
do much better than turn out 2,000,000 tons of coal each 
week, so that in seventeen weeks they would not be able 
to produce more than 34,000,000 tons, which would make 
the total year’s output of anthracite only about 59,000,000 
tons, or the lowest production of hard coal in recent his- 
tory. The deficit in the supply of anthracite can never 
be made up, and relief will have to come to householders 
through the greater use of soft coal and of gas and coke, 
which are made from soft coal. In cities having 
ordinances the only solution will be to rescind present 
laws temporarily and bear up under the curse of a winter 
of smoke and dirt, or else the manufacturers of gas and 
electrical heating appliances will have to work overtime 
in an endeavor to supply the abnormal demand for ap- 
paratus that the public will make upon them in the week 
to come. It is to be hoped that such manufacturers, as 
well as the utility companies, are making preparations to 
extend as much relief as fuel 


moke 


possible in our coming 
l 1 Y g 


shortage. 


Low Reserves This Winter 
[* THE matter of bituminous coal, on which the nation’s 
industry depends, the capacity of the mines is far beyond 
our maximum requirements, so that the entire hope of the 
country must be placed in our transportation system, and 
not in our mine capacity. If our railroads should haul 
10,000,000 tons each week for seventeen weeks the year’ 
production of bituminous coal will total about 402,000,000 
tons, or slightly less than last year’s low output. If a 
miracle should happen and the country’s « were to 
prove their worth and transport 12,000,000 tons of soft 
coal weekly, the year’s output would run about 436,000, 
000 or considerably more than 100,000,000 tons 
below the country’s production of bituminous in any 
of the four years preceding 1921. If each year’s coal 
output here in America is an accurate bar the 
nation’s business activity we have here an 
index that should show what we may expect 


irrier 


tons, 


one 


ometer of 








es of the country were unionized 
| problem of the nation would be 
no other course 


believes there is 


han the one the miners have set out 


knows the history of the coal indus- 

as well as any man living. He is sur- 
rounded with a statistical organization and a 
taff of attorneys unequaled by similar organi- 
zations among the operators. The miners’ 
president is also thoroughly familiar with the 
psychology of the mine owners, and he is fully 
:ware how some of them are tempted to fall 
for high prices for coal. He also knows that the 
operators never have shown any evidence of 
united opinion, even in their own local groups, 


let alone nationally. 


The Base of Industry 


ee ING the mine owners are some who are 
£ bitter enemies one to another; so after 
four months of idleness, during which the 
operators failed to cause a break in the ranks 
of the miners, Lewis called his conference for 
August seventh, in Cleveland, for the sole 
purpese of doing to the operators what they 
had failed to do to him. The results of the 
Cleveland meeting, which are now history, 
how just how well the chief of the miners under- 
tood his men and timed his strategy. Above 
all was his desire to get the jump on the situa- 
tion before Congress convened the middle of 
August. If there is one thing Lewis doesn’t 
want it is legislative action that would doubt- 
ess spoil his plans and limit his activities. 
The outstanding truth of the present moment 
that is of interest to the public isjthe grave 
danger, as well as the futility, of permitting 
the coal industry to continue in the future as it 
has in the past. We are only now entering the 
eason when we shall harvest the crop of woes 
that were planted by the coal strike last sum- 
mer. Some strikes may be of small conse- 
quence, but no one will ever believe after this 
winter is over that a shutdown of the nation’s 
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in the way of production in our industrial life 
in the months that lie just ahead of us. 

It is safe to figure that our consumption of 
soft coal for the next six months will be at the 
rate of no less than 10,000,000 tons weekly. 
It would seem, therefore, that 
mines at work industry should be able 
sume its upward trend and the nation’s business 
gradually get back on a safe and satisfactory 
foundation. Right here let us not overlook the 
fact that the country will be compelled to go 
through this winter with a smaller reserve of 
coal on hand than has ever been the case before. 
When the coal strike commenced in April our 
total bituminous coal in storage amounted to 
about 66,000,000 tons. In addition to this we 
must add at least 10,000,000 tons to cover coal 
in transit. In 1919, with conditions quite simi- 
lar to present ones, a government survey made 
just before thestrike of miners that year showed 
10,000,000 tons of coal in transit. Therefore 
at the commencement of the strike we 
ably had no less than 76,000,000 tons of soft 
coal in reserve. 

Now as to consumption, we may estimate 
conservatively that this summer coal was used 
at the rate of 8,000,000 tons a week. There- 
fore in twenty-two weeks we burned 176,000,- 
000 tons of bituminous. During this same 
time we produced about 103,000,000 tons,which 
indicates that approximately 73,000,000 tons 
were withdrawn from storage. According to 
this calculation the nation’s soft-coal supplies 
have dwindled to 3,000,000 tons, or less than 
half of a week’s supply. Of course this is not 
true, for we certainly have more coal than that 
on hand; so the only answer is that our stored 
coal and perhaps our tonnage in transit on 
April first amounted to considerable more than 
government estimates indicated. However, 
there can be no doubt but that we are en- 
tering the third and last lap of the year with 
our coal reserves reduced to no more than a 
ten days’ supply on an average for the coun- 
try as a whole, 

(Continued on Page 102) 


with all our 


to re- 


prob 























And lo! When he thought 
was about him seemed of g 
wind was passing m 
a right good will 


joyance and rod 





d and « 





OU 
about knights and dragons 
} 


and enchanted countries. 


1] ; 
recollect those stories 


As we read we feel a certain wist- 





ful sadness and sigh for that 
young and beautifully obviou 
time, which countenanced such 
gs on. Wesigh for the time 
: ‘ 
when food had vitamines, and 
one did not have to eat a cake of 
} ) 


yeast to make a balanced meal 





and when people believe lir pix 
hout writing Pixy Books 


es witn¢ 
We sigh, and yet, after all, 
here any need? Sometime 


now surroundings can 


‘ertain aureate hue if circum- 





stances are right « 
is wrong. And as for the 
land through which the 


man in the manuscript rode, is it 


ment 








not, after all, only 
Land of Bunk a1 he Paradise 
of Fools? And w 1 it comes to 
bunk, surely we still know and 
love the magician’s kindly touch. 

If this werer 
Pindler would have been obliged 
to work in a button factory, and 
he didn’t have to. For of allthe 


knights who ever rode in that 





the good 








it true Launcelot 





pect ur land or ever set la 

rest In those enchanted glade 
there never was a cagier knight 
than Launcelot. If he wished he 
could make y ou laugh at the joke 
ring that squirted water in your 
eve. Hecould convir ce yout at 


you needed a gold-washed stick- 
pin and an adjustable gold tooth 


to make the necessary hit with 
your lady friends. For Launcelot 
had inherited the silver tor rue 
of the ages; and not only that 
but the pixies had brought many 
rifts to his cradle. His flaxen 
from his 


forehead 





i ning plume in some 
ancient lists. His face, bronzed 
by exposure to the suns of festive 
summers, was keen and pleasing, 

ightly worn by the exigencies 


of existence, and his eyes were 
wide open with candid frankness, 
All of which is probably why 
everything about him event- 
became like gold and 
emeralds, and why even the wind 
seemed passing merry. 

This change in local color 
came quite suddenly to Launce- 
lot, and he wasn’t wearing a 
washed stickpin or an adjustable 
gold tooth either. You didn’t 
Two-Ring Circus and 


where Launcelot was working just then. 
things come, in a sudden flight from 
It struck him « 


brilliant, pervading. 


made him understand that all he dealt in w 


his ideals were illusion; 


It had been a normal pleasant « 


a succession of normal pleasant days. 


upon her 






need 


Old-Fashioned 


) 
| 
and for Launcelot it 
hard, because he loved the things he 
loved Kill Pain Soap above them all. 





heauty, ail that 


T- 57 ] 
By J. P. M ofan tn rooting te si. ha 
»meralds and the y ‘i 7, Ty IW aA A) 4 ‘ F F er fens vars eae 
etet on his @ cpa D VY eo fo) arg ua m @ was waving above the dingy bright-eyed crowd. His 
t saddle with r h voice Was raised i series of start g whoops 
e country where ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES H. CRANK He was dressed 1 cowboy costume, battered and 
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generous sun of an Indiana farmland rousing him to life 
and action. Stretching past him was a street of tents of 


wonder, brilliant with pictures and pennons 


1 them in Swee ney’s snakes, and the lady with the beard, and the gentlemar } door wear ind ‘ the ire leat} head 
Minstrel Show, the pink knit union suit swallowing kniv Not one of of a rattle e, a genuine ra , | heard 
It came as most them but was as gay and splendid as only a picture can be i faint eam bel hin 
nowhere, flashing, when imagination runs riot and reality runs awa There Be calm, la 1 incelot ] he trying 
eanly and hard, and in the calm of the rural sunlight they became intangible » bite 
as dross and all and passing fair, bright with promise and fulfillment He 1 fixedly at 1 } , vies 
was very About him also was that curious shuffling of feet, a i to the faintest pleading 
trove for, and he eager constant noise such as one hears only or 1 cireu He Bill.” he } ed ( P 4 j 
midway. g with the sound were ga oie But I eemed to fe { ‘ , 
ly for Launcelot, one of murmurs ticipatior . the squealing of defla ! He ( f i ‘ A i 
Above him: was the balloons, the whistling of imitation canaries. There wa topaz eyes looked out uy the ‘ i weary melar 
that smell, unforgetable and more pr t than memor look 
of peanuts and sawdust— the smell ir to that lar Lool . 3 frie I } © 


dozens of 


tents, each the entrance to some promised land. Opposite 
where he had taken his stand was the tent where the wild 
man was on show. You knew it was the wild man, because 
his picture stood at the door, a full-length canvas of an 


abysmal shaggy monster. 


know therm all 





Pictures ! 
everywhere lining that magic street. 


There were pictures 
Pictures! But you 


the lady in the evening dress and the 











“Yes,’’ Said Launcetot Without Rancor, ‘You're Just About the Size I Like Best, Mister"’ dried ive Then out of tl 




























And in that laden air was an ozone, an elixir that before you the terror of the sagebu waiting to bite the 
thoughts like heady 


alone. 


stirred wine and made ull thing hand that feeds hir Ha! ¥ 1W iid, W lid su 






passing merry. You know the way it feels, the elixir of the Bill had moved another six hes of | eck into space 
Land of Bunk. Gently and unnoticed it engulfs cynicisn ind looked Launcelot affect te n the eve La ‘ 
and prejudice, until the palpably impossible becomes odd] lot’s hand descended resolutely and yet gently. Was hé 
real and bears all the splendor of fantasy And you know going to touch him? Ye he was! He sprang to | fee 
that everyone there with you feels it—that the old are [here was a gasp of admiration. In La elot’s right hand 
seeing visions and the young are dreaming dreams was a writhing serpentine bod 





** Look at him!” cried Launce- 
lot. ‘Now that his attempt is 
foiled he struggles for another 
chance. Look at his evil face! 
Look at his deadly eye! Would 
you re¢ kon there was any good 
him? No, you wouldn't! 

there ! In that very 


poison that kills, there lies the 


to 


Ray 
put 


healing wonder fluid of 
When it is brewed 
herbs 


‘ si est 
greavest 
the centuries 


t and 


with nuts, 
berries, the poison of the rattle 
that 
the 
so healing that it brings 
immediate relief to any 
skin, any wound, any 
Do you feel tired? 
this wonder com- 
in this here soap 


roots, 


snake becomes so harmles 
1 child by 


quart 


can drink it 
sore 
upon the 
complaint 
4 touch of 
pound that’s 
applied to the skin will rest you. 
Deo Wash in it, 
and you'll feel better. It cures 
and cleans. It " Launcelot 
lowered his voice to a pleasant 
“T know what 
y thinking. Oh, yes, I 
know. You think it’s a fake 
You think isn’t 
who can make a deadly poison 
into a healing balm’ With a 
sudden impulsive gesture he 
bundled Bill back into his cage 

“Listen, folks! Gather round, 
now, and I'll tell you. It’s the 
secret of the old Yahoo Indian 
tribe. It was old Yahoo Indian 
Pete who told Good old 
Yahoo Pete!” 

He looked solemnly at the sky 
above him. They were all listen- 
ing now. Every second the ring 
of faces around him was grow- 
Had he not cast the 
> Over 


you feel sick? 


confidential note. 
ou're 


there no one 


me. 


ing larger. 
magician’s spell? 
the tent of the wild man 

was a deserted place. Even 

shrieks and roars from within its 

canvas walls struck no respons- 

ive chord without. Had Launce- 

lot not waved his wand, and 

did he know the magi 

touch which was old when the 

world was young but which never palls with age? Had 

he not accomplished what only the gifted few can 
manage —given reality to the Land of Bunk, so that 

the unbelieving believed, though they knew they 
should not? It was colossal in its way. It was a 
triumph, subtle and inexplicable. There was a majesty 
about him as he stood there, a majesty unhallowed 
and illegitimate. His very glance was commanding. 

His words rang true and strong. 

“Good old Yahoo Pete! The whitest Indian I ever 
knew out there in the desert! That was where I found 
him—out in the desert--dying. And I brought him 
water, and I took the saddle off my pinto pony and 
put it behind his head, and I did what I could to make 
him easy. And he was grateful for it. Yes, he was, good 
Yahoo Pete. Before he went to the happy hunting 
grounds where good Indians go he told me his secret. 
And now that I know it, friends, I’m handing it on to you. 
Here it is--right in every cake of soap.” 

He paused again, as though awaiting a benediction from 
the clouds, until suddenly his voice became brisk and 


oppo 


site, 


not 


old 


businesslike. 

“Yes, in every cake of this soap is this soothing wonder 
secret, rattlesnake balm. It is yours now, the greatest 
secret of skin medicine! Though I can eat the soap, though 
you can eat it, it cures every skin complaint—toothache, 
that tired-out feeling, festering wounds, eczema, bruises, 
sprains and dandruff. Try it once. Try it now! Here it is! 
Try it. That's all I want. It’s not your money—oh, no. 
That's why it only costs a dime, and not a dollar, just the 
cost of packing and freight. Try it, and if you don’t feel 
immediate relief, come back and you'll get your money. 

“Now then—who'll step up? Only a tenth of a dollar 
to be relieved of agony. Only a tenth of a dollar to get back 
health, to feei your skin soft and young like it used to. 
Now-—-what do you say? Ten cents while they last! Ten 
cents! Ten cents! Ten cents before the show!” 

liad he rung the bell? Had he? Oh, yes, he had! It was 
a wonderful moment, the drama of it, the sure crash of the 
climax. At a time like this the drudgery of wasted years 
and the tribulations of the present seemed only little things, 
Though Launcelot was but a simple knight he, too, could 
taste the joys of achievement; and after all it wasn’t every- 


body who could do it—no, not everybody. He would have 


‘ 


‘“Gosht"* 
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liked to see anyone else put it across the plate the 
way he had. They were gathering closer. They 
were pressing about him from every side. About 
him was falling a hail of dimes, the harvest of honest 
toil. His hands were moving with lightning speed, 
tossing out soap, and gathering in dimes and dol- 
lars, and his tongue was moving also. 

““Now— how about it, folks? 
Ten little pennies to relieve 
pain and bring back beauty. 
While they last! Stepright up! 
Three cakes, madam? Another 
lady made happy.” 

It was the big show that 
made them stop at last, and 
brought a lull to the Land of 
Bunk. It was always that way 
when the big show started. 
[ver since he had run away 

from the farm twenty 
years ago to join that 
tinseled universe, 
Launcelot had loved 
and welcomed the si- 
The clamor of 
was curiously 


lence. 


voices 


stilled. The shouts 
of the wild man 
died away. The 
man who sold the 
cold tonic sank 
down behind his 
counter. The 
banners and 
pictures flapped 
idly in the hot 
midsummer 
breeze, lulling the 
Land of Bunk to 
brief repose. 


u 

AUNCELOT 

drew a hand- 
kerchief from his 
hip pocket, a 
handsome red 
bandanna hand- 
kerchief, and 
mopped his brow. 
Then he looked at 
the tent of the wild man, smiled sardonically, and rolled a 
cigarette. Launcelot had his own reasons for looking at the 
tent of the wild man. He felt a faint dread within him as he 
looked, but he remained perfectly self-possessed. With a 
lithe, unconscious ease he seated himself on a soap box and 
lighted a match on his thumbnail. Deftly and quickly he 
applied the match to his cigarette, but his eyes still rested on 
the door of the tent opposite. Launcelot removed the ciga- 
rette from between his lips and flicked it gently with his little 
finger. Someone was coming out of the door of the wild 
man’s tent. It was the wild man himself. He didn’t look 
like his picture. He was broad shouldered, with a flabby 
waistline. Unlike the denizens of the jungle, he was clad in 
an undershirt, trousers and a pair of carpet slippers, but 
Launcelot knew he was the wild man. His gray hair was 
ruffled. His gray, clean-shaven face was rocky and omi- 
nous, and his heavy eyebrows were knit in a frown. His 
voice alone was reminiscent of the wild man’s. It was a 
harsh and grating voice. He bore down on Launcelot with 
a rolling stride, with his heavy arms swinging back and 
forth. 

“Hey, you!” he said. 

In the days of yore many a knight had quailed before 
that voice, but though Launcelot might have done a hun- 
dred and thirty-two at the ringside against the wild man’s 
two hundred, Launcelot sat quietly on his soap box. He 
felt a dry taste in his mouth, and his lips twitched nerv- 
ously, but his voice was perfectly firm. 

“Hey, yourself,” said Launcelot. 

The wild man’s brows drew still closer together. 


Whispered Launcetot. “What'd 
Your Old Man Say if He Saw Us Now?" 
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“Buddy,” he said softly, “‘I guess you’re pretty green 
around this show. I guess the boys haven’t told you yet 
I'm a particular sort of bird.” 

Launcelot always had pleasant manners, and _ instinc- 
tively he fuit that the present was a time for diplomacy. 
He sprang rapidly from his soap box and smiled an 
engaging smile. 

“Why, no,” he said; “I guess they didn’t, sir. I guess 
maybe I don’t know the ropes just yet. I’ve been with lots 
of outfits, but this is my first time with this. Might I ask 
what you're particular about?” 

“Say,” said the wild man, “you guys always have nice 
manners, don’t you? Yes, you may ask, and that’s what 
I’m here to tell you. I’m particular not to have any fake 
medicine sellers opposite my tent—see? I’m particular 
not to have smart little guys who make too much noise. 
Now listen!” 

The wild man paused, and shook a grimy forefinger in 
front of Launcelot’s right eye, and his manner became 
politely solemn. 

“For the past week,” said the wild man, “‘you’ve been 
hollering too loud. You've been pulling off so much hot 
air that it spoils my trade and makes me sick. There's 
lots of other places for fake yahoo boys besides near my 
tent. I don’t want any fake stuff—see?”’ 

Still wishful to make friends, Launcelot continued to 
smile, and made a placating gesture. 

“Yes, sir,”’ he responded cordially. ‘Oh, yes, of course 
I see. Don’t you want to sit down and be comfortable?” 
And he pointed invitingly toward the soap box. 

“No,” said the wild man, “I don’t.” 

“Oh, all right,”’ said Launcelot easily. “But maybe you 
wouldn’t mind if I asked you a question, would you?” 

The wild man moved nearer Launcelot, and his voice 
became like the noise of a distant landslide. 

“Say,” he inquired, “what are you tryin’ 
kid me?” 

“Kid you?” cried Launcelot. “Oh, no, sir! But you 
were talking about fakes, and I was just curious. Say, 
now, would you mind telling me what you call yourself?” 

“Young man,” the wild man responded, “you’re just a 
little guy, and maybe you'd better be careful. It doesn’t 
do for little guys to be fresh. But just this once, because 
you’re green, I'll tell you what I call myself. I 
myself an artist—see?”’ 

“Oh,” said Launcelot. 

The wild man’s voice grew louder. 

“An artist,” he said, “‘and don’t you forget it! It takes 
art to do what I do—put on monkey fur, and make believe 
I’m wild. Yes, it does. And what’s more, I’ve always been 
an artist. When you was cuttin’ your teeth I was an artist. 
I was doin’ the trapeze stunt then, and now that I’m too 
heavy for that, why, I’m still an artist And that’s 
why I don’t like fakes around fooling the public. That’s 
why I don’t like smart little willie-boys like you, and 
that’s why I’m tellin’ you to move somewhere else. Do 
you get me?” 

But Launcelot seemed politely puzzled. 

“Oh, yes,” hesaid. “I get you, but maybe you wouldn’t 
mind telling me, if you're an artist, why do they rather 
buy my soap? That’s what I don’t get.” 

The wild man’s voice grew louder still. 

“Say,” he said, “say, it doesn’t do little birds like you 
any good to talk too much. I guess I’ve heard about 
enough—see? Now you crank up that flivver and move 
off somewhere else.” . 

Launcelot’s manner was still perfectly polite, but he 
said something which seemed pathetically obtuse just then. 

“What if I don’t move off?’’ Launcelot inquired. 

The wild man’s voice seemed hoarse with wonder. 

“What if you don’t?” he inquired. ‘Why, buddy, if 
you don’t, and if all that soap you have was real and did 
everything you said it did, and if you just lathered yourself 
all over with the whole business, you'd still be just scream- 
ing with agony. That’s what would happen if you didn’t.” 

Launcelot looked at the wild man critically, as his name- 
sake might have regarded some giant of the Cornish hills. 

“You mean you'd beat me up?”’ inquired Launcelot. 

“That’s what,” said the wild man. * 

“You mean you might try to beat me up,” said Launcelot. 

The wild man moved a step nearer Launcelot. 

“Are you still tryin’ to be funny?’’ he demanded. 

But Launcelot had become very brave. 

“Nope,” he said. ‘‘ Just telling you the truth. Now you 
listen to me, and maybe I can tell you a thing or two. 
Before you try to beat me up maybe you'd better inquire 
what I do in the winters—what?’”’ Launcelot ran his 
fingers through his flaxen hair with a quick swelling gesture. 
“Maybe you didn’t know that I teach jujitsu down in 
New York. Well, I do; and I guess you'd better not try 
anything on me, you old windbag. All I need do is look at 
you to get your number. You're old, and you’re fat, and 
you drink too much. Why, I could twist the neck off of 
two like you. Why, I could make you look like thirty 
cents!’’ Launcelot’s eye flashed, and he made a warlike 
movement. “I could do it now. D’you want to try? 
Yeah! I didn’t think you would. You wouldn't tackle 


9” 


anything you couldn’t finish, would you? 


to do 


call 


9 
see. 




















































“Say,’’ said the wild man. ‘Who d’you think I am, 
anyway, huh? D’you think I believe all that guff? Why, 
you poor little simp ya 

“I’m just telling you—that’s all,”’ said Launcelot. “Any 
time you want to try to polish me off, just step around. 
Any time at all. Why, what I need is exercise.” 

The wild man glanced critically at Launcelot’s slight 
wiry figure with the trained eye of an ancient gymnast. 
He looked at Launcelot’s eyes, and the set of his jaws and 
shoulders. It seemed as though he were balancing a num- 
ber of problematical factors, weighing the chances of truth 
and ability. 

“Yes, you poor old has-been,” said Launcelot, ‘I'll be 
right here opposite your tent right at every show just as 
long as you keep your tent there, and you can find me any 
time. I’m always pclite to the old gents. You think maybe 
I’m stringing you, do you? Well, all you need is to try and 
find out. Why, maybe I might twist your neck right now.” 

Involuntarily the wild man moved a step backward, and 
Launcelot grinned. 

“*You make me sick!’ 
all right.” 

“T’ll be waiting, brother,”’ said Launcelot. “And now 
wouldn’t you like a cake of this soap, this wonder soap? 
Good for stiff joints, toothache, gray hair “ 

But the wild man was walking away, and it seemed to 
Launcelot that the wi'd man’s step was heavier and that 
his head was hanging farther forward. 

As Launcelot stood looking at the wild man’s back and 
at his sagging shoulders he smiled again, more sardonically 
than before. At some other time a touch of the ancient 
chivalry which was always latent 
within him might have forbidden 
that smile and might have made him 
understand that there was tragedy 
in that grim old figure, and pathos; 
but at the present he was engrossed 
in other thoughts. A slur had been 
cast on his professional reputation. 
He had been called a fake. That was 
the thing that was hard to stomach. 
He had been called afake by the most 
arrant faker in the show. Launcelot 
drew a deep indignant breath, but 
his smile grew more pleasant. 

“Gosh!” he murmured to himself 
gently in a voice of wonder. ‘‘Can 
you beat it?” 

Was everyone in the world a 
sucker? Did they all bite, sometimes? 
Launcelot’s cigarette had gone out. 

He rolled another one adroitly with his 
left hand, the way they did in the 
movies, and again lighted a match 
upon his thumb nail. Again he seated 
himself upon the soap box and blew 
a cloud of smoke into the sunshine. 

At length, moving his head sur- 
reptitiously, he glanced at the tent 
of the wild man. He seemed to desery 
a figure in its dark recesses, and lan- 
guidly rose from his sxap box. Lift- 
ing the box with his right hand he | 
tossed it in the air, turned a somer 
sault and caught the descending box 
by the corner. Next he replaced the 
box on the ground, yawned and 
walked about it on his hands. Then 
he looked at the tent opposite again. 
This time the tent was empty. 


said the wild man. “‘TI’ll fix you 





mr 

‘a you beat it?’’ murmured 

Launcelot. “‘Can you beat it?” 
He passed his fingers through his 
strawlike locks and yawned again, 
as a good knight should whose work 
is done. How far he was from sus- 
pecting then that it would be long 
before he would yawn again in such 
a carefree manner! In that hour of 
triumph matters had never seemed 
so comfortable and secure. He had 
never been so sure of his silver tongue. 
He turned to the little cage by his 
side. There was Bill, coiled up and 
looking at him. He turned to the 
mud-spattered automobile, and 
thought pleasantly of the coming 
night’s journey over the bumpy roads 
to his new triumphs of the morrow. 
His thoughts of his life and prospects 
began to put him in a merry mood, 
and the repression and care natural 
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a heavy canvas bag in which he kept his daily profits, 
shook it, and sighed benevolently. 

“Poor folks!’’ he murmured half to himself and half to 
the sapphire sky, ‘‘I reckon they don’t get much pleasure.” 

Evidently the soft music emanating from the bag pleased 
Launcelot, for he shook it again; but suddenly he stopped 
halfway in the shaking. Launcelot had heard a footstep 
behind him. He sprang to his feet. Perhaps—it seemed 
hardly credible—but perhaps someone had tried to eat the 
soap already. Undismayed and ready, Launcelot spun 
about. Others of yore had eaten Kill Pain Soap, and 
Launcelot knew what to do, but this time he did not, and 
instead of silver words a slight wrinkle appeared on his 
sunburned brow. 

He knew only too well that almost anything might hap- 
pen in a circus midway. He had faced the wild man with 
hardly a quiver, but never before had his eyes, even in that 
land of wonder, met a sight such as the one that confronted 
him then. Before him was standing a girl wrapped in a 
blanket. Her hair was bobbed and frizzy and done up in 
a large blue bow, and though little else than a blanket was 
draped about her bare shoulders she was coolly, imperi 
ously self-possessed. Her wide dark eyes looked upon him 
steadily from beneath her penciled brows. Her carmine 
lips were pleasantly set. For a fraction of a second Launce- 
lot met her glance, and then his eyes traveled hastily down 
the blanket to her feet. 

She had on a pair of slippers carefully laced about her 
ankles, and stockings embroidered with silver spangles. It 
wouldn’t have been strange if she was the lady with the 


snakes, but she wasn’t; and she wasn’t even the lady with 














the beard. She was young and slender and beautiful. Yes, 
she was very beautiful out there in the sun. 

Launcelot pushed his hair farther back from his fore- 
head, and a sort of panic seized him—a delightful panic 
For he knew instinctively that she shouldn't be there at 
all. Such a girl as she never worked in a mere side show 
The ones who wore tights with spangles were far beyond 
doing things like that. She was one of those as far removed 
from him as the stars, shut from the circus midway by 
unbreakable barriers of caste and tradition. He was too 
old a fellower of the circus not to be frightened It was 
wrong for her to be there and wrong for him to dare ever 
to address her. Yet the 
in spangles, with hennz a real legitimate per 
former of the ring, come like a vision to a poor artist of bunk 


»>she was! Yes, there she was, all 








ain her hair 


Launcelot stood in his cowboy trappings as immobile as 
a statue of a pioneer. For just an instant there was some 
thing genuine in his wonder, so genuine that his canva 
bag fell unnoticed to his feet, and his loyalty to 
institution made him seem very young and abashe« 

“Hey, miss,” 
trace of his old knightly courtesy, ‘‘hey, miss, you hadn't 


said Launcelot hoarsely, with hardly a 


ought to be out here like thi 

She still regarded him without moving, calm and slender, 
and slowly her lips curved into a faint dry smile 

“Well,” she asked, “why shouldn't I?” 

“Huh!” rt “Out here taiking to a 


side-show salesman? Because it isn’t allowed, that’s all 


gasped Laur ct 


Because you ought to be getting ready for your a 


Because you'll get bounced.” 


Still smiling faintly she shook her head 
‘Bounce me!” she exclaimed 
. ‘Me! Say, I guess you haven't been 
P here long! I thought I hadn't seen 


you 

He felt his thoughts moving in a 
numb, uncontrollable succession \ 
lady from the show, a real performer, 
out talking to him in the midway! 
What did she want? What could she 
want? He was still staring at her 
She had slipped a bare white arm 


from under her blanket and wa 





p ting at the sig? um 

That i} I iying 
‘Don't try to kid me now. Is it a 
fake-—or isn’t it?” 


As though by magic Launcelot’s 
embarrassment had left him. A bugle 
call had rung out, summoning hi 
wandering faculties, Afake! Launce- 
lot made a gesture of righteous ir 
‘ Who was she to doubt 
him and challenge his professional 
pride? His words of injured inno- 
cence sped forth, making him forget 
i i rs and traditior 
e!”’ he cried ae uppose 

that in the cage there's a 
you? Well, look at him! 


He's real, all right, real and savage; 


lignatior 








and I suppose the soap made out of 
hin a fake?” 

He paused eloquently, 
of himself, forgetful of eve ’ 
but the sincerity of his words. 
“Oh!” she gasped, giving a little 


dancing skip to one side, “Is it made 





out of that? Is it—honest?”’ 

The in was shining very bright 
and st and from the big canva 
tent came the notes of the band in 

us syncopation. An errant breeze 


was blowing against their cheek 





redolent and sweet with the land 
elixir. Was it any wonder that he 
for consequences and honor and 
forged ahead on I new conque t? 

Her lo was one that he had ofts 
et before, a look of v ier and 
hope 

‘Is it honest? he repeated 

M iid Lau elot ring 
‘you may th yw it, bu yu lt 
tr K upon the great we ler secret 
of the age I learned it after days of 
I la weat out the Yahoo 





to one whose professional career is i" And he didn’t look it. The sun was 
engrossing were beginning to leave = — - - | n his hair, and he was standing befo 
him. He reached into the basket “Oh, I Never Used to Believe There Were Fotks Like Yout"* “‘There are Piles of ‘em Out her, straight, stern and majest 


that contained the soap, drew forth 


There in the Big Open Spaces Where a Man's a Man" 


Continued on Page 88 
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Ti & ABIDING GIFT 


TARRY WOR THINGTON sat on the high Li to make some small change in the house she 
H we peer me sham patr h By Lucy Stome Yerri stp ye so ele niny thor Remade wloona 





against his fatl er with a healing windows. But she had been so pleased with his 
's faults, failings and sins. ILLUSTRATED , WILLIAM MEADE PRINCE work that she had sent him one of her tree pic- 
olation in tures as a mark of especial apprecia- 
his mother. } ee eee eee ee ™ P tion. His mother had regretted that 
ng, that’s all mora - —r ib she did not send an extra hundred 
y and selfish; per dollars instead, because the veranda 
t around the office roof needed shingling. 
moke; didn’t ‘She must be as old as mother,” 
to go without _ : Harry thought surprisedly. 
had, just : Well, if his mother could afford 
enough for clothes like that, and wasn’t worn 
no pride; per- 2 with housework, she, too, might seem 
old worn wy as young. Again, dad’s fault. Now, 
old, cheap, ; Margery’s mother had something the 
” manner of this woman—more than 
automobile " F gk. his mother had; though of course she 
cause of his was not so thrilling, since she was 
urred Harry : neither a countess nor a famous artist. 
il cogita- There came the sound of the voice 
ise h ist. nickel ; } : of the Countess Colonna 
s mother’s coéper : ‘ ‘ , “Main 73911,” it said—sweet, dis- 
go up to the office ‘ tinct, quick words. ‘“ Yes, ple ise,” 
r into acquies- “ Harry’s heels involuntarily tight 
a ened on the rung of the stool, because, 
ave to make . mentally, he tumbled off it. Main 
get to your % 73911 was his father’s number. Oh, 
the car to : —— wonderful works! Perhaps she wa 
er had aston- h C going to give his father some more 
work. Maybe there would be mone 
t! With all his . : : enough for him to visit his Uncle Bob 
father going to - ; : in Chicago. 
about the few Se : a There came the jingle of 
could do for the s 3 of the Countess Colon: 
? Dog- gone it 8 7 words, softer words 
; ‘peemel . .'.. Be 
nickel to ; I knew you would be 
ion, but in > | pose you have that 
wed his finger gs ‘ ; hair most pulled off y« 
on the stool os < Well, I got away the very 
n. If he drew : ute I could and slipped in here, 
oversy and got dea . » No-o, I’m afraid I won’ 
sullen streaks, ~ diy be ab le to meet you until about 8:30. 
ng would be gained; ; : . . . Oh, Harry de-ar, if you knew 
her considerations. ; : , how hard it is to evade ever 





had to have the automo ag? 4 ‘nla ‘ Atthepierthen. . . . I'll come over 
heap and rattly though ie in my own car and send it on down to 
{ ut five dollars had to be be shipped, and you can drive me bac! 
seduced from dad's thin pocketbook. ' a, ‘ by the Strand. 
Mother had no money left togive him, : Re ; do buck up! Let’s make our 
for she h already exhausted her together a happy memory 
i ly income from the rent ; yes, dear. . . . Good-by.” 
mall store buildings she ‘ There came a sigh from the throat 
his wireless pperates and : of the Countess Colonna. Harry dis- 
indie dres tinctly heard the small sound — as cool, 
fix had to be had A as soft, as tangible as the touch of a 
fellow couldn't take a girl, a banker's tear. It did something queer to him. 
daughter, to a fraternity dance with- It was like the swift ox 
ieast It was the that opened, for a} 
No telling what ex the great door to maturit 
ise- such as the gas her going and saw her, 
or Margery taking Finally, with a jerk ts 
lsewhere than the self off the stool : b 


Margery was booth, catching Se a last gl 


and Margery her through the long lobby as 
went out the doors, her scarf and skir 


nres 





“l mother, he winging backward as the breeze em- 
t with which braced her. 

the final out Then with a long emptying of his 
ither as his breath he crawled back on the high 


fellows in his —————————— en stool and closed the booth door 
wwances from Ye-es, it’s All That and More—to Me, Beloved. This Barren, Brown Old Hilt tightly. The wonder of this thing, the 
he could go - incredible réality of it, left him ex- 
id telephone to Margery without “She just thrills you, Harry! Just thrills you!’’ Mar- hausted—dejected. It was the first time ir his seventeen 
{ tosay tosuchagirlas Margery: gery had told him, and Harry recognized that thrilling years that any matter had been bigger than himself 
1 down at the Grant Hotel and just quality as the countess now hurried softly by him. Her beyond his capacity for swift judgment. 
ou before I went home.” gray hair, under the lavender sport hat, gave her an elu- A countess—a woman beautiful and rich and renowned, 
y one nickel, it couldn’t be done. Before — sive, sylphlike charm; surely it wasn’t altogether normal had called his father,‘ Harry’! That she had also called him 
ther, however, he went out of the booth to be so old and still so beautiful. As she turned to close “dear” was less poignantly significant, for occasionally 
hotel lobby, a fair-skinned, the booth door he saw that her eyes were lavender too. Harry’s mother called his father “dear’’—at times when 
), fashionably eut brown suit. Gosh-h! Lavender eyes! No wonder she could marry _ his father’s finances and conduct simultaneously permitted. 
rary bankruptcy to telephone from counts and get’ decorations from the King of Italy! Her But to call him Harry! It was past natural credence 
in excuse to saunter idly about in eyes weren’t really lavender, though; but they made you His father was as essentially Henry as he was naturally 
it the onlookers probably thought you think of it. They were like the wild lilac—the blue- tall and slow to sullenness, and shabby, and stoop- 
ng capitalist from New York. lavender lilac that grows in graceful glory on the mountain shouldered. Though it really was not Henry Worthing- 
If it » eyes of the loungers, he — sides in April. ton’s shoulders, but only his head which stooped, as if 
hone booths just in time to walk “Just an ordinary woman, with nice eyes,” his father weighed down by the weariness of its thoughts. 
te ‘olonna. He had never had said about her. What could this beautiful woman, and rich, have found 
though, actually But of course his father wouldn’t get any of the fine in him which gave to her voice when she said Harry that 
inder the countess’ points. Two years before, when the countess had first same mysterious, unmistakable relativity which is so 
come to Southern California, she had employed his father remotely but so surely in new green trembling leaves and 
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willows and spring buttercups and the sound of brook 
waters escaping winter ice, and the true tenderness of a 
human heart? 

And the same voice that had called him Harry had 
spoken with intimate laughing tenderness of his father’s 
untidy lock of hair which so irritated his mother; that thin 
drab lock of hair which survived his baldness and straggled 
down his forehead like some surprising delicate fern grow- 
ing tenaciously down the wall of a ruin. 

Suddenly a tremendous eagerness to see this new man 
into whom the voice of a countess had turned his father 
sent Harry hurrying to his father’s office. But when he 
opened the door, lettered with 

HENRY WORTHINGTON 
ARCHITECT 


he saw only Henry Worthington in the large north- 
windowed room. Harry was not there. 

His father, tall and head heavy, was leaning over a 
tipped drafting table. His shirt sleeves were rolled above 
his elbows and a brown pencil was stuck behind his ear, 
but he was not working. He was leaning on the board with 
folded arms, gazing out the window over the city roofs and 
eucalyptus-tree tops above which the sunset threw an arch 
of amethyst as definite in outline as a great gossamer par- 
asol. He turned slowly as the door opened. 

“Hello,” he said. ‘‘Time to go home, is it?” 

No, there was no difference in him—no difference at all. 
There was the same questioning half smile of welcome in 
his freckled brown eyes that was always in them for this 
son, who was so often and so frankly his enemy. Harry 
stared at him from the doorway, feeling much the same 
let-down sensation that had gripped him beyond forgetting 
when, as a youngster waiting breathless for the circus 
clown to appear, an ordinary man devoid of make-up had 
come out and wearily walked a rope. 

“Mother just phoned that we're to get potatoes when we 
go to the market for meat,” his father was saying. 

The mention of these prosaic essentials freed Harry from 
the mesmerism with which the countess had bewitched 
him. She devolved in a clean quick instant into “that 
woman,” and his father into an old woman chaser. 

A woman chaser was something of which Harry had 
only a fascinatingly vague conception. The boys of his set 











the first faint flush of dawn and the fragrance of pussy 
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occasionally tiptoed into conversations on woman chasing 
and its kindred arts, but they seldom ventured far lest 
their little veneer of worldliness betray to some wiser one 
their humiliating innocence. The Worthingtons’ neighbor, 
Mr. Barnes, was a woman chaser. He lunched with his 
stenographer and always said pretty things to women, ever 
to homely ones. Harry’s mother pronounced him disgusting 
“‘So suppose you run on and get the potatoes and meet 
me in front of the market,” his father was continuing, sort 
ing through a handful of change with his long index finger 
“Mother wants an early dinner; she’s not so well again 
tonight.” 
“Oh, yes! It’s a whole lot you care how mother 
Harry bit off his impulsive words with an audible snap 
of his teeth as the new and poignant aspect of } 
interest in all this thrust itself upon him. A weapor 
championing had been delivered into his hands and he 
must not blunt it by hasty irritation; he must gird it to 
him, and treasure it, and use it finally in a magnificent 
retaliation for all their grievances against his father. 
**Never mind, now, never mind!”’ his father spoke with 
unusual asperity. ‘“‘There’s no use in your going on a get 
eral rampage because you can’t have the car tonight. You 
know you can make arrangements to go in Billy Jack- 


son’s car.” 





s mother’s 


for her 


“‘T haven’t said anything about the old car, have I?” 
Harry retorted, dropping his voice and features from ran- 
cor to the sullenness which was his accustomed outlet for 
displeasure 

He tcok the half dollar for potatoes which his father 
extended and crossed to the telephone, where he sum- 
moned a pleasant, manly young voice to speak to Mar- 
gery’s mother. 

“Hello, Mrs. Manners. . . . This is Harry Worthing- 
ton speaking Mrs. Manners, I’m terribly sorry, but 
something has come up so that I can’t take Margery to the 
dance tonight ‘ No, no; it’s—it’s my father, and 
I can’t do anything about it. . . . And, say, Mrs. Man- 
ners, will you square me with Margery as much as you 
can? . .. Yes, you know. I’m awfully obli; 


Good-by.” 





He was taken aback at his hasty , even eager, carryin 
out of his impulse. But he enjoyed havirg his father hear 
him speak companionably to Mrs. Manners—having his 
father see how he, Harry, could outstrip him socially and 
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know familiarly the leading families of the city. It came 
in so pleasantly just at this time that it blunted the possi- 
ble loss of Margery's favor 

While the impressive conversation went on his father 


got slowly into his gray coat and hat and slowly lowered 
his desk top. 

‘You could have asked Billy just as well as not,”’ he 
repeated with mildly apologetic reproof 

Harry replied with a long look that emptied all his hot 
young rebellion and scorn into his father’s eyes, and they 
lowered before it, though from no probable apprehension 





of the knowledge that lay behind the contemptuous gaze 





This contempt of his son was a frequent punishment he 
ac ted—for being a failure 

‘You don’t need to wait for me,”’ Harry mumbled as he 
shoved past him et ty go home on the treet car I'd 
rather 


But, once away from his father, there came the same 
fascinated urge to see him again. Surely there was some 


id overlooked. The cherm of the countess 





took on its power immediately he was well away from his 

father’s familiarity. And, as if fate framed, her soft-sing 
mousine filled with gay women flashed p 

was waiting, potato laden, for I treet « 

me before him. The shabby car, with 

its curtains tightly down, stood on the driveway | 

brown-shingled, two-storied house. His mother m 





ist him while 
ar 


His father was } 






e the 
t him 
doorway, her arms outstretched impatiently 








< of potatoes. She wore a ready-made pink 
! I that had been designed for bosoms which were 
not hers and for hips which were less than hers. Her gray- 
ing blond hair, marked unevenly from a curling iron, was 
loosening a little from a brown hair net. A hair net always 
meant some social activity; this must have been her club 
afternoon; that was probably why she was not so well 
again tonight. There was weariness in her flushed cheeks 
and in her thin, slightly parted lips—-weariness and irrita- 
tion; but in her round gray eyes was beaut the beauty 
of a mother’s love and welcoming 

“Do hurry, dear! Of course if I wanted an early dinner 
it would be later than usual.” 

Harry stared at her with seeking eyes as he hurried up 
the narrow walk. Never before had he looked upon her for 
other graces than maternal. She was his mother, his 
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Harry Saw Onty His Father's Hands, White:Knucktled. 





Fastened to the Back of the Shiny Mahogany Chair, 





They Seemed Struggting to Loosen Themectves 
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& A CITY, Chicago, reached in the morn- 
A ing, began imperceptibly with scattered 
wooden houses, small inclosed plots of 
prairie; there was an absence of paint, of 
animation, curicusly melancholy, as though 
the inhabitants had all been drawn elsewhere. 
Yet there were great factories, multiplica- 
tions of tracks, along the railroad. Sagging 
fences held fragments of old faded posters, 
dejected bedding hung from dark windows, at the inter- 
sections of bare streets stood cast-iron lamp-posts of a 
forgotten pattern. This went on and on, unchanged but 
for the fact that the wooden houses eventually grew to- 
gether; they formed rows; the prairie was gradually 
absorbed, blotted out. Brick appeared, brick in three 
stories, roofed with tin; at the corners empty saloons still 
had in their dust-coated windows the pictorial announce- 
ments of bock beer. The quicksilver had scaled from their 
beveled mirrdérs and desolation lurked behind the ma- 
hogany panels of their screens, 

It was not visibly different from the approaches of other 
large, immense cities, yet--perhaps because of the sheer 
space involved-—none other was suggested. The buildings 
joined in common walls, the streets now were paved, side- 
walks had appeared; but the pervading monotony, the 
world of wood, was unbroken. The cause of this, cer- 
tainly, was the lack of height; the whole expanse sweeping 
iway on either side to a haze that might have been a 
frozen mist was without the variety of differently lifted 
roofs; the land was utterly flat. 

When that, in itself, became impressive, suddenly and 
without warning it was dropped behind; in its place was a 
fantastic crowding of strangely shaped mills, eccentric 
chimneys, chimneys short and swollen or ranged in fine 
steel files, elevated tanks like captive balloons, poised 
bridges counterbalanced by huge blocks of concrete, 
straddling gantries and furnaces in pyramids of brick. 
It seemed more like the huddle of an odd park of mechan- 
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The Battle of Chicago 
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ical thrills and pleasures than a region of industry, with 
the chutes of high trestles dropping to black pools and 
flags of smoke, copper-colored streamers and vaporous 
yellow, fans of violet worked in glowing sparks and 
sibilant white stearn. 


A Thicket of Steel 


HAT drew out, ‘continued amazingly among dull heaps 

of slag and gleaming mountains of coal; and then it, 
too, stopped. Chie¢ago mounted tier on tier as though the 
pressure everywhere about it were forcing the girders and 
brick and stone into the pale winter sky. Different, for 
example, from New York, the highest buildings were held 
in the heart of the city; they rose from profound shadow 
into the wind and sun, out of the flatness of the prairie, 
the houses and of the lake. They kept, surprisingly, the 
illusion that they were bound together by the elevated 
railway, the Loop, laid in a coristricting and loud girdle 
at their base. The clamor in the streets was deafening, an 
incessant crash, an endless harsh uproar, thrown back 
upon itself, intensified by the confining and unbroken 
walls. 

But, however rending it became, the noise was always 
dominated, controlled by the shrill whistle of policemen, a 
whistle like that of a metallic bird inhabiting a thicket of 
steel. It was not, I soon discovered, the clamor alone 
that was menacing; there was a surcharged raw vitality, a 
generated destructive force, which electrified the darkened 
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and thick air. The city was like a towering 
machinery that, lost to control, was shatter- 
ing its foundations in the earth and rocking 
its stacks among the clouds. I had the feel- 
ing that at any moment a bolt might be buried 
in my head or that I might be crushed by a 
ponderous cast wheel. I passed confined, 
spoiled water and entered a world of brown 
stone, of massive blocks, built into the simili- 
tude of fortifications. Jackson Boulevard was grim, its 
hurrying throng was wholly masculine, as though the 
purpose of its movement was too desperate, too dangerous 
for women to stem. 

In that space, at La Salle Street, Chicago remarkably 
resembled Florence, in Italy, the Florence of somberly 
flung shadows, of palaces built in brown piers against the 
tides of factions and assaults; there was an identical 
ruthless air, an odor almost of cruelty. That vanished 
immediately; I was on Michigan Avenue, between the 
glittering windows of luxury-filled shops and a blank 
whiteness, a fog shrill with locomotives, that hid the lake. 
It was amazing—the city marched solidly to the line of 
the boulevard and then went to nothing, disappeared in 
formless mist. Its power and sound melted into uncertain 
blurs, distressed and smothered hoots, wails prolonged 
only to end in vacuity. 

Up to a given point Chicago, the entire modern world, 
was visibly triumphant, and then it broke, dissolved in 
termless elements. 

Women wrapped in furs, in limousines or at the shop 
doors appeared; the windows were filled with orchids and 
silks and spun candies, with delicate English mezzotints 
and mock pastoral French engravings—one side of the 
boulevard, it seemed, opposing all its choicest rewards to 
the emptiness of the other. It was still early, the sunlight 
was pallid, and a wind from the north turned the glass of 
the taxicab cold as a sheet of ice. There was palpably no 
pleasure to be had from shopping; skirts were viciously 
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whipped flat in the frigid blasts of cross streets; the pave- 
ment was black with a treachery of ice. However, or it 
might be because of this, it that Michigan 
Boulevard was a dramatic and memorable street 
with an immense dignity. No other 
set with fl 


was evident 
way, a 
boule Var 
world was so open, so 
Pole; it 
exposure of the prairie. 

That air, the cold, was lost in 
velvet and carpets and gilde 
Hotel. The lobby 
crowning the stairs was full, 
immediate approach. The din 
French monarch’s taste. There 
I remembered how the French, escaping from the formality 
of a royalist Paris, had, in the near past, made the 
here south and west. The French and their blood brothers, 
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interruption, a pause; the air of the 
an or The menace of the city, subdued but not 
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cally on its affectation of safety ind e : ; 
Paris but America; it 
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I Recalted the Jamborees, the Pottawottomi, in Robinson's House at Wolf's Point 








“what Does 
This Mean, 
Norwood?’ 
He Wheesed 

“What Does 
This Mean?’ 


cing. I‘m saying the saddest words of tongue or pen: 
“Tf only it could be again.” 
sitting in an office waiting for business at this time of year. 


[ cine bother me, boy, I’m feeling old. I’m reminis- 


Ten years ago I wasn’t 


Not so. I was out hustling, doing creative work. I was 
wearing a white sweater and a pair of ice-cream pants and 
was rehearsing a chorus of about nine hundred collegians 
in the Locomotive Yell and the Siren and in Osky-wow- 
wow! I was able to do sixty-nine different movements of 
what is commonly known as physical culture, and I could 
jump three feet into the air as I finished. 

What set me going? What's eating me? Look in the 
morning paper. The Brownell Indians played Jacksonville 
on Saturday and lost, 0 to 21. Lost, mind you, and I can 
remember the day when, if Jacksonville had held the 
Indians toa tie, nine-tenths of the college world would have 
fainted and the other tenth would have died in its tracks. 
Ten years ago, boy, Brownell had the wonder team of the 
country. History is strewn with the wrecks of good scoring 
machines that tried to wallop it. A team wasn’t rated by 
whether it defeated the Indians; no, sir, they calculated 
its standing by the score the Indians didn’t make. 

Those were the days when Edge College was climbing 
from a little interstate conference to the fringes of the Big 
Ten. We weren't operating a football team exactly; it 
was more like a battle squadron or a tank battalion. Our 
coach hac orders to build a winning team and not be too 
careful how he did it. Our faculty had orders to support 
the coach and see that our players got high marks in their 
studies. A man of the right build and the right prep-school 
record could matriculate as a freshman, under date of one 
year, complete nine courses, pass his spring examinations 
and return to us asophomore, all within twenty-four hours. 

The reason for this was Frank G. Everard. That tells 
a story in a mouthful, doesn’t it? Yes, sure. That’s who I 
mean. The Frank G. Everard who packed away fifteen 
million half dollars during the war and then got the Gov- 
efmment to appropriate two or three million more to 
protect his losses during the months of November and 
December, 1918, when the armistice interrupted his con- 
tract. Ten years ago, however, Frank G. Everard was 
nothing more than a rising multimillionaire, and he had 
discovered that a man who was practically unknown except 
where he was unpopular could do a great deal for himself 
by financing a college. He had looked around for an insti- 
tution that would appreciate him, had discovered Edge, 
had established the Everard Foundation Fund, and had 
wired to the plant treasurer to advance a million or so and 
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charge it to 
advertising. 
He showed 
a copy of the 
wire to old Dean Norwood, who was stately and gray-haired 
and one of the finest men ever made. A real teacher, too, 
who had given so much of his life to taming the Latin 
language that half the time he didn’t know whether he 
was in the United States or ancient Rome. 

“See this,” said Everard—or, at least, that’s what 
everyone told me he said —“‘see this telegram?”’ He winked 
and shifted his cigar around in his mouth. “Charge it 
to advertising. That’s all a college is, for a man like 
me. Advertising. So much good publicity. And the big- 
ger the school is, the better it is known, the better I'll 
like it and you. So be on your toes and keep that in mind.” 

Old Norwood bowed, they told me, with his face as 
blank as one of my checks. Completely and entirely, he 
did not get the idea. 

“Very well, sir,”’ he replied. 

Everard was short and broad-shouldered. His neck 
tried to be sixteen and a half along with his collar, but 
stood a point above par, so that it bulged a little. 

He reached up and pulled Norwood down close to 
him. Not that he pitched his voice low; far from 
it. Generally speaking, a man half a block away 
could hear him without straining, 

but it was his habit to make men 

stoop over and listen to him. 

“It’s a pretty rotten little plant 
here,”’ he explained, “and a man like 
me will do it good. A college gets its 
main income from endowments, don’t 
it? Well, take it from Frank G. Ev- 
erard that Edge College is going out 
of the piker class from now on. Be- 
fore I get through with it we'll be 
earning 14 per cent a year on endow- 
ments from rich: graduates. We'll 
make Harvard ard Yale look like 
little red schoolhduses. That’s my 
way of doing thinjs.” 

Poor old Norwood said “ Yes, sir,”’ 
but he said it so sadly that Everard 
asked if something hurt him. 

Thereafter Edge'College ceased nestling 
in the blue grass ,of a highly respected 
Southern state. A statue of Frank G. 

Everard was put wp on the campus and 
workmen began to build new buildings on 
every vacant piece of ground. Then our 
football team lost its first practice game, 
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and Everard descended on Norwood, the faculty and the 
coach, spouting fire and hot ashes. He was known, by the 
way, for the effective way in which he staged these erup- 
tions. The only anecdote told about him was how he 
bawled out the last man, and anybody who had ever been 
within broadcasting range of one of those bawl-outs would 
turn pale when such a story was told. That was his way 
of controlling men and affairs—by fury and abuse. 

“The thing is,” said Everard, while the professors shiv- 
ered, ‘there wasn’t a man here who was on the job. What 
value to me is a college that loses 35 to 0 to a state univer- 
sity that never even has a picture of its team in the annual 
guide? Now I'll give you men one more chance. Get busy 
and get me a team that wins. Do you all hear? I want 
results for my money, not excuses. Why, I lost six thou- 
sand in stock-exchange bets on that game!”’ 

This was definite and 
certain, and as soon as 
the faculty and coach 
could shake themselves 
out of the daze he left 
them in, they began to 
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follow orders. The football field 
was turned over to a wrecking 
crew, and before the end of Oc- 
tober that year we had beaten 
Oklahoma, the Missouri Miners 
and the Carolina Cavalry Insti- 
tute, and had played Anderson- 
ville toa tie. Then came a game 
with the Brownell Indians. Of 
course we had toplay them. You 
couldn’t take a team out into 
the open in those days without 
sending Brownell a challenge, 
and you couldn't send a chal- 
lenge without getting an accept- 
ance by return mail. They would 
fit in a game on a Friday after- 
noon to accommodate you. 

On the morning of the game 
we got a wire from Everard: 
“Have looked up records and 
find Indians strongest team in 
country. Imperative we win. 
Instruct players this effect.” 

Derkes, our coach, wired back: 
“Will win.” 

‘*Fine,’’ came the answer; 
“am betting fifty thousand on 
you.” 

Our team went out and played 
as it had never played before 
and better than any other team 
had ever played before. Through 
the first half it was neck and 
neck. Then something seemed 
to go wrong. I heard the Indian 
quarterback shout 
and our team became unsteady 
and went up in the air a little. 
The Indians got a touchdown 
on a forward and then 
smashed their way to another. 
And that wasall. The final score 
was 14 to 0, favor Brownell. 

Next day a wan and pallid 
faculty gathered in the adminis- 
tration building in answer to 
an urgent summons. It found 
Frank G. Everard waiting to 
greet it, with his teeth set and 
a green light in his eyes. 
him was a bullet-headed 
who wore a black mustache and 


something, 


pass 


; 
Jeside 
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man 


a check suit. 

“Well,” growled Everard, scowling at th ‘ 
giving Norwood and Derkes particularly cold “th 
is a pretty outfit, I must say. Here I spend half a millior 


I culty 


neers, 


on you and just when I geta chance to win some of it back 


on a five-to-one bet you cave in and lose a game for mé¢ 
I pay you men to do nothing but run a little 


school, and you fall down like a lot of tin soldiers.” Ol 


Norwood rose indignantly, pain and grief in his expression. 


It Takes Something to Make 
an Old-«Style Indian Smite 
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ounced, “ 


is has been carefully run, as you put it. 


1 stand that the me 
does not figure as important 
devote our attention to 
“Bosh!” 
1 losing does not figure, hey? 
it figure! 


nning or losing of a footbal 


snapped Everard. 
Blast you, I t 
I told you to get me a winning 


The Players Gave Him Three Cheers and Then Carried Him to the Sidelines 
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and writing, but 
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after. Not that 
you ever had any 
idea of what those 
duties were, but 
you're relieved 
Gentle- 


ed 


pl 
te 


he 
pe 
Ti 
tir 


anyhow. 
men, I introduce 
Mr. Malling, who 
is to be chancellor 
of this university. 
Mr. Malling th 


been superintend- sy 


we 
has 
ent of my sheet- m 
plant and 
how to 
orders 


metal 


KNOWS 
carry 


di 
out 


Mere winning or have pli 


And whet im 


I'm paying 


nsuperable 


Be 
a fair idea 


a minimum 


going or 


nals don’t cour 


The ac 
itself that it k 
Id right before its face and something unforeseen hap 


ns. 


The 


He will take charge here and will 
show you what modern business 
methods mean. It'll be 
education for you all. You need 


z.” 


a good 


Poor old Norwood was almost 
1 te 

**Relieved?”’ 
I can’t 
profession 


irs 
maned 


The 
ng and the 


he gre 


“Sir, believe this 
business of conducting a univer- 
sity are both highly specialized, 
Mr. Everard, and Edge College 
be ruined if operated on your 
plan. Weshall lose our standing 
entirely, and our professors will 


will 


no longer be looked on as author- 
ities in their subjects. You can't 
mean it.” 

“T can and do!" barked Ev 
erard 
to advise me a 
He turned away from Norwood 
Derkes. “‘ Now, 
young man, let’s talk about that 
game,” he proposed, “ What's 
the matter with you and with 
the team? 

This time he 
with a man who had spent 
his life in ancient Rome. 

‘Nothing,” snapped 
“The team's all right 
all right. 
the lowest 
and the lowest two years. 
No other organization has made 


‘lease do not attempt 


stomy HNusines 


and glared at 


wasn't dealing 


half 


Derke 

and I’m 
We held Brownell! to 
of 


in 


score the season 


near as good a showing against 
hem.” 

‘Losing isn't 
plied Everard. 

“There are 
tell you the Indians can’t 
beaten,” answered Derkes. “I’m 
about ready to admit it 

“Can't be Sse 
Eve rard. 


there’s 1 





winning,” re 
plenty who will 


be 


beaten 
*‘Confound 
» such word a 
I hate a man 


yelped 

you, 
‘can't’ 
in my dictionary. 


can t. 


ho says 


n beat 
' 


Edge College 
Edge Cellege 
willbeatthem! Get that in your 
head for Now, what 
was the troubl yesterday? i 


Why 
do they Wl y have 


ca them 


all time 


win-—-or rather, why 
y x hool in the e 
Derkes shook his head grave 
* There 


wil 
try bluffed?”’ 


t got every jul 
ly 
V 
ed 


Tie 


‘First, 
of those Indians 
been together 
not 

just 


verable 


are two reasons,” he explair they’ v« 
SS 
layed with the team six year 


long that their teamwork is perfe: 40 


portant. Our play was perfe h leaves 


I suppose, bu hi at’s an insu] 


hlet’ 


nsu pe rable 
you 
diffi 
‘The Indian 1: 
* The language 
‘No, I’m not,” 


when 


you 
flashed Derke ean 
t get 
the 


a fluke play 


what 
toget! ma field and play 
that the 


sort 


two good team 
half with no s¢ 


xcept by 
except Dy 


whole ores chances are game 
% he of Why? 
e after that le ngth of time each team begins to have 
of the other's They 

the possibility of s« 
on the other hand, 
ion is terrific. Every 
one of those teams is 


won some 
au 


can anticipate most 


signals 


tl 3; and 
2 ; 


1@ play ring is reduced to 
when such a game is 


the ten man’s nerves are on 
Indi why, 


lan 
their 


And wher 


t Because nobody understand 


lg 


lan 


xe 


guage and the minute an opponent begins to anticipate the 


ay their quarterback opens up on dialect and simply 
Can't 3 the effect of that? 


ivantage of it? Just when a team is congratulating 


1 


lls his men what to do. ou set 


nows the Indian game, a council of war i 


Naturally the defending team blows up a litth 


me after time it’s happened, and it'll happen time aft 


ne again.” 
Which was all quite true, as 
re at school in those days 


1 


you know well enough if you 
Football signals had to be simple and teams 
inderstand 


subtracting 


did pi b 
they’ve got a 
the play 
ther 


em up while in action. I 
now of adding or 
imber that is undecipherable, b 


Bre 


stem 


to get 


ut it Was not known 


Indian language wa wnell’s big asset, but thi 


dn’t impre Everard 


Continued on Page 53 
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Tle Reminiscences of a § 


perator By Edwim Lefévre 


ight Lawrence Livingston took up 

ve of his career where he had left off: 
g after I closed my July cotton deal more 
I had expected I received by mail a 
ew. The letter was signed by Percy 
! immediately answered that I'd be 
office at any time he cared to call. 
Since you know him there is no 

an interesting man he is, 

thought, went about his business 
as a speculator, a thinker with 

and the courage of a fighting man 
who knew both the 
practice of trading in cotton. He loved to 
ideas and theories and abstractions, 
mighty little about the 
market or the psychology of 
t he did not know, for he had been trad- 

d made and lost vast sums. 

; after the failure of his old Stock 
Sheldon & Thomas he came back, al- 
F I remember reading in the Sun that 
r he did when he got on his feet financially 
eld creditors in full, and the next was to 
tudy and determine for him how he h d 
This expert examined the 
inalyzed the reports of several companies 
ended the purchase of Delaware & Hud- 


true 
a dreame 
" 


T 
ually well-informed man, 


+] 
ind tne 


me there wa 


cottor 


llion dollars, 


after having failed for millions and having come 
millions, Thomas was cleaned out as the 
March ec There wasn’t much 

He proposed that we form 
tie explained that he had developed a 
yn for the collection of cotton crop 
and also -and this he empha- 
nination of market 


ber of corresponder 


itton, 


came In, 


news and views. 
ts who grew cotton 
» he was in 
He 
than the 
consump- 


» in its raw condition; al 
cotton mill 
to be 
and he kept tabs on the 


on this ¢ 


and the exporters. 
yp reports accurate 


world’s 


more 


well ‘ountry’s production.” 


Al Lone Hand in Wall Street 


: i i k SUGGESTED that he should continue to collect in- 
formation bearing on the cotton crop as well as send 

it h Whatever in- 
ould immediately turn over to me 
My part would be to do 
for which he saw I had a special genius 
information and the influence of his 


ught, would be immensely valuable 


} 
formation he got he 


MNnions 


, estimates and predictions. 


before passi it on to the publie 


he actual trading 


ippeal to me for a number of reasons. 
that I did not think I could run in 
d wasn’t keen about trying to learn. 


it it would be an ideal combination 


DECORATIONS BY 


until I said flatly that I did not want to have anything to 
do with influencing other people to trade. 

“*Tf I fool myself,’ I told him, ‘I alone suffer and I pay 
the bill at once. here are no drawn-out payments or un- 
expected annoyances. I play a lone hand by choice and 
also because it is the wisest and cheapest way to trade. 
I get my pleasure out of matching my brains against the 
brains of other traders—men whom I have never seen and 
never talked to and never advised to buy or sell and never 
expect to meet or know. When I make money I make it 
backing my own épinions. I don’t sell them or capitalize 
them. If I made money in any other way I would imagine 
I had not earned it. Your proposition does not interest 
me because I am ‘interested in the game only as I play it 
for myself and in my own way.’ 

“He said he was sorry I felt the way I did, and tried to 
convince me that i was wrong in rejecting a plan that was 
no more or less tlhian the average merchant follows when 
he advertises his wares. But I stuck to my view The 
rest was a pleasant talk. I told him I knew 
he would come bark and that 1 would con- 
sider it a privilege. if he would allow me to 
be of financial assistance to him. But he 
said he could not accept any loans from 
me. Then he asked me about my July deal 
and I told him all about it; how I had gone 
into it and how much cotton I bought and 
the price and other details. We chatted a 
little more and then he left. 

“When I said to you some time ago that 
a speculator has a host of enemies, many 
of whom successfully bore from within, I 
had in mind my many mistakes. I have 
learned that a mar may possess an original 
mind and a lifelong habit of inde- 
pendent thinking and withal be vul- 
nerable to attacks by a persuasive 
personality. I am fairly immune 
from the commonér speculative ail- 
ments, such as fear and hope. But 
being an ordinary man I find I ean 
err with great ease. 

‘I ought to been on my 
guard at this particular time, because * 
not long before that I had had an 
experience that proved how easily a 
man may be talked into doing some- 
thing against his judgment and even 
It happened in 
had a sort of 


have 


against his wishes 
Harding’s office. /I 
private office —a 
room that they let 
me occupy by my- 
self—and nobody 
was supposed to 
get to me during 
market hours 
without my 
sent. I didn't 


con- 


mM. L. 
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wish to be bothered, and as I was trading on a large scale 
and my account was profitable I was well guarded. 

“One day just after the market closed I heard somebody 
say, ‘Good afternoon, Mr. Livingston.’ 

“T turned and saw an utter stranger 
thirty or thirty-five. I could not understand how he’d 
got in, but there he was. I concluded his business with me 
had passed him. But I didn’t say anything. I just looked 
at him and pretty soon he said, ‘I came to see you about 
that Walter Scott,’ and he was off. 

“He was a book agent. Now, he was not particularly 
pleasing of manner or skillful of speech. Neither was he 
especially attractive to look at. But he certainly had per 
sonality. He talked and I thought I listened. But I do 
not know what he said. I don’t think I ever knew, not 
even at the time. When he finished his monologue he 
handed me first his fountain pen and then a blank f 
which I signed. It was a contract to take a set 
works for five hundred dollars. 

“The moment I signed I came to. But he 
the contract safe in his pocket. I did not war 
I had no place for them. They weren’ 
whatever to me. I had nobody 
Yet I had agreed to buy them 


a chap of about 


books. 

any use 
them to. 
hundred dollar 


Capitalizing Mistakes 


AM so accustomed to losing money that I 
never think first of that phase of my n 
takes. It is always the play itself, the 
In the first place I wish to know my own 
tions and habits of thought. Another reaso1 

I do not wish to make the same mist: 
time. A man can excuse his? 
by capitalizing them to 
profit. 

“Well, having made a 
dollar mistake but not yet having 
the trouble, I just looked at 
size him up as a first step. 

he didn’t actually smile at me 

standing little smile! He seems 

my thoughts. I somehow knew that I did 

not have to explain anything to him; 

knew it without my g h 

kipped the explanations and the pr 

and asked him, ‘How muc 

mission will you get 
five-hundred-dollar order 

“ He promptlyshook his head 
and said,‘ I can’t de !’ 

“* How muct 
persisted. 

“*A third. 
it!’ he said. 

‘A third of five | 


dollars is 


reason why 


five 


“i to read 
telling him. 

naries 
t! Sorry 


But I ca 








indred 


and 


one hundred 
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did not buy from the other ager 
people they couldn't ey 
That’s why they give 
and a third per 

**Tean’t qu 
me that set 

“*Why,” he 
J). P. Morgan 

“He wasn’t angr 
‘Honest, I did!’ 

A set of Walter S 


who not only has some fir ii d not I an) r more fri 


gan, 

put probably the original manuscripts agent one evening some week 

of some of the novels as well?’ upt« fan across him in a Sixtl 
“*Well, here’s his Joh I " I “1 his hat very politely and I 1 

And he promptly flashed on me : r \ and as 5 ( 
act signed by J. P. Morgan himself. ho *, Harding?’” 

It might not have been Mr. Morgan’ 


signature, but it did not occur to me to The High Cost of Personality 
doubt it at the time. Didn't he have 


mine in his pocket? All I felt was cu oa H' S well 
riosity. So I asked him, ‘How did you back a 
get past the librarian?’ “*T sold | 
“*T didn’t see any librarian. I saw day you 
himself In his office.’ 


too much!’ I said Every 


ed me, ‘ How do id 


Mr 3 M. rg 


ded 


I just talked t 


whose bus ne 


you two 
f you \ re back t signed con- 
ve itl to ' the money 


vuld 


he said 


“*Now tel 
ur commission ?’”’ 


Continued on Page 128 


Signing on the Dotted Line 


said. ‘I am not 


r ther 


he record 


‘*What rec 
** Mine.’ “<The 
“*What are you g at?’ did you tear 


‘Do you work for n ) : asked me. the contract? 


‘“** Yes,’ I said “*Because you 
‘*No.’ And he shook | ‘No, you don’ sus did not whine, but 
wouldn’t get enough fi ut of it. You certainly do n took it as I would 
work merely to add a few more dollars to your bank a have taken it in 
count, and you are not in Wall Street because you like easy your place.’ 
You get your fun some other way ; “*But I offered 
you the two hun 
‘I did not argue but asked, ‘How do you get yourfun?’ dred dollars of my 
‘Well,’ he confessed, ‘we've all got a weak spot. ownaccord,’ I said. 
‘*And what’s yours?’ “*T know; but 
‘Vanity,’ he si money isn’t every- 
“*Well,’ I told him, ‘you sueceeded in getting me to _ thing.’ 
sign on. Now I want to sign off, and I am paying y W “Something in 
hundred dollars fer ten 1 utes’ work. Isn’t thatenough his voice made me 
for your pride? say, ‘You’reright; 
***No,’ he ar od. ee, all the rest of the bunch it isn’t. And now 
have been work all Street for months and failed to what do you want 
make expenses. They said it was the fault of the goods metodo for you?’ 
and the territory. So the office sent for me to 

















prove that the fault was with their salesman- 
ship and not with the books or the place. They 
were working on a twenty-five per cent com- 
mission. I was in Cleveland, where I sold 

hty-two sets In two weeks. I am here to sell 
of sets not only to people who 
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MEORGPE’S usually happy countenance was 

the same when he emerged from the 
the president as when he went in 
had a rueful twist, blending half- IL 


P 
of 


bewil ler 


ment and a 
trace of hurt 
It wa the 
countenance 


of one who 


a peel, George 


g and sort of rangy—a 
package of quiet, smiling 
good nature; but new he stood 

i the tiled corridor of the high 
office building and gazed reproachfully at 
the gilt lettering on the door he had just 
closed he hind him. 

The gilt lettering on all the doors of this 
floor said THE SANTA ROSALIA VALLEY 
LAND AND DEVELOPMENT COMPANY; but 
under the legend on this particular door 
there was also the addendum, McAlpin 
Alpers, President. It was at the name that George gazed 
reproachfully, His own surname, as a matter of fact, was 
Alpers 

“Uncle, uncle,” George sorrowfully addressed the ad- 
dendum, ‘and you did this to me, the pet of the family!" 

Still in a helpless daze, he shouted ‘‘Down!” at the 
elevator. In the street below he climbed aboard his 
battleship-gray roadster that obliquely nosed the curb. 
Fhe powerful desert-going craft was like its young master 
in that it refused to be smart or dapper. A golden film 
of dust overlay what once, in the storeroom, had been a 
multi-ply polish. Similarly in vain had multiplied pol- 
ishes been laid on George. Man and machine alike took 
on their own congenial coating from whatever the planet’s 
care-free zephyrs wafted over them. Tailored negligence 
the most recherché was only prissy affectation beside any 
toggery’s outfit that George had been in half a day, and 
no film-hero’s minutely labored nonchalance could match 
George's unstudied, irresponsible ease. 

Soon he had left the city and its suburban villas behind, 
and was breezing along a surfaced stretch laid like a ribbon 
of gold across a purple-brown world. The month was May, 
and the chaparral was burned and dry and brittle. After 
a hundred miles of yuecas and sage and greasewood, he 
passed among the foothills, his course in rounding them 
describing many a letter S. Here was a higher and more 
verdant region. Scrub oaks were promise, the pines 
realization. Abruptly, with the last sweep of a final S$, 
there were no more foothills, except those mellowed in a 
bluish haze across a wide valley. The valley lay between 
the ranges like an emerald carpet, and a river’s dried bed 
meandered midway like a careless sprinkling of sand. 
Thia was the valley of the Santa Rosalia. 

The road curved down the valley until it paralleled the 
sandy river bed, The valley was very flat, and the banks 
of the’river were low and scarcely distinguishable. Any 
considerable flow would, if obstructed lower down, inun 
late the land for miles on either side. George moodily 
pondered this obvious fact as he drove. Gradually the 
two ranges of hills drew nearer until, in the vague distance, 
they seemed to merge. The distance to the meeting point 
was no longer vague when, instead of wild flowers on each 
ide, there were cultivated fields and trim new farm 
buildings farther back, each little group in its clump of 
young cottonwoods or patch of orchard. The fields were 
mostly beans, well up. Beans, beans, beans! George 
was now passing through Unit Number 1—thus far the 
only unit—of his uncle's land and development company. 

“Good-by, poor beans!”’ George addressed the beans. 

He was moved as by a personal acquaintanceship with 
every bean, and he did not wish to see them drowned out. 
Yet at the moment nothing seemed less imminent than a 
rush of waters. The river, by courtesy calling it that, was 
the driest thing on the landscape. Nevertheless, far away up 
in the mountains, a long winter’s fall of snow was melting, 
which must presently come rampaging down the valley. 
The freshet was an annual affair, like the vernal equinox 
or George's uncle’s hay fever, and you could almost set a 
date for it. Almost any day now would be the day. 

George sorrowed for the beans. He knew the hopeful 
grower of each one, and each grower’s family and his 
mortgage and his dog and his flivver, even to the cows and 
chickens. There were several hundred of these bean farm- 
ers in Unit Number 1, each with his forty acres bought 


By Eugene P. Lyle, 


LU STRATED BY CLARK FAY 


George Knew That He Would Have to Pot , 4 
a Few More, and by Waiting and Taking oe 


Pains He Did 


on time from the company, and as payments depended 
on crops, George’s uncle naturally wished the beans well 
also. 

George’s job was to look after the collections, but more 
largely and altruistically-as you would know without 
the telling if you knew George—he was a kind of liaison 
officer, and a sympathetic one, between the colonists and 
the company. 

Accordingly, being on the spot, he had reported by 
telephone to his uncle in the city that the freshet this year 
meant flooded crops—ruined crops. Ordinarily it would 
mean nothing of the kind; but, as George explained, a 
peculiar and desperate situation had unexpectedly arisen. 
George’s uncle had: listened, had ejaculated and had 
promptly sent out another man to take charge, ignoring 
George. And although George had but just now been to 
the city to inquire why this should be, not a bit of good 
had it done him. 

“Jehoshaphat, got to have a man there, don’t I?” 
uncle had exploded. ‘So I sent young Bobbs. He might 
need you around, so you'd better scoot on back. Do 
whatever he says.” 

The gray roadster was making rougher weather of it 
now, and cruising at slackened speed. The road hugged 
the river bed, and there were loose sand and gravel and 
occasional bowlders in it. The valley had narrowed. On 
either side the hills were closing in, and not a mile farther 
on they did close in, choking the valley down to a narrow 
gap hardly wider than the river bed itself. Here George 
had*to make a detour around a hill for the reason that 


They Scattered Right and Left, Each Man 
for Himself, and Took Cover Behind Rocks, 
From There They Opened Fire Again 
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across the gap, and therefore across the road as 
Fo well, a dam had been built. 


The thing stretched like a low sea wall between 
two headlands. Although not more than four 
feet high, it was ample for backing up the freshet 
into the valley. Since the valley was as flat as a 
floor, the waters would have an immense acreage 
over which to spread. The highest lying farm 
would suffer inches of blighting overflow. If the 
dam were not there the waters could pass through 
the gap, and at the worst soak only a fringe of 
the lower fields, and not that for long. But with 

the dam banking up the flood, all of Unit 

Number 1 was doomed to become a shal- 

low lake; and the lake would probably 

stand and ruinously stagnate for days, 

draining by slow seepage into the soil or 
through the dam. 

This matter of the dam was 

a totally unforeseen complica- 

tion in the affairs of the de- 

velopment company. Only the 

morning before George had found 

it there, like some incubus of imp- 

ish magic wished on him by his 

jinx while he slept. Apparently a band of gnomes had 

marked the spot for their activities, and during the night 

had toiled lustily, plucking water-worn bowlders out of the 

river’s bed and heaping them cairnlike in a line across the 

gap until they had closed the river’s narrow corridor. 

The goblins in the case, however, were human folks. They 

were the villagers of Santa Rosalia, men and women and 

probably most of the children. The night’s arduous labor 

had evidently been by unanimous impulse, with something 

weirdly obstinate in the motive. 

Completing the detour around the hill, George brought 
his gray roadster into the main street of the village itself, 
a spick-and-span modern little bungalow town pocketed 
among the wooded foothills; and a pleasant place, too, 
where not even man was vile, or not so very vile, the 
apparently damning evidence of George’s incubus to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Acacia trees trimmed to look 
like green sugar loaves set up on pegs lined the parking of 
the main street. Blocks of one-story shops pretending 
with their stucco arches to be old cloistered missions were 
mostly all plate-glass front. An old-mission refilling 
station, bright blue and terra cotta, occupied a graveled 
corner. Cottages with roses rambling all over them filled 
the other streets until they filled not only the pocket on 
this side of the river but spilled part way up the hillsides. 
Farther up, even to the crests, larger and more rustic 
bungalows nestled among the pines, with the cozily quaint 
effect of Swiss chalets. The whole prospect, in miniature 
or from afar, was like nothing so much as a child’s toy 
landscape, and you would expect dolls to inhabit it. They 
weren't dolls, however. They might be children in a way, 
or in the ways that the adult of the species never ceases to 
be a child; but not dolls. 
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The scattered Swiss chalets, high up, commanding the That big man in big pre 


view, the breeze, the sunset, the fragrance of the pines, ously active, of course. H 


and aught else that money might have a whim to buy, _ new oil field, to their offices 
were mostly summer homes—rookeries for downy birds of declined to interfere. He went 
} ] 


passage who incidentally and perforce shed green-backed being a thing accomplished it wz 

plumage for the feathering of the village rs’ nests. But the ion. And a court order to demolish 
villagers’ chief support was Unit Number ie forty- could issue, had to be argued and cause sl 
acre proprietors who came for the movies, for gasoline and you show cause right away. The other side w 
repairs, for bacon and sugar and hoes fertilizer and although ready enough to show cause vw 
hoes and hats and church, and bi ) ling n they time to get ready. 

shipped their beans. Yet despite this dependence on t} Thus ev 

busters of Unit Number 1, the villager f Sant and 

had raised a dam in the dark of the moon to mp them 


in 


ur der, and the reason 
George Alpers had a view 

of the reason as he looked 

down the main 

yond the foot of 

from the 


river, an 





tapered skyward in 
sordid ugliness of rougl 
grease-smeared timbers. 
Yet to the villagers tl 
uncouth pollution of their 
fair domain was as the rair 
I symbol and promise 
riches. 
i en hundred feet 
they had struck the oil 
sand. You could drop it on 
glowing coals and it would 
sizzle. The villagers we 
crazed with anticipation. 
" of them owned 
> well; but now, 
might expect to 
her any hour, 
com- 
The waters sweep 
down the dried river 
rse would flood the cas 


ll 1" 
ih ng 


wo g 

reared the 
gap to block 
wher 


g aiter 


George had gone down for 


a look, a hundr r more 
3 were 
shoveling earth 
ong cairn, tamp- 
between the bowl- 
facin 
> dam wi 
A bovir 


tereste pectator 


town marshal, 











a deputy town 
} imsel , though the di tine *‘Never, George Alpers, Never Have I Been So Perfectly Disgusted!" 
tion was purely ornamental, 

+ 


which the village had pinned on him as it might.a bouquet. 
The idea of George Alpers jailing anybody! But George while the oil company 


yack up against the 
back up ag t 


was troubled now, picturing what the dam would do to his One fact stood out: 
colonists, and he spoke to the town marshal. the. dam. Those villagers 
“That’s an unlawful thing! They can’t do that!” he on their own happy thoug 
I rotested. done the think ng, and 
The marshal came out of his bovine contemplation. colated down to them 
formation w 1 too,r 


was a stolid man, in that phase of trar 
brawn is softening to fat. removed orncol ’ an intelligence, 
from his mouth and waved it at the dam. called for a man of 
‘But it looks like it lor lid, don’t it?’ sent his | 
The marshal should rry. The river bed was out of — resul 
his jurisdiction. “You 


George talked to others. He made friendly als t nephew 


t 


their sense of fairness. They knew the dan 

be doing to good neighbors. Yes, but they 

damages out of the oil. rge saw that they 

What about 1e di age if they did 

asked. They pit is Ignorance, Not 

Let h brown, 

And look at then 

hole didn’t come in 

day 

It was then that George had gone back to | ice ir ze 1] : ore : : > an 

the village and tele phone 1 Mc Alpin Alpe rs. y er, but | Wi ist a ( ! j refiected that Continued on Page 66 
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PTVHERE is a widespread impression 
among American readers that Vis- 
count Shibusawa is the J. P. Mor- 

gan of Japan, as he is often called, and 

the accredited power behind the finan- 
cial throne. This is the result of super- 
ficial observation and also because the 

Grand Old Man, as he is also termed, 

is so arniable and accessible. Nothing is more remote 

from the truth, and Shibusawa himself would be the 
first to refute it. He has been retired from active busi- 
ness for many years and devotes his time and money 
to the development of friendly international relations. 

The real power in Japanese financial and industrial 
life is largely wielded by a group of families who have 
perpetuated themselves by birth and adoption, and 
who form an interlocking machine almost un- 
matched in teamwork and authority. The only 
institution comparable with it is, or rather was, 
the famous Rothschild family of Europe. This 
remarkable hierarchy maintained itself for gen- 
erations through an intermarriage which ex- 
tended to first cousins, and which apparently 
lid not impair virility or capacity. 

The Japanese not only do this, but when a 
male heir is lacking the father of the family 
can formally take on a desirable young man 
who in time becomes head of the clan. If the 
adopted one fails of issue he can do likewise. 

Some of the best-known names in the empire 
have kept alive by the same procedure. 
Hence Japan is the land of opportunity in more 
ways than one. 

The story of these feudal financial families, for such 
they are in scope and purpose, provides one of the 
most fascinating as well as little-known romances of 
the Fast. In a part of the world where blood counts for 
so much, and where family pride is a fetish, it presents a 
curious paradox. But everything is possible in Japan, espe- 
cially in the matter of human relationship. 

Nor is this business of adoption confined to the families 
who bear titles and whose names are emblazoned on ships, 
banks and factories. When the stork fails to leave a male 
child at the little wood-and-paper house of Mr. Ito any- 
where in Nippon, that gentleman can adopt a boy and 
then die in peace, knowing that his name and whatever 
glory attaches to it will go marching on. 

We Americans know adoption in a mild and restricted 
sort of way and usually employ it when we are in altruistic 
mood. It is a casual performance that usually engages 
only the rich or the philanthropically inclined. In Japan 
it is indulged in by the whole population and is almost as 
common as the fascinating dwarf pines whose eternal 
verdure relieves the landscape everywhere. 

The practice of adoption has existed in Japan from the 
earliest times. In the year 710 A. D. a statute was passed 
prohibiting the adoption of a child by any person except 
from among that person’s relatives. This provision was 
modified in 1630, and the adopter, as it were, is now free to 
choose anybody who appeals to him. 


been 


The Popular Practice of Adoption 


[ JN DER the present system anyone over twenty years of 
age can adopt an individual of less age, provided that 
the person adopted is not an ascendant of the one who does 
the adopting. This means that a nephew cannot adopt an 
uncle. There are some exceptions to the freedom of 
adoption. The head of a family cannot adopt a male in 
case there is already a male heir in the family. It some- 
times happens that after the heir is adopted an heir of the 
blood is born. In such cases, and they are not infrequent, 
the adopted son keeps the title and usually a large portion 
of the fortune. A guardian cannot adopt his ward until 
the estate of the ward is finally administered. If a married 
person is adopted it can be accomplished only by the 
adoption of both husband and wife. Thus the family 
immediately takes two strides instead of one. 

The purposes of adoption in Japan are varied. One of 
the most common is to continue the family name. There 
are many conspicuous examples. Perhaps the most nota- 
ble was that of the late Prince Yamagata, who was dean 
f the Genro—-the Elder Statesmen—and the master 
haper of the destiny of modern Japan. He was childless, 
so he adopted the son of his sister, who has succeeded to 
the titles-of his eminent foster father. Practically the 
same thing was true of many-sided Marquis Okuma, one 
of the greatest of Japanese statesmen, who died in January 
of this year. 

in connection with the passing of Marquis Okuma oc- 
curred a curious and characteristic Japanese event. In 
Japan a notable can become canonized if fifty thousand of 
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Japan's Financial Families 


By ISAAC Ff. MARCOSSON 


N 


Baron Hachiroemon Mitsui 


his fellow countrymen vay 
a yen apiece and make a pil- 
grimage to his grave. I use 
the word “canonize’’ be- 
cause it seems to be the best 
Western way of expressing 
what the Japanese would 
regard as sainthood: These 
pilgrimages and payments 
were going on during my first 
visit to Japan, in February. 
When I returned in June the 
proper quota had beén rolled 
up, and henceforth Okuma 
will be enshrined among the 
immortals. 

The second most common 
provocation for adoption is 
when the father wants to 
retain his daughter in the 
immediate family after her 
marriage. To do this he 
formally adopts his: son-in- 
law as son. A well-known 
illustration is provided by 
Hajime Motoda, who is 
Minister of Communica- 
tions. His daughter, Kiku 
Motoda, married a Mr. Ino- 
mota, but before the mar- 





record called the Koseki. This is regis- 
tered at what we would call the city or 
village hall, wherever the family happens 
to have its domicile. No person whose 
name does not appear on this Koseki is 
officially a member of the household. In 
adoption the name of the person adopted 
is taken off the Koseki of the family he 
is leaving and is put on the Koseki of the brood he is join- 
ing. In this way the adoption is legally effected. There 
are no other legalities. Perhaps this is one reason why the 
practice has become so common. 
When a Japanese wants a divorce he simply takes his 
wife’s name off his Koseki and he is freed of marital 
bonds. Nothing could be easier or more simple. This 


N process probably accounts for the casualness with 


\ which so many Japanese regard marriage and the 
lightness with which they enter it. It is hard on 
the wife, to be sure, but for the fickle and frolic- 
some husband it is a godsend. 

As a result of the lightning divorce law of Japan 

there once occurred an amusing incident in which 

an American girl figured. She married a Japa- 

nese at Atlantic City. So far as America was 

concerned the ceremony was valid. She failed, 

however, to register at the Japanese consulate, 

and from the Nipponese standpoint the perform- 

ance was not legal. The consulate registry abroad 
corresponded with the Koseki at home. 

The pair went to Japan to live, but the wife was 

unhappy and wanted to return to America. When 

she went to the Foreign Office to get a passport she 

was told that she was not 

legally married, according to 

the Japanese, because she 

had failed to register at the 

consulate. At the American 

Embassy, which next 

sought, she was informed 

that she was a Japanese sub- 
ject because she had married 

a Japanese national. For 

the moment the lady found 

herself without a country. 


she 


Family Pride 


N DESPERATION she 

enlisted the aid of an 
American lawyer in Yoko- 
hama, who was an expert in 
international law. He extri- 
cated her in ingenious fash- 
ion. First, he had the woman 
enrolled on the husband’s 
Koseki, which married her 
according to the Japanese 
law, and two hours later he 
got her a divorce by cancel- 
ing her name on her liege 
lord’s Koseki. She was now 
an American citizen, and 
upon applying at the Amer- 
ican Embassy she received a 
passport without any de- 
lay. She had been married 
and divorced within the 
space of two hours! 

Having got these techni- 
calities of adoption out of 
our system we can now go 
on to the stories of the great 
families. Before doing so 








riage took place thé groom 
was adopted by his pro- 
spective father-in-law, who 
thereupon became his 
father. The groom at once assumed the name of Motoda. 

A third reason is to acquire social position for the pur- 
pose of marriage. If a peer, for example, desires to marry 
a woman of humble birth he can get another peer to adopt 
the girl, which immediately makes her a member of the 
socially elect and therefore eligible to assume a title. The 
peer of the first part. thus loses no face by the transaction. 

This practice of adoption is not without its abuses. The 
chief offenses have been committed in connection with the 
geisha traffic. Formerly some of these unhappy girls were 
sold or contracted for in bondage like so many chattels. 
Now the employer adopts the girl, and thereby exercises 
absolute control over her. Some of these nefarious 
adoptions have been declared void. 

So much for the purposes of adoption. The method is 
exceedingly simple. For every family in Japan there is a 


Soichiro Asano (Right) and His Son and 
Heir, Ryoze Asano 


it is necessary to make one 
further explanation. You 
cannot grasp the significance 
of these closely knit groups without first knowing some- 
thing about the family system in general. 

As in China, the family idea is at the very root of Japa- 
nese life. The emperor is a symbol of the paternity of the 
nation, and the people are proud and glad to call him 
father. Despite laxity, immorality, and the ease with 
which the matrimonial bonds are sundered, what we would 
figuratively designate as the hearthstone—in Japan it is 
merely a charcoal brazier—is a revered thing. Family 
pride is not only strong but it implies a sacred obligation. 
One must take care of his own. This is why you seldom see 
a beggar on the streets in Japan, why there are no alms- 
houses, why there is so little unemployment in normal 
times. The Nipponese do not know the meaning of the 
bread line. If a man loses his job he goes to one of his 
relatives and is provided for until he can secure work 
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again. In other words, the weak cling to the strong. It 
makes a dent in the economic structure, because the mo- 
ment the head of a family rises to affluence he becomes a 
sort of mark for the needy dependents of his line. 
honor bound to succor them. 


He is in 


What is known as the family council becomes an un- 
official domestic supreme court. 
every step of importance 
a house, or a journey 


Among rich and poor 
be it marriage, the building of 
is first discussed in one of these 
communal meetings, and its verdict is rigidly respected. 
Once the decision is made there is never a reversal. Here 
you have a survival of the feudal idea which extends to 
every Japanese activity. 

I could cite what would appear to the westerner to be 
many amusing examples of this iron-fisted family-council 
rule. A member of the Tokugawa family, which is de- 
scended from the last of the Shoguns, built a handsome 
residence in a fashionable quarter of Tokio. It was erected 
during the absence of the head of the line. When he 
returned he discovered that the son’s house was larger 
than his own. This was contrary to the rule promul- 


gated in the family council. As a result the scion 


More than one government has been known by the name 
of one of the great houses. Some of the men who represent 
In this illuminating detail 
out of the 
The model for the 


official aids and comforts to Japanese big business 


cians. The reason is obvious. 


the Japanese have only taken another leaf 


book of western civilization. 


was undoubtedly the American legislative group 
which represented the so-called special inter 
ests back in that good old day when might 
was right in our corporate life. In America 
pitiless publicity singed the unholy alli- 
ance between business and politics. In 
Japan the game goes on merrily. 

First and foremost among the finan- 
cial families is the Mitsui Clan. One 
need not go to Japan to touch their far- 
flung interests. Wherever the trade 
winds biow, there you will find some 
representative of this hierarchy, whose 





had to alter his establishment completely so as to 
conform to the mandate. If ason happens to pile up 
a fortune larger than that of his father he must sur- 
render a share of it to his parent. Headship of a fam- 
ily in Japan implies seniority in every detail. 

Now you can see why these financial families have 
been able to build up their fortunes and why their 
rule is so strong. Like the storied clans of Venice 
that flourished in the era of her grandeur, each fam- 
ily engaged in commerce has a crest which is used on 
the house flags where a merchant marine is operated. 
It is also stamped upon the kimonos of the servants 
and the jackets of the coolies. These devices are 
used in all the advertisements of their various com- 
panies. The insigne of the far-flung Mitsubishi Com- 
pany, for instance, is three diamonds, while that of 
the equally powerful Mitsui interests is four crossed 
lines with three smaller lines in the center. Prac- 
tically every Japanese concern of consequence em- 
ploys a crest. The Yokohama Specie Bank uses a 
variation of the chrysanthemum, while Suzuki & 
Co., one of the largest concerns in the country, 
employs an eight-pointed star. The emblem of the 
powerful South Manchuria Railway is a cross section 
of a rail laid on the letter M. 


The Vertical Trust in Japan 


f bes: fact that so many rich families are involved in 
trade is a direct reversal of the old Japanese caste 


idea. Ir 


est social 


the feudal times the warrior held the high 
position, while the merchant was looked 
This was the exact opposite of 
China, where the merchant has always had the pre- 
mier place. After him came the scholar. In Japan 
today the man of money has almost supplanted the 
successor to the daimio, as the feudal lord was known 
Mars has given way to Mammon! 

One of the most enlightening evidences is the fact 
that the Imperial Household, like that 
Hohenzollern régime in Germany, 
intrenched in trade. 


as a lowbrow. 


upol 


vanished 
is strongly 
The practice of in 
vesting in companies was inaugurated 
by the Emperor Meiji, who was a 
hrewd and farseeing person. He 
acquired an immense tract of yy 
land in the heart of Tokio 
and it has risen immensely in 
value. The original Imperial 
Hotel stood on a part of it. 
The Imperial Household 
has supplied practically 
all the funds for the new 
hostelry of the same 
name, erected near the 
old site. The royal fam- 
ily is also interested in 
the Mitsubishi Com- 
pany and in various 
large spinning factories. 
One more preliminary 
detail concerning the fi- 
nancial families must be 
disposed of before the cur- 
tain rises on the narrative. 
It is not surprising to dis- 
cover that such powerfully 
intrenched wealth with all its 
social leverage should be in- 
timately involved in politics. 








Marquis Matsukata, Last of the Genro 
Above—Baron Koyata Iwasaki 


origin and development contribu 
the most romantic chapter to the 
For 
four centuries it has dominatec 
the the 
Collectively it is both the rich 
the 
group in the Far East 

Here you have an almost ideal 
example of the consolidation o 
family authority. The Mitsui 
today comprise an aggregatior 


of many of kindred 


story of Japanese business 


commerce. of natior 


est and most powerful 


persons 


eage branching 


families. Each ar 
of Mitsui, although 


them born to the bloo 
process of adoption the 
has The 


head, so to spe ik, is Baron Hachiros 


are 


been maintained titular 


of a holding company called the 
a Gomeit Kaisha 


these institutions in high places are termed geisha politi ing capital of 


Mitsui ¢ 
is an unlimited partnershiy 
200,000,000 yen 


omel Kaisha 
with a work- 

$100,000,900, it controls 
banks, 


g and forwarding 


operates a variety of enterprises, including 
rs, tradi 
es, wareh 
, en ng worl 
d manufacturing plant 
practical purposes it 


the vertical trust, brought to s 


repres¢ 


high development in Germ 
by Hugo Stinnes, for it is 
Moreover 


claims immen 


contained, 
© areas 
afforestation undertakings in 
all the Japanese colonies. 
almost unpar 
operations 


welfare 


round out its 
alle led 
ducts a 
not only 
bodies of its employes Dut 
trains their minds as well for 
the work of the world 
In the organization of the Mit 
sui family you have Japanese 
skill and organization at their 
Despite its feudal conce p 
tion it has afforded opportunities 
for advancement to men 


recon 


best 


of humble 
birth who have become the 
factors in the economic life of 
pire. Conspicuous among them is 
Dan, Japan’s foremost business man 
chairman of the board of the holding company 
To understand this colossal enterprise it Is neces 


kuma 


ary to get the complete historical approach, whicl 
will also unfold the whole development of modern 
It links 


and 


business in Japan. the real feudal era with 


the present day, shows how the old war lords 
who scorned trade turned to it with surprising ene rgy 
and originality. 


Pioneers in Trade 


{pew ancestors of the Mitsuis originally belonged 
to the Fujiwaras— the family qualified for regency 
as it was called—which meant that it ranked 
to the reigning house. In the latter part of the fif 
teenth century Takahisa, of the Sasaki clan, and 
daimio of Omi, was adopted by Norisada Mitsui into 
his family Mit 


next 


ead of the 


eftains of the Sasal 


His son, who became h 
was one of the seve! cr 
the collapse of the Sasaki 
Takayasu, who held the title 
tired to the province of Ise Here 
kept himself aloof fron 


life and 
that raged ir 
Takayasu’ 
Matsuzaka 
brewing sal 


of Japan 


Every big family—and this 
means the group of commercial or 
banking interests under its control 
usually has friends at court. They . are 
honeycomb the government institutions 
and are on the lookout for special privilege 


mon Mitsui. His is the 

Radiating from this major stem are the 
Honke—or five principal families, as they In 1687 tl 
known—and the Renke, Wher 

families. This assemblage of persons is known juick sales ¢ nockdown prices in Japa 
in Japan as the \ 1i family 


ranking group xperiment 


were two sl 


or five collateral 


Baron Okura 


Through the agency Continued on Page 136 
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SARLY in the ason the head of our show i “Stop it? Say, you remember, 
4 ti xlucer--called me into his office, ‘I By @] louse Treasurer many tickets we allotted to the 
4 1 to make some close observations the first week?” 
fice,” he said, “and make some DECORATION BY RAY ROHN “Four hundred a night, wasn’t it?” 
to what we can do about this specu- “Yes, more than three-fourths of the goo 
it's getting on my nerves.”’ I took this I got the name of the man who had finally sold the “But brokers are different. They are really 
is worth, It happens once or twice every tickets and started tracing them. The young woman had __ience to the theater-going public. We couldn’t get 
bought them for what we know in theatrical lingo as one without them. They only charge a fee of fif 
i iter treasurer for nearly forty years of the buzzards—-4 man with no standing at the box office “You mean they are a convenience to } 
nough observations of this kind to have who gets tickets by hook or crook and sells them forall the public. We can’t get at this thing —if you really wan 
r before my present boss wore long pants. _ traffic will stand. by kidding ourselves. Don’t you know that a broker car 
fora salary. I used the same straight This scalper in turn had sold them toa fellow down the do a little scalping if he wants to?” 
ions. I don’t even get a laugh street who makes a specialty of catering to rich custom- “‘Of course he can sell tickets to whom | 
ers. Next they had gone to the butler of a wealthy family. the same as anybody else can. We can't 
ymers to appear at my window the Evidently unable to use them the family had given them 
martly dressed young woman. She back to the butler, and he had sold them to the doorman Are the Managers Sincere? 
the fifth row. The play running at the at the club. 
he hits of the season. In this process the tickets had increased in value eleven TUCKED my little slip in my pocket and went ; 
Monday and the young lady wanted the dollars! By coming to the box office on Monday this to my ticket window. Being an employe I could express 
night. For them she paid two dollars clubman could have saved that much money. myself only so far. My boss was actually trying to hand 
nts each, including the tax. That happened to be true in this particular case, but it me the same bunk that he had given out to newspaper 
bers on these tickets on a card and __ is not always true. There are times when the tickets could reporters. I've listened to it for fully twenty years, though 
to the drawer. I had no particular reason for not have been bought at the window if the man had come and ought to be used to it by now. I really had had a 
young woman, but she was early and I six weeks ahead of time. fleeting hope, when he asked me to make suggestions, that 
tomer was just as good as another for Nine times out of ten the ticket brokers would have had he might do something. But he was just like the others. 
' the whole lower floor, or most of it, a month in advance. That house owner and producer had no more thought of 
ing through the formula. Brokers, in our classification, are distinguished from the stopping ticket speculation than he had of raising my 
scalpers— the buztards—in that they buy tickets and sell salary to a thousand dollars a week. 
A Specimen Transaction them at an advance of fifty cents only—a service charge, Managers and producers try to make a big problem of 
they call it. this thing. It’s nothing of the kind. Any five theatrical 
night I checked up my ticket rack and saw Anyway, I had rnade my first observation for the benefit managers of importance could get together tomorrow and 
were occupied. Looking inside Lfound of the boss, and made a report. stop the whole practice in less than a week if they wanted 
ld the tickets. At intermission I talked ““And what do you make of it--what is your conclu- to. But they are not going to do it. They haven't the 
sion?” he asked. nerve. 
d telling me where you got those tickets “It means,” I said, “that eleven dollars has been wasted “How are they going to stop it?”’ you ask. 
1 paid for them?” I asked. somewhere, and, in the long run, the theater will lose the “Why, as I told my boss, you folks car I 1 
hem at the club, from the doorman,” he greater part of it.” simply not selling to the brokers, scalpers or anybody else 
one of the best-known college clubs in My present boss is rather young in show business. He but regular house customers.” 
cost me sixteen dollars and a half.” looked at me inquiringly. “But we have no way of knowing who they are,”’ a pré 
strong, even to an old hardshell like ““T mean,” I explained, ‘‘that while these hustlers were ducer had the nerve to tell me once. That was a rathe 
look of surprise. picking up a little profit here and there the best you get broad insult to my intelligence. 
" he said. “But we wanted to see this out of it is to lose a customer. After being soaked sixteen That very producer had made arrangements to sell four 
{ the only way we could do it. Isn’t there dollars and a half for two tickets you don’t think that man hundred tickets to the brokers a week before the house 
ome way you foiks can stop this sort of thing? After this is going to pick out this theater the next time he wants to had opened. Moreover, he had collected the money ir 
I’m through.’ see a show, do you?” advance, had used it to put the show on its feet. He had 
I explained that we were trying; that I had questioned “Well, how can we stop it?” started in on a shoestring, and I knew it. 
n for just that reason I looked at him and laughed. I had to. (Continued on Page 103) 
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IPAURIT S Ll GI C — By Kathleen hloward 


IFE for woman is one long struggle to keep a shine on 
her finger nails and off her nose; and just now if you 
want to look like a Parisian your face powder is 

ochre or of brownish tinge; marshmallow noses are out 
and coffee-caramel noses are in, and it is very hard not to 
be streaky. 

Therefore that is one more thing you may do to your 
poor husband in Paris: lug him round till you find the 
right face powder for your skin. It is so difficult to get 
John to realize that it is not safe for a beautiful woman 
like yourself to shop alone in Paris. You say brightly over 
the chocolate and brioche in your hotel sitting room at 
nine A.M.: 

“John dear, I thought you'd like to go to M ’s with 
me this morning; I hear their clothes collection is too 
sweet.” 

‘Not for me,” says John in his most American accent; 
not the one he cultivated when the Russian countess on 
the boat conversed with him or the one behind which he 
smiled when Lord P. asked him to drop in for a week-end 
at his country place in England. “It'd be too sweet for 
me; I’d catch the tone of the thing too well and just 
be one great sticky hulk myself, sitting on one of those 
hawrrible little sofas and watching those Janes prance 
round as though the ship was rolling under them and 
they had to balance their arms and legs at every step.” 

“But, John, the girls are famous for their beauty at 
M ’s; one of them is thought by some to rival Dolores 
herself, and another is a dark beauty no less famous. 
Those two wear most of the evening gowns.”” Your voice 
dies away dreamily and you watch him narrowly. “Don’t 
you like to see beautiful girls in evening dress, dear?” 

“Like it? I adore it! Lead me to it!’”’ bellows John, a 
changed man. You sigh and pat your back hair; it seems 
almost a shame, it is so easy. 

These are two of woman’s chief amusements in Paris, 
amusing John and buying herself clothes. If she can get 
John to go off with his cronies to some 
café where he may make up for lost time 


You see them in the morning in the Latin Quarter, evi- 
dently geniuses in their familiar disguises of sandals, flow- 
ing ties, odd hats for the men, none for the women. The 
girls are, of course, corsetless, and perhaps a bit dusty; but 
full, obviously, of secret purpose and giving yelling expres- 
sion to their banal personalities. The men are of all na- 
tions; Chinese and Japanese in large numbers, French or 
American. They emerge, however, at four o'clock in this 
new after-the-war Paris from their moldering and shabby 
chambres meublées or their studios of dubious cleanliness, 
and go all slicked up to tea at the Ritz or the Claridge 

The Paris Americans of before the war were largely of a 
different class from those you see nowadays. They used to 
be women of exceptional elegance, men of large affairs, 
with a goodly supply of lace-collared, flat-heeled school- 
teachers doing a summer in Europe for five hundred 
dollars, without smiling. Now you see obsolete hump-toed 
shoes on men from goodness knows where, padded shoul 
ers we never see in America; people—-masses of them. 
Elegance has gone, people have come. Perhaps it is as it 
should be, but it isn’t pretty. 

Of course we are all expected to start drinking as soon 
as the ship pulls out of New York Harbor, and keep up 
one happy mood of booze until we face the stern customs 
men on our return trip. As a matter of fact, we don’t at 
all, because we never were a particularly drinkish nation; 
we left all that to a small number who did it pretty thor- 
oughly for us, and still do. 

But there are so many amusements open to you in Paris. 
Bribe a bushy taxi driver to take you out to Longchamp 
to the races some Sunday. You can have a wonderful time, 
really. You go in, the gateman remarking casually to 
the world at large, in a loud voice, “Two men and two 
women !”’ as you pass through, and you wonder at his quick 
observation. You then buy a printed slip of the races to be 
run, giving the horses, owners, jockeys, finishing up with 
the colors the boys will wear as they ride. You may choos« 





with one or two devastating glasses of i 
beer, then she is free to window-shop, that 

delight of the female mind. She may gaze 
at the Rue de la Paix’s fabulous spread 
of tumbling jewels, or mentally try on all 
the hats displayed in little shops, or try 
to live up to the inspiring | 
gling to right and left of her. Or she may 
peer into the dusty depths of the real and 


ngerie dan- 


fake antique dealers’ shops; pretentious 
ones on the right bank, little, adorable, 
imagination-stirring ones on left 
bank. Old wood engravings in really 
worm-eaten frames stand mutely beside 
piles of monsieur’s discarded watch fobs; 
some with gorgeous crests engraved on 
their carnelian faces; some with dark 
moss agates mounted in rare gold tracery. 
Faded miniatures lie beside them and 
chains of all nations dangle from strings 
strung across the window’s face; crystal, 
seed pearl, gold, glass and silver; Ger- 
man iron jewelry, made during the First 
Empire to replace the sacrificed jewels 
of fairest women. 


The Swan Hunt 


NE redoubtable female poisoned the 

summer of her friends by hunting , 
continuously for two carved wooden 
swans of her imagination. They must not 
be painted or varnished; they must be 
of natural wood. Getting her into a shop, 
poking up the detached salesman, ex- 
plaining in laborious French the impos- 
sible thing she wanted, getting her out 
of the shop when it was all over and the 
proprietor had grasped just how idiotic 
she and her quest were—all this was 
repeated almost daily by her perspiring 
relations until Cherbourg and the ship’s 
tender mercifully claimed her for their 
own. 

But everyone searches for something 
in Paris, be it food, handkerchiefs, a love 
affair, a pair of carved wooden swans, a 
collapsible opera hat or cobweb stock- 
ings; and, take it from me, you will find 
what you want if you know where to 
look. For Paris is inexhaustible. Think 


Seasick or Cocotte, or you may use any one of the innu- 
merable newspaper tips as a betting guide. You walk into 
the ravishingly flowering gardens back t p 
green grand stand and read the latest list 

their numbers 

One girl remarks, “I've bet on O’Neill ali season and he 
has brought in so many horses that I am six thousand 
francs ahead. I adore the tit O'Neill.” 

Some bet on hunches entirely; some follow number 
systems; one of our friends, a particularly mad French 
man, Swings a pin on a string about the racing sheet in his 
morning paper, and mentally bets on the one where the 
pin jabs. He says he is thousands ahead 

So you back the horses for place or winner and flock out 
as the gong rings to see them canter to the starting point 
in the huge green oval spread before you. In the center of 
this ring stand thousands of men spectators, real fans. You 
wonder where they all come from, and whether th “y really 
have nothing to do Sometimes they have large hot fami- 
lies with them, and bulky newspaper packages of dry 
lunches, which they munch standing in the glaring sun 
all the long afternoon and apparently taking it all terrifi- 


cally seriously. 


A Day at the Races 


vy may go up in the tribune with royalty or stay 
down on the marble steps or gravel, climbir yon your 
rush-bottomed chair when you begin to hear the d of 
hoofs which tells you that the horses have turne the 
bend and are tearing for their goal ‘rouching, brilliant 
dabs of boys, glistening brown and bay flanks, twinkling, 
brittle legs, extended heads and glorious drumming of 
hoofs, to the ever-incre asing roar <« crowd, and the 
dash past you to the winning 
The poor have a share 
must first be deducted bef 
made a great 
season, losing or * fifty centimes 
don’t know just hov did it, but 
the outcome of the complicated 
backing I indulged in and the 
odds that fell to my lot 
ndoubtedly 
place 


Y m 


Per 
Rits 


01, lower banked, 
ill Paris’ be t, are 
A woman friend of 
mall diamond among 
in tha ame garden and 
and peers as we sip coffee 
with a dash of Cointreau 
i that the Ritz 
garden | 
Let's dine tor 


} 
ischi 





doe 
habit of } 
e personality of the 


brings Guitry In per 








of the types that seek and find their 
Mecca here! 


Settling the Question of the Skirt's Length 


and brain as though he wers 


Continued on Page 144 
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TUMBLEWEEDS 


Cherokee-Kansas line, 
Four men sat on the edge 


FTVHE one busin block of Wharton, a little town 
twent, nil rth of the 


lalmo t deserted 
ard sidewalk midway of the block. Two 
t the 


i a wooden 


agall 


By Hal G. Evarts 


ILLUSTRATED sr Ww. Hf. BD. KOERNER 


covered with There were occasional flats car- 
peted with short, wiry salt grass. As Carver neared the 
edge of one of these basins he suddenly pulled up his 
horse and peered through the fringe of tall grass that 
graced the crest of an in- 
termediate ridge. 


grass. 





roofed the 
wre a hardware 
ur horsemen ciat 
ered round the corner, 
ck masks furnishing a 
mnitrast to the quiet 
cene, and the few 
Vharton who 
» be abroad wit 
advent of the 
odern bandit, come to re 
place the road agent, whose 
day had passed when rail 
md transportation super- 
eded stagecoach travel on 
the overland trails. 
Three of the men dropped 
from their before 
the Wharton bank, two of 
entering while the 
third stood guard before the 
door and the mounted man 
held the horses of the other 


saddles 


them 


three, 
rhe the saddle 
addressed the startled spec- 


man in 


and his voice, al- 


Lators, 
though not raised above 
a conversational tone 
the length of the silent 
trent 

‘Take it 


ed. ‘No one’s going to 


ear- 
ried 


easy,” he ad- 


get hurt unless you etart 
acting up.” 
He spoke with quiet as- 
irance, but the man on the 
loor was of a more bluster 
ype 
All you cattlestand dead 
quiet!"’ he threatened. 
Notasoundthere! You!” 
he bawled as a man shifted 
his position. “‘What did I 
tell you about keeping 
quiet?” 
yourself,” 


horse ad- 


‘Keep quiet 
the man on the 

ed, “You'll 
the lot of them 
gab.” 

Those within the bank re 
ported later that one of the 


stampede 


with your 


inside men was silent 


throughout the affair, never 
peaking a word but instead 


| 
making his wishes known 
His - 





“Here comes the casual 
party now,” he commented. 
‘*Wounded as stated in the 
reports, and with 
right at his heels.” 

Two hundred yards out 
in the flat a rider was pound- 
ing down toward the pos- 
sible cover afforded by the 
rough country which Carver 
had just traversed. His left 
arm hung stiffly at his side 
and he turned in his saddle 
with an effort as he gazed 
back at a group of horse- 
men, some eight or ten of 
them, that were surging out 
into the far edge of the 
depression a mile or more 
behind. 

As Bart crossed the low 
ridge he started to whirl his 
horse at thesight of the man 
posted in his line of flight, 
then recognized Carver and 
held straight Carver 
turned and rode with him, 
noting that Bart’s horse was 
almost spent. 

“I'd trade mounts and 
let them pick me up instead; 
I could furnish a perfect 
alibi,” Carver said. ‘But 
that wouldn’t do. They’d 
trace the ownership of your 


a posse 


on. 


horse.’ 

“Don’t let that point de- 
ter you,” Bart returned 
easily. “This is no horse of 
mine. I wouldn’t own him 
I borrowed him, sort of, on 
the spur of the moment.” 

“But the saddle,”’ Carver 
insisted. 

“Goes with the horse,” 
said Bart. “‘ You're not up 
to yourself or you’d recog 
nize that it isn’t my outfit.” 

“Allright. Let’s switch 
Quick!"’ Carver ordered 
“* Duck up that coulee to the 
left and keep on the grass 
where it won't 
tracks,” he advised wher 
the change had beer 
effected. “Push him hard 
and hold to the bottoms.’ 

Carver veered off to the 


leave any 








by motions ef his hand 
companion see med nervous 
and excited, 

Che pair emerged from the bank and the three dis- 
mounted men swung to their saddles. As the quartet 
jumped their horses down the street the door of the hard- 
the reports of a rifle rolled forth in 

wilt The man who had held the horses lurched 

dizzily, sprawling forward over the saddle horn, then fell 
mount jumped sidewise. The silent 
man set his own horse back on its haunches, seized the 
reins of the animal and leaned from the saddle to 
help the fallen man to remount. The blustering party 
whirled his horse and emptied his gun at the front of the 
store from which the concealed rifleman operated. Spec- 
tators, galvanized into action by the splintering glass of 
tore windows, ducked hurriedly for cover. As the fallen 
man regained his saddle the three men rounded the corne@ 
and followed after the fourth, who had held on without 
slackening his speed. 

Near noon of the following day Carver was well on his 
way toward Hinman’s range to bring back the hundred 
head of yearlings he had purchased in the spring. The news 
of the Wharton raid had been carried to the bunk house 
by a grub-liner the night before, and Carver turned it over 


in his 


ware store opened; 


uccession 


to the street as his 


loose 


mind as he rode. 

“The blustering man on the door was Noll Lassiter,” 
“and the silent man inside was Milt. The 
I can’t place him. I’m wondering about 


he mused, 
nervous party 


“Take it Easy,’' He Advised. 


the casual individual] who held the horses. It certainly 
does look as if they’dicanceled the family feud.” 

For Bart Lassiter’s two-day trip to Caldwell had length- 
ened into a week and‘he had not yet returned. The name 
of Lassiter had been whispered in connection with recent 
misdeeds, but the raids had been frequent and at widely 
separate points. It! was certain that Milt and Noll 
Lassiter had not participated in some of these, their where- 
abouts at the time having been definitely established, and 
there was no proof that they had been connected with any 
one of the numerous affairs. 

Carver angled slightly westward as he reached the sand- 
hill country near the line. This was the poorest land in all 
the Strip, yet in common with better stuff it had been 
staked solidly on the day of the run. The majority of 
these sand-hill claims were destined to change hands many 
times before prove-~p work would be completed and 
patents issued for the land. Carver found this country 
unfenced, and the few homestead cabins were mainly de- 
serted. The surface was rough and choppy, a veritable 
maze of dunes, some covered with tufts of tall red grass and 
studded with clumps! of dwarfed brush and needle-leaved 
yucca plants. There were ridges and domes of white 
blow-sand, worn by the action of the wind. These stretches 
of sand had retarded the progress of the fire which had 
swept the country in late summer, and the most of it was 


“No One's Going to Get Hurt Untess You Start Acting Up"’ 


right. He had covered 

something over half a mil 
when the posse sighted him as he crossed alow ridge. For 
another three miles he maintained a lead, then rode out 
onto a high point of ground and halted his weary mount 
The posse had fanned out over a half-mile front to guard 
against their quarry’s doubling back through the choppy 
breaks. ' 

One after another of the man hunters sighted the 
solitary figure on the ridge and headed for the spot. Carver 
turned and regarded the first two that approached. They 
pulled their horses to a walk, allowing time for another pair 
of riders to draw in from the right. 

“Sit tight there!’’ one man called. 
now!” 

“Where did all this delegation spring from?” 
demanded. 

The sheriff reached the spot and assumed command. 

“You, Ben, get his gun,” he ordered, and one of the 
four crowded his horse closer to Carver’s and reached to 
remove his gun from its holster. 

The sheriff reigned over a Kansas county and his juris- 
diction did not extend to the Strip, a fact which had not 
deterred him from crossing the line with his posse when hot 
after his man. The men were regarding their catch with 
some doubt. 

“Was that buzzard wearing chaps?” 
the others. 


“No queer stuff 


Carver 


one man asked of 





tn ta ra nl ee tl en 


eee 





Carver grinned and answered the q 
directed at him. 


“T couldn’t say as to the style of his pants,” he returned. 


“But his headgear was black.’ 
“It was for a fact,” on 

Carver’s battered gray hat 
“What's all this?” the 

a black hat?” 
He, too, was studying C 
“This fel] V sf lres 
Sut the horse lox 
“Tt’s the selfsa 

‘arver. 
“Did you trade?”’ the sheriff dem: 
“No; he er 


“Speak 1 Get it out qu 


aid Carver 


“TI was rospecting aro. 
plained. “ auntered ba 
tanding where my horse } 
tlimpse of a black hat thr 
new that the party under it 


wreck ar 


£ 
1 
} 
“a 
I crawled this 


any mount 
rade. Onet 
ya ked me sey 

hing hard.” 
1 


aamn your n 


ake You aio anyw 


was up 0 


“He's got a better one under 
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uery as if it had been here in the Strip; but I wasn’t going to let 
the line stop me when we was right on him.” 


“Why were you wanting him? 


* Carver 
asked. 

He raised his eyebrows in evident surprise 
as the officer gave the details of the Whartor 
hold-up and announced that the 
man they had hunted was the 
wounded one of the quartet. 

“They'd holed up somewhere 
till dark, but we got word they'd 
headed down this way in the 
the officer explained, 

“Likely this fellow was feeling 
sick and had to } le out He ‘d 
spotted us riding into the sand 


straddling 


him now night,” 


‘arver ex hills and was just climbing | 


crow bait horse to make a run for it w i 
brief wesighted him over a mile ahead. 
He'd posted hir If 
so’s he could wat 
ip on your fresh horse anc » 
ff by now. No use for us to go 
on. I'll send word to Oval Spring 
to the sheriff there 
in this country.” 
““Any idea who he mig 
Carver inquired. “ Anyone 
the line get a look at } 
. 1 r ‘Not My e sherif 
Ly. ( nor **Tle’s in the clear as far : 


unted out here t y help him mak aget-away?” tyi I Nobody’s 


ver admitted 

; ght have nt me word abou 
he was planning, ig 
would jun li utlining his r 
there o ' sted Just w 
play out 

The officer f 
Carver grir 
members of 
left, had now 
approaching the 

“If you want me 


mind going gy 


ng a fresh 


absurd |] 


turr 
r wasn’t 
“Do you know this 
“Do I?” the mar 
one I’ve he 
Carver's name was |} 
that he could be found if 
““No use holding you,” 
a clean get-away. 


‘For all you snow, se ve him from the 
it whatever misdeed rode out of Whar- 
wi jumped him this 


e your 


route of e cape ron I t x eptir g the 


here his hor ule ma ho reported that he’d 


one. s four ride this way 
ine of deduction ar fter nig . That crippled shoulder m: 


The three 


well of | al hat h nu’ » 1 1 “You Promise You Won't 


Let Him?" She Impltored 


ride home 
When Carver reached the ne 
outlaw there to inform him that ¢ 1 Matt 
ence in Oval Springs. 
“Tell him I'll be with him betweer 
Carver instructed tl 
Lassiter rode up t 
‘arver had expected 


noon,” 


iff It was cer ain 
was needed later. 
“*He’s made 


no authority 





A Tuft of Grass Over Across Had Twitched Sharply. It Jerked Again, and Carver Stid His Gun Out Before Him 


“A few of ‘em, likely,” 


turned. “‘What if they 
half starved ar 
waiting out there 


toms 
Carver took 
and dressed the 
It pr ved to be 
passed thr 
without toucl 
but seldom wh 


dressed 


Continued on Pave 113 
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Putting Teeth Into Arbitration 


PTVULE country would best think twice before it responds 

| to the growing demand to put more teeth into labor 
boards. They can be made effective upon the employer 
because he can be haled into court and fined or imprisoned, 
but they cannot be forced upon labor organizations because 
these immediately dissolve into individuals who stand upon 
their constitutional rights to labor or not as they may 
individually elect; and if some thousands choose to take a 
vacation at the same time there is no power even in their 
own organizations, and certainly not in the courts, to drive 
them back to work 

Even if compulsory arbitration could be made to work 
it is still true that any wage scale which should be set up 
by authority would be a first step in fixing prices; and if 
me craft is to be guaranteed a legal wage, why not another 
and another? And if craftsmen are to be guaranteed an 
advantageous wage, then what shall be said to the farmer 
when he plants and harvests in good faith and asks a 
guaranteed price also? And if he is guaranteed a price, who 
is to see to it that somebody shall be at hand to take the 
crop at the legal rate? Or if that is not feasible, then who 
will regulate the amount that the farmer may be allowed 
to plant and how shall he go about the job of doing it? 

No, we must deal with labor either as individuals or as 
wganizations, one or the other, all the time; not as one or 
the other from time to time as leaders or followers may 
elect. Lf we are to deal with organizations, then in line 
with recent court decisions they must be responsible for 
damage done when they block enterprise necessary to the 
lives and welfare of the people, even if their leaders must 
be held under conspiracy laws when they combine in ways 
to coerce society to obey their mandates as the price of 
being provided with the necessities of life. For it would be 
no worse for the farmers to starve the world into submis- 
sion by withholding food at the point of production than 
for the railroads to do it by blocking transportation or for 
the miners to freeze it and paralyze it. 

Not even wisdom teeth can solve the labor problem by 
force; but whoever claims rights must accept correspond- 
ing responsibility, and that goes far toward sobering the 
situation, It is irresponsible power such as has existed 
nowhere else on earth since monarchies were abolished 
that is wrecking our industrial life and even threatening 
the authority of representative government. 


A strike among the firemen of a great city is unthink- 
able, and yet the total damage likely to be done by fire, 
even if all the firemen in the country should go on strike 
and picket against firefighters, could not be greater than 
that which is bound to arise from a concerted railroad and 
mine strike if carried to the bitter end. Yet the firemen 
have as many and as sacred rights as have shopmen or 
the miners. The right to strike and prevent others from 
working in an essential industry is not an inalienable 
privilege in a free country, for its logical conclusion is 
anarchy and civil war; and we are very close to the time 
when the chief labor problem will be that of maintaining a 
government free from the dictation of a powerful but irre- 
sponsible supergovernment set up by a class and operated 
for its special advantage over other classes. 

Power without corresponding responsibility must come 
to an end in labor matters and in all other human relations. 


The Neglected Cause 


ONG, heavy and learned articles and whole books are 
ep written for the supposed assistance and edification of 
investors. They tell quite properly how to analyze balance 
sheets and earnings statements, and also all about the 
assets, the security, the purpose of issue, conversion priv- 
ileges, capitalization, sinking funds and many other perti- 
nent and technical items. But rarely is anything said 
about management, either iri the books and articles or 
in the actual circulars and advertisements prepared by 
bankers in offering specified securities for sale. Yet the 
vital organs of any business enterprise, such as capital, 
credit, character and traditions, depend mostly upon 
management. 

It must be said, however, that there is a slow, steady 
improvement in these respects. Every now and then a 
banker’s circular offering bonds or preferred stock goes 
into illuminating details as regards the nature of the com- 
pany’s business and the character of its management. Here 
is a recent instance under the heading of Management: 


General direction of the company is in the hands of 
fifteen directors, all but one of whom are actively engaged 


in the business and have been with the company from 7 
to 52 years, the average length of service for the entire 
board being 29 years. Employes form an efficient, loyal 
force and also include many with very long records of 
service, 

Such a statement, unless proved palpably false, cannot 
fail to inspire confidence. The reader has an instinctive 
feeling that such a concern will not get into avoidable and 
reckless difficulties. Of course mere age and length of 
service do not guarantee success. But in the main, other 
things being equal, the presumption is in favor of the man 
who has grown up in the business, knows all about it, con- 
centrates upon it and sticks to his last. 

One of the half dozen most successful of the larger indus- 
trial corporations has no director who has not spent his 
working life in that business. In a day of much mushy, 
sentimental talk about industry this company has the 
strictest of discipline from day laborer to chairman. Yet 
employes of every class are loyal. Despite its vast size the 
company is managed like an army or family in that there 
is no going outside for talent. Directors meet every day 
and work every day. All workers are paid living wages 
and taken care of in their old age. 

With its military discipline responsibility is decentralized 
in the sense that someone is definitely responsible for every 
department, decision, activity. Employes in the later 
thirties and in the forties do not kid themselves into think- 
ing they are great captains of industry or financiers, even 
though they may handle operations of vast extent. Unpre- 
tenticus men, who look like a hundred dollars and no more, 
direct operations of the first order of magnitude as a matter 
of course, having been trained for such work from boyhood, 
and will in due course of time become vice presidents and 
directors. In other words, there is none of the frippery, 
none of the front, none of the appearance of big business; 
only the substance and realities. 

American industry suffers because in too few concerns 
is trained management regarded as enough of a career in 
itself. Business enterprises are too often the pawns of 
ambitious men or of financial manipulation. There can be 
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and should be no nner career for any man than the success- 
ful conduct of a business enterprise; nor should it be 
a stepping-stone to other ambitions. Certainly the safety 
of bonds and stocks from the investor’s standpoint depends 
upon the increasing recognition of this type of management. 


Reform and Revolution 


HE decision of the United States Supreme Court that 

labels should mean what they say will strengthen in 
all probability the hands of all who are trying to increase 
the percentage of truthtelling, honesty and fair dealing 
in business. But no law or court decision goes very far 
We have long had hundreds of laws which if lived up to 
and enforced would make every community an almost 
ideal place in which to live and prevent worse practices 
than misbranding and mislabeling. There is hardly any 
form of unfairness, underhanded dealing, deceit, fraud and 
oppression against which there is a lack of ample laws. 

Nor is the failure to enforce these in the main salutary 
prohibitions due to the shortcomings of public officials 
The explanation is much more simple than that. We have 
a higher standard of publicly professed morals than we 
privately attain. We do not as individuals live up to the 
standards expressed by law. 

Those who become discouraged at the unfairness, injus 
tice and general all-around lack of righteousness on the 
part of the individual members of society often advocate 
some sweeping economic change or new order to overcome 
these evils. But human defects existed long before the 
present order of society came into being. They are in- 
herent in human nature rather than in capitalism, indus- 
trialism or any other economic system. They have existed 
after the most drastic revolutions as well as before. There 
have been many changes in the way man has governed 
himself and earned his living, but though his nature has 
perhaps been slightly and gradually modified he has never 
been made over by social or economic innovations. 

This is not to say that institutions can never be altered 
to advantage. Indeed, constant modifications are going 
on, many for the better. But those who become impatient 
of anything except a complete revolution in the system 
only delay improvement. They merely stub their toes 
against the granite wall of defective human nature. Re 
form is slow, and it often seems as if new opportunities for 
evil appear as fast as methods are devised to take care of 
those which have been longer recognized. But it is a literal 
fact that there is no other way than the slow one. 


When the Bank is Closed 


‘© HAVE learned one financial lesson that is of immense 
ralue to me,”’ said a business man of varied experience 


and wide acquaintanceship. ‘I no longer make personal 
loans to friends or acquaintances. I make only gifts, and 
it has saved me many thousands of dollars. 

“I am not talking about professional crooks or pan- 
handlers, but about that great army of friends and ac- 
quaintances, people of supposedly good standing socially and 
otherwise, whose checks come back marked ‘ No funds.’ 
They drop in late in the afternoon or just after twelve 
o'clock on Saturday and explain that they must go to Bos- 
ton or Philadelphia or Chicago to see their sick cousin and 
must have fifty or seventy-five dollars. I have learned to 
decide quickly how much I am willing to part with forever. 
It is usually five or ten dollars, now and then a little more 
when the man looks needy—a gift mind you, never a 
loan. ‘I never make loans,’ is my explanation, ‘and be- 
sides. “I have only a few dollars in the office, but I shall be 
delighted to give you ten dollars.’ About half the time 
the would-be borrower is insulted and stalks out. In that 
case I am out of pocket nothing. About half of them 
take the five or ten spot, but in that case I am saved fifty 
or a hundred dollars which I would otherwise be out.” 

It is doubtful if any method of breaking friendships and 
making enmities has proved more fruitful or common than 
the failure to repay personal loans. Such transactions are 
always unbusinesslike, and the man who can avoid the 
relation of either borrower or lender in a personal loan is 
both wise and fortunate. 
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line Tribulations of the Senate 


HE United States Senate is made up of ninety- i} & | ly. He looks and acts, in short, exactly the way 

six senators and a major portion of the nation’ | 1 man should look if he has been condemned to preside 

acknowledged supply of dignity, courtesy, long- 1 over t ni ay after day and week after week 
windedness, augustness and boring ability. It is par- and month after month, and to listen to the di 
ticularly well supplied with boring ability. It is mor | guished senators who so frequently feel called on to 


persistent in its boring than the many small insects 








that eat their way into wood, and more difficult to : very y Ci and , escape from the 





discourage in its boring than the cotton-boll weevil. / ccept Vi resident; but he is force 
If we take the definitions of a bore and of a bore’s 

operations which have been evolved by the world’s 

most prominent definers, we find that a bore is any- 

thing which by dullness taxes the patience or other- 

wise causes trouble or anr oyance; specific ally ,a dull, 

tiresome or uncongenial person who tires or annoys by 

forcing his conversation on others, or who persists in 

uninteresting talk. 
At times the United States Senate persist 

teresting talk for days and weeks on end, tiring and 

annoying everybody who hears it or reads what it has arty. They 


to say or is told about it. Its tedious iteration is fre- th there 


, UR 
quently so wearisome and its dullness is so insufferable for them to exempt 


that it not only gives everybody else a slow shooting like of everything 


pain but it even bores itself almost to extinction. y There is a pure-food la 


re ! enh lorbia 
Let us take a good average day in the Senate, when da to be sold as tomato catsup; ar 
a matter of national importance like the tariff is being Kemmetlh | Roberts to be some sort of pure-politics law thi 
considered with large amounts of the dignity and vent an Anti-Everything from masquerading as 
long-windedness on which the Senate prides itself DECORATIONS BY GUERNSEY MOORE publican or a Democrat and getting away wit! 
The tariff has its points of interest; but when it is is true that a rose by any other name 
coated over with twenty to thirty layers of mental fog it Senate galleries. Persons who wish to slumber within expensive; but it is also true that a hole 
becomes several degrees duller than ditch water. the sacred confines of the Senate Chamber must first be- frequently wrecked many a 
The Senate Chamber is a large, rectangular room with a come senators. They may then talk while others wish to cause it traveled for a time 
glass ceiling through which comes a dull, mellow light. sleep, or sleep while others talk. Each senator has a 
Around the chamber runs a gallery, into certain sections of There are a number of senators who apparently never shelves and receptacles 
which, day after day, crowd tourists and students and enter the Senate Chamber except in sheer desperation, documents, writing paper, 
school children, who listen with blank or puzzled features when they know of absolutely nothing else todo. Some of other senatorial accumul 
to the distinguished senators below. these senators have learned to slumber and to simulate 
Occasionally, benumbed by the constant flow of dullness, wakefulness at the same time. They seem to be brooding 
a spectator drops off to sleep, only to be instantly and over affairs of national import in their most distinguished 
fiercely awakened by the alert guards who sit at all tl and august manner, their noble brows resting ponderously 
entrances of the galle ries. Sleepir g is not allowed ir : on their hands, or their chins sunk meditative ly ir I ontinued on Page! 
enatorial cravats. Actually, however, they are 
There is some speculation as to why it is thi 
enators don’t go home and go to bed, where they car 
sleep comfortably, instead of wedging themselves in front 
of a book-covered desk and waking up with cricks in their 
necks. The matter should occasion no speculation, how 
ever. They are probably unable to sleep at home, wherea¢ 
the drone of a senatorial bore is so hypnotically soothing 


that it lulls to rest even the most restlessly twitching nerve 


No Escape for Coolidge 


HERE are ninety-six seats on the floor of the Senate, 
f jesan d in a semicircle in front of the great mahogany 
throne in which sits the Vice President of the United 
States. The Vice President is a small, frail, pale man, who 
looks as though he had been crushed by the overpowering 
dullness of his surroundings. He looked that way before 
he became Vice President; but since he became Vice 
President he has developed a languid, apathetic manner 
of leaning out of his great mahogany throne and 


tinizing the floor hopelessly when senators addres 
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SHORT TURNS AIND ENCORES 


From The Salome Sun 


bout a man appointed as a delegate 
Convention from a place not a 
m Salome, omething which h ip 
ago. Bill, as we will call him, sold 
1 going to Phoenix on the new rail 
ney allin cash. Bili had not been 
five years, and after getting his 
the mining man, an Easterner, 
After liquoring up a little 
Bill wanted some- 
t there is and a lot of it-—-so the mining 

y Bill to the best café in town, a place 

d insisted upon going to. They arrived 

e the after-theater partie began to drift 


him. 


r done in those «lays, 


ted menu and presence 
flustered Bill so that 

f nothing to order but a 
im and eggs and amince 
man, wishing to help 
wing that Bill’s bill of 
had consisted 
m and bacon and eggs 
ted that he 
; or a lobster. Bill 
reached back and felt 

ed out loudly to 

a near-by table: ‘Hey, 
of sardines.” 


e year 


supe 


vo can 


tto play, one day . in 

folly; he let the sun 

} k and the sand was hot, 

But he hasn't learned to swim 

i the last time it 

ed, and when he woke up the water 
Better luck next time. 


pot on his 

and Mrs, 

picked out a poor place 
Bob started a few years 
and Mrs. Peck with 
it ha 

hich could raise the 
but 
i get a flying machine 

t any 


awhorse 
been a race 


have done well 
now. 


. Bill; we're missing 


orn Trape: A Good Gold 
almost any kind of an Auto- 
consider an embroi- 
for Our Frog— if we 


For SALI 
M ne for 
nobile, or we might 
dered Bat! 


pet ¢ 





toan Eastern man 

k and meat to come in a can, 
vows all have to prac- 
sagebrush, greasewood and cactus—so 

how old was Ann, and how big a tongue 


Service Station will try to fix anything except 
Party--and that is past mending. 


tired out and out of sorts, fill your gas tank 
hat famous Laughing Gas at the Salome 
n, and your tires with that soft Salome air. 
‘zie feel better and your car ride easier. 


In the good eld days when we used to shake and shiver, 
the doctors recommended horseback riding for the liver; 
but nowadays they tell us: ‘‘Go get yourself a flivver and 
take the trip from Phoenix to the Colorado River.” 


Sixty years ago the Indians chased An Old Prospectorfrom 
the Colorado River to Phoenix and he took the shortest and 
Best Route-—-beeuz he was In a Hurry. The Tourists are 

ollowing his trail and using some of his old tracks for 
les where he beat the World’s Record for Broad 

He had a Hell of a Time, and so do some of the 
but don’t blame the Old Prospector. Heknew the 
ng him, but he never expected you to. 


lumping 
Tourist 


lr dians wer 


Don’t kick at every little thing and feel peeved becuz 
you can't get everything in Salome that you might in New 
York. We are a long ways from Broadway—and chances 
are you've never been in New York anyway —so smile and 


make the best of it here. Salome is not so bad that you 
can’t stay here one night and fill up on Lonny’s Good Grub 
and our Laughing Gas and jeave happy in the morning. 
You don’t have to stay here —but we do—so let’s all laugh 
and wonder who the joke is on after all. 


Mark Twain said that a mine was a hole in the ground 
owned by a liar. There are some Big Mines around 
Salome if Mark was right, and they don’t belong to us. 
SALOME—‘‘Where She Danced’’—is the Healthiest 
Place on Earth—so restful and quiet that you might live 
here for years and never realize how dead you are-—and 
then die and never know that you had been alive—which 
comes pretty near being Life Eternal. 

Dick Wick Hall, Editor and Garage Owner. 





The Grouch’s Progress 


YORNELIUS MCNABB was a grouch; 
He growled as he rolled from his couch; 
He grumped in his tub and continued to grump; 
His stock in the world had a permanent slump; 
His kindest reflection on matters was “‘Ump!” 
His second-be 7 comment was “Ouch!” 


He sat at the table « 
The servitors q 
The coffee was tepi 1, the linen was soiled, 
His eqqgs should be coddled and here the y were 
b viled! 
{nd thus was a d ty irr friev hly spoiled, 


A nd One ho ly 0 gl t lo h j d! 


d wailed: 
tivered and quailed. 


— He finished a bitter cigar. 
vrs He groaned as he entered ac 
| The cup of his misery floods 
The populace jostled, the light 1 
dim . 
And u hy nust a strap-I mger han 
him? 
It really vas going too fi r! 


With rancor abunda tly tored 
His wrath an the office he 
The office boy fled with a me 
The book keep S hid in a hole in 
And, it disheveled but 


poured: 
roles 

( grote: que, 

the desk, 

somewh 

que, 


The typewriters wept in acce 


for aro 


H niloa re 
But this was too heavy and 1) 
light, 


The pi ice was an outrage a 


for flounder a 


was right; 
The clerks 
polite . 


He'd have ’em discharged wn ¢ 


were neglectful a 


He carried his woe to the strand, 
Where, borne by the wave to the 


A crab of prodigiou ; 


sand, 
dimensions he saw, 
Severe in demeanor and mi 1} ty of claw, 


Cornelius, regarding the portent with awe, 
Declaimed to that decapod grand: 


“Ah, waif of the turbulent blue, 
In ha ypine S$ eq ialed b y few, 
The tempest may bellow, the billo 
i y ’ 

roll, 
Bus far from the 
dole, 
Se ure in your hell is your 8 
I would I were even as 





worrisome ux 


you!” 





“Willie, What are You Doing?"* “I Thought Mebbe the Goldfish 'd Rather 


Have Lemonade Than Pitain Water" 


A Flapper Alphabet 


pos 'LLY affable, 
Brilliantly blest ; 
Cruelly critical, 
Daringly dressed. 
Eecrily elegant, 
Fragrantly fluffed; 
Generally giggling, 
Hastily huffed. 
Impishly impudent, 
Joyously jimp, 
Kinky and kittenish, 
Luringly limp. 
Modishly mannered, 
Naughtily nosed ; 
Occasionally odious, 
Prankishly posed. 
Quick-tempered, quarrelsome, 
Radiant rig; 
Smart, scant and sporty, 
Trim, taut end trig. 
Usually uppish, 
Vain, veribest, 
Wheedlesome, winning, 
Yiravagantly xpressed. 
Youthfully yearning, 
Zealous in zest. 
Carolyn Wells. 


And then by a marvel as strang 
As a) y that fat can arrange, 
crusty Cornelius was turned to a crab; 

crusty crustacean, as Mr. McNabb, 
wafted away to his home in a cab 
And nobo ly noticed the change ! 


Arthur Guitern in. 


Popular Short Stories 


R. GERRISH is in conference just now. 


care to leave any message? 


Would you 


Bly 


“What, haven't those groceries got there yet, madam? 


They ought to be there any minute—the boy is on his way 
over there with them now.” 

“So sorry to keep you waiting, but there was a delay 
in the traffic, and I simply couldn’t make it any sooner.” 

“T have been meaning to write to you for ever so long, 
but what with one thing and another, I have been so busy 
that I just couldn’t seem to get a moment to drop you a 
line.”’ 

“Of course none of us expects to make much money 
right at the start, but we feel that we've got a big thing 
here, and it’s just a question of a little time until we put 
it over.” 

“The line is busy.’ 

“You don’t know how disappointed I am at the thought 
of missing the week-end with you, but some tiresome old 
business affairs have unexpectedly come up, and I’m 
afraid I shall have to give up all hope of getting down 
to Shoddy Beach.” 

Continued on Page 86) 
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For the millions who 
love Tomato Soup! 


Right from the heart of the luscious 
tomato comes Campbell’s Tomato Soup! 
Just the pure delicious, tonic juices and 
rich ‘‘meat” from the flawless fruit, 
sun-ripened on the vines! Every tomato 
is washed five times in crystal-pure 
running water. Every trace of skin, seed 
and core fibre is strained out, leaving only 
the smooth, delightful tomato puree. 
This is enriched with choice butter and 
blended and spiced, after our own 
exclusive recipe, to as tempting a tomato 
soup as ever was placed upon a dining 
table! Just taste it! 





12 cents a can 
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HERE is a custom in moving pie- 
[is called shooting at the moon, 
and said custom generally gets put 
inte action when the scenario department is going cuckoo 
for lack of a plot 
Well, when this happens the gang gets together and sits 
around the office and says here, we simply got to get a plot; 
they have already started making the picture, so we will 
now commence crocheting a few gags together, come on, 
boys, shoot at the moon! And then someone, maybe the 
will say well Bill I think a good idea would 
be for this girl, see, to be stuck on this feller, see? And 
then the director will say, sure Joe, but he can’t marry 
her see, because of his father’s will. And that probably 
gives the continuity writer a hunch, and he or she will 
come across with say I can improve on that, his father’s 
will provides this feller must marry a certain girl, see, and 
the father don’t know that this girl is really the right girl, 
ee? And by now the head of the scenario department has 
taken his mind out for a little exercise and it is just be- 
ginning to get warmed up and so he says, all right, but this 
girl knows she is the right one all the time, see, and only 
pretends to be a poor working girl because she don’t want 
the boy to marry her for her money. And so by now they 
have a good, original plot, and this way 
is called shooting at the 


camera-man, 


of getting it 
moon 

Well the morning after pop unex 
pectedly showing at our house and all, | 
was in a position of having to take a 
erack at the moon myself, especially 
mommer says Stricky is down 
stairs and wants he should see you and 
o forth. Her words got me out of bed 
like they was a derrick, but as soon as I 
had put my feet on the 
floor | quit cold, and sat 
on the edge of the hay 
thinking rapidly what 
would I do. They had 
started making the 
drama, but I hadn’t any 
script ready. This was 
not at all the way I had 
planned the piece to run, 
ior | had no more idea 
that Gregory Strickland 
would dare to ever come 
anywheres near me again 
in his whole entire life, 
than I had of asking him 
to do such a thing. My 
firat thought was I will 
notsee him. And then on second 
considering I changed my mind 
and decided no, I will see him 
because after all | will probably 
have to, some day. And just 
as it is wise te get a cavity in 
your tooth filled before it stops 
hurting, and not go around with 
it open and liable to get some- 
thing in it at a restaurant or 
some place and commence throbbing all over 
again when you least expect it, so it is a good 
bet to get any other painful interview over. 
The sooner the quicker. 

Se I called out “All right mommer I will 
come" and set out to make myself look as 
pretty as I possibly could so’s Stricky would thoroughly 
appreciate what he had lost. And then I went slowly 
down stairs towhere he was walking up and down all alone 
in the parlor like a wild man. At least that is what I 
thought as I reached the lowest step on the stairs. But I 
soon found out different, for Stricky'’s steps was not nerv- 
ous anxiety, but jazz. He had put a number on the 
phonograph and was snapping his fingers to it as I come 
in the door. This was really more than I intended stand- 
ing for, and f pointed at my early Spanish phonograph 
with a dramatic finger. 

“Kill that number!” I says. “I can’t stand it!” 

Sure I will!” says Stricky, obliging. “What's the 
matter, honey, got a bad head?” 

Well, for a moment I couldn't hardly believe my ears! 
His manner was just like ordinary, and a person would of 
thought that nothing unusual had happened. 

Say listen,” he went on, “I feel great this morning, 
i found a new pick-me-up that would cure a 
Let me fix you up a little, Bonnie. 
Some party we had, eh?” 

I says quietly, “you know I don’t need any 
if | have a head this morning, it wasn't 


when 


considering 


wood-alcohol case 


“Greg,” 


pick-me-up. 


bY 
By Nina Wilcox Putnam 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
CHARLES 
D. MITCHELL 


‘alt 


oe, 
_ oie 


With a Two Weeks’ Advance in My Purse, Which I Took With All the Lan 
guid Indifference of a Starving Hyena Pouncing on a Piece of Raw Meat 


liquor caused it. Do you remember anything you done 
last night?” 

He. got silent for a moment, then he shrugged his shoul- 
ders anu give a little laugh. 

“Oh, that!"’ he says. “You mean Anita, I suppose. 
Well, what of it? We was on a party, that’s all! Forget 
it.” 

“No, I can't forget it,” I says. “I want you to under- 
stand that. I am through, Greg.” 

“Say listen!" he says. “Don’t begin and pull any line 
of bunk like that. A party is a party and any little old 
thing is liable to happen on it. Besides, what I do is my 
business.” 

“That's what I'm trying to tell you,” says I. “Entirely 
your own business and none of mine, from now on.” 

“Oh well, if you are going to get jealous,” says Stricky, 
“go ahead. I'm fed up, anyways. I only came around 
this morning because I thought we might as well kiss and 
make up. It’s all in a lifetime if you won't!” 

Well, I just stood looking at him and wondering did I 
really know this man? His hair, like black glass, was the 
same, his tie was as perfect, his whole freshly washed 
effect was as snappy as it had always been. Even his fine 
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high color didn’t seem to of been affected 
much by being so wet last night. But I 
didn’t know him any more. He was just 
some stranger that had wandered in, a objection- 
able one which I didn’t care to get any better 
acquainted with. Maybe you know how it is to 
stand that way in front of a person who you have 
wrapped your life around day and night for a long 
time, and suddenly see them clear? Sweet daddy, 
it’s a queer sensation! The only satisfaction in it 
would be to have the upper hand through the 
other person still caring. But Stricky didn’t even 
leave me that. 

“T see,” says I at length, “that we had come 
near to making a awful mistake. I’m not going 
to pretend I will ever be friends with you, Strick. 
As for our contract with Nicky, I don’t know what 
to say. I could no more go on playing opposite 
you than—oh well, I just naturally couldn’t pull 
it off, that’s all!’’ 

“Say listen, you needn’t worry about that!” 
says Greg, sneering his eyebrows in a cool, un- 
pleasant way and calmly lighting a 
“Don’t trouble about not playing with me, old 
girl, because I am going with the Divers Comedies 
for my next picture, anyway!” 

Well, this pretty near took me off my feet, for 
I knew Stricky’s contract run for another six 
months. What did he mean? Nickolls had let him 
out for some reason. That was of course good, and 
relieved me from a lot of unpleasantness, but just 
the same something in the way Strick pulled the 
line made me uneasy. It wasn’t all on account of 
Anita now also being with the Divers Comedies, 
either, although I will admit that while I was fin 
ished with Strick forever, I was yet female enoug! 
for the thought to give me a little pang, and it 
was no good saying to myself, well all right you 
can have him, dearie, and may Heaven pity you! 
Because while of course I made that conventional 
remark in my brain and knew it for a mighty wise 
crack, still my vanity hurt under it. And if you are 
a woman who has lost a unworthy man, you will 
get me perfectly if some other woman has beaten 
you to it and grabbed him before you had the 
chance of firing him. 

“Greg Strickland,” I says slowly, “I am glad 
to hear you got another job so soon after Nicky 
giving you the air, which I suppose he must of done 
this forenoon.” 

“ Air, nothing!"’ says Strick, leaning against the 
piano and grinning at me. ‘‘Say listen, he didn't 
give me any gate! I just grabbed off a job, that’s 
all. I got to eat, you know!” 

“Strick!” I says. ‘‘Whatter you mean?” 
“Don’t ask me, kid,” says he, still smiling, and 
pointing with his cigarette over my shoulder to- 
wards the door. ‘Don’t ask me, ask Nickolls!"’ 
Well, I turned around bewildered, and there in 
the door was Nicky. His face was white and drawn, 
and he looked ten years older than when I had 
seen him last. All of a sudden I remembered how 
he hadn’t been on my party the night before, nor 
sent me any word about why not. Something had 
happened to him in the meantime, something 
dreadful that had wiped all the pep out of him. 
“Nicky!” I cried, running over to him and 
grabbing him by the lapels. ‘“‘ What is it, Nicky? 
Oh! You look awful!” 
“Bonnie, little Bonnie!"’ he says, putting both his hands 
over mine. Then he stopped short. It didn’t seem like he 
could go on. Across the room Strickland’s was 
flung at us like a hoot. 

“Ha ha! I guess you can do with a little sympathy, eh, 
Mister Producer Nickolls?”’ says he. ‘So you were going 
to let me out of my contract because you didn’t care for 
my influence on your lot! Oh, boy!"’ 

“So it has got around already, has it?"’ says Nickolls 
quietly, leading me into the room. “ You are very quick to 
blow with the wind, Strickland, but it’s about what I 
would have expected of you.”’ 

“Say listen,” says Strick, his face going kind of pasty 
with anger, and his eyes narrowing down to little black 
slits—“say listen, you're through telling me what I’m to 
do, see? Or what you think of me. I've taken a great 
deal of language from you 6n the lot, because I had to, but 
now I don’t. And just kindly remember that I didn’t have 
to accept the release you offered me yesterday. That con- 
tract is sound and I could sue you for six months’ salary 
and get it! I expect you knew what was going to happen 
last night, when you offered to let me go! You knew the 
(Continued on Page 30 
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Motor cars pour forth from Europe to all 


quarters of the world. They pour forth 





from America to every land where buyers 
are to be found. 


If any car holds a special preference 
among these hundreds—even thousands 
it is the Hupmobile. 


The foreign motor car buyer—in Europe 





or elsewhere buys with a fine knowl- 


edge of what is good and sound and 


substantial. He buys with an eye to 
reliability, and long life, and economy, 


as well as style and beauty. 


He has the world’s best to compare with 
and choose from. Yet his demand for 
the Hupmobile gives us an export volume 


out of all proportion to our total output 







a volume Ww hich would be vastly larger 
if our home demand could be satisfied 
with fewer cars. 


Europe -began to know the Hupmobile 















almost as soon as America. Our first 


exports were made in 1909. 






The next year the whole world saw the 


Hupmobile on tour. Saw it penetrate 
where no motor car had ever ventured 


before. 


” Far lands then began to learn—as 





America did also Ww hat acar of I lupmo- 





Ey 


bile stamina and stability 


Sydney, Australia—Harbor and Botanical Gardens. 


to transportation 


From that 
ruption of 


time on 


the 






ograp! 


Canton, China 






war 


by U 


was to mean 


barring the inter- 


and the post-war 






rwood & Underwood, N. ¥ 


The Famous Flower Pagoda 


The City Across the Harbor 


Car That Is Trusted 
| the Whole World Over 


In Europe, Africa, Asia, Australia—Everywhere Abroad— 
the Hupmobile Holds First Favor Among American Cars 


Detroit, Michigan 
>=, “Tory, ej y 4 
; aye = Lo 
















the 
has kept pace with increasing 


depression Hupmobile export 


volume 


volume at home 





I xcept in Russia and some of the Balkan 


States, the Hupmobile is represented 


today in all the countries of the world 


In such out-of-the quarters as the 


Otraits 


way 
























Settlements, it is known and 


ind trusted 


highly 


trusted the way it is known 


Ame rica 


of it as do the 


India thinks as 


British Isles 


he re in 


In the Fiji Islands, the Philippines 


Australia New Zealand and South 
America in lands where anything 
less sturdy than Hupmobile con 


car-life the 
faithful 


and in 


struction means a_ short 


name Hupmobile stands for 





endurance on mountain trails 


the bush 









The qu ilities whic h give the Hupmobile 
the high place it holds abroad are the 


qu ilities which make it so well thought 





of at home 





In Ame rica, 


is liked and trusted for the sterling virtues 


ind abroad, the Hupmobile 







which kee pit out of the re pair shop and 





which enable it to do continually things 





that seem impossi! le for any car 


Hupp Motor Car ( orporation 
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(Continued from Page 28 


‘t take your lousy picture, and you 
int’’ 


as a sheet and the strong muscles 


need working strangely. He looked like 

d or something and I felt terribly afraid, 

mind blazed the terrible words like 

ire. “The distributors wouldn’t take 

It was incredible, there must be some mis- 

cy was moving slowly towards Strickland, his 

face still working, his hand clenched down at his sides by 
a terrible effort of self-control 

*You swine!" he says in a low voice like a lion snarling. 

“You low swine! That’s The pic 

yne of the finest that has ever been made and you 

I’ve endured your crawling around me as long 

} you accuse me of the kind of cheating 

your rotten mind I'm 

through and I'm going to beat you up! Come outside!” 

Bonnie!" says Strick at the top of his voice. “‘ Make 


a lie and you know it. 
ture is « 
know that! 
4 I can, Dut when 


which comes naturally to own 


: ugly laugh and shot out a big hand, land- 
ir ‘ ollar and jerking him away from the piano. 
‘Come out of this!” he says. “Or shall I have to carry 
1 out before I pound you to death?”’ 
! Don't!" I cried, flying at him. ‘‘ Don’t dirty 
Please—oh, please don’t fight!” 
want to fight!”’ says Greg, still shrill and 
ave me alone, Nickolls!” 
’t kill him, Nicky!” 
retty near kill him!”’ 
‘I can't fight a squash pie!"’ says Nicky disgustedly, 
having by then dragged Greg as far as the door. ‘‘ He won't 
tand up long enough for me to knock him down!” 
I'll go! 
‘But you neec 


I don't 


‘Please! Only 


I says 


“T'll go! ’ says Greg, being shoved out into the 


} } s] 
nai 


in’t think I'll forget this. I'll get square 
with you, you big roughneck! I'll get you yet!” 

‘Oh, put him out!” I cried. 

And Nicky did, sending his pearl-gray hat and yellow 
after him and slamming the door hard. Then he come 
hack into the room wiping his hands on a big linen hand 


cane 


kerchief and smiling 
“That's the first thing I have en- 


joyed in twenty-four hours! It’s been coming to me for a 


“There!” he says 
time, too!” 
I cried, “sit down and tell me everything! 
What has happened’ Why weren't you at my party last 
night and what is al! this about Cinderella?” 

The flush of triumph and satisfaction come right off of 
‘s map at this, and he looked old and worn again. 
“ Little Bonnie,” says he, “ you don’t think I’m a crook?”’ 


long 


RL el ' 
NICKY, 


Nicky 


i Pointed at Afy Earty Spanish Phonograph With a Dramatic Finger. 


“Don’t be a dumb-bell!” says I. “I know you, Nicky. 
What’s all this?”’ 

“Bonnie,”’ says he heavily, ‘“‘one thing Strickland said 
was true. The distributors have refused the picture!” 

“But they haven't seen it!’’ I gasped. 

“They saw it last night,” says Nicky briefly. 
was why I didn’t come to your party.” 

“Sweet daddy!” says I. ‘‘How on 
happen?” 

“Benny Silvercrown called me up at about four yester- 
day,” says Nicky, “and said that he had to go out of town 
today and that several of the board were free for the eve- 
ning. Naturally I suggested showing it. Well, I did!” 

“And they turned it down?” I says, stunned. “But 
Nicky, it don’t seem possible. Why, that picture is won- 
derful, any way you look at it. They must be crazy!” 

“Crazy like a pack of foxes!"”” says Nicky bitterly. 

“Benny is a business man and that’s a great picture. 
It would earn him big money.” 

“It will be still more profitable for him to keep it off 
the market,” says Nicky more quietly now. “I'll explain 
how it is, little Bonnie. You remember, of course, that the 
Big Egg threatened to break me? Well, he’s done it, that’s 
all. Thank God you won't lose anything! You can go 
right back to him.” 

“T won’t!"’ I says indignantly 
where I am. With you.” 

Nickolls smiled and patted my hand. 

“You don’t get the idea, yet,” “You're a 
thoroughbred, Bonnie, but unfortunately there will be 
nothing to stick to. I'm broke. I'll have to go out and 
look for a job myself, and you will be obliged to do the 
same.” 

“But Cinderella 
me by a gesture. 

“Silvercrown and Jago,” “with Knute, con- 
stitute the best distributing agency. I could state-right 
my picture, of course, and that is what I shall do. But it 
will be a slow business, and the chances are that I won't 
even get back the money I have put into it. Which of 
course precludes my going out after new capital.” 

“But can’t you make Benny change his mind?”’ I says. 

“Why should he change it?”’ Nickolls asked. “ He will 
buy in that film cheap at the end of six months, and reissue 
it. It will not have been hurt in the meanwhile because 
only the program houses in a few small towns will have 
shown it. Probably he will retitle it, and send it out asa 
new issue. And in the meanwhile I will crawl back asking 
for work.”’ 

He buried his face in his hands, his strong fingers clutch- 
ing at his curly hair. But somehow he didn’t look broken, 
even in that position—-only slightly bent, maybe. 

I laid a hand on his shoulder and he looked up 

into my eyes straight and clear, so that my heart 

just regularly ached for him. 
“Nicky,” I says solemnly, “I wouldn't say I 
don’t care about Cinderella’s not getting released 

because I do-—-horribly! But I'll tell the world I 


“That 


earth did that 


“I'm going to stay right 


he says. 


’’ 1 commenced when he stopped 


says he, 


“Kull That Number!" I Says. 
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would not give up having made it, and made it with you, 
and what is further, made it right, like we did, for all the 
success in the world. It’s a great picture and you know 
it and I know it, and nobody can take that away from 
us. The experience we went through together in that work 
is something to keep sacred in this part of the country, 
and to—-well, to sort of live by!”’ 

Nicky didn’t say anything for a moment. And then he 
leaned over and kissed me gently on the cheek. 

“Little Bonnie, thank you!" he says. And then he got 
to his feet. ‘‘ Well now, I have a lot of things to attend to,” 
says he in a different voice, “‘and I'll have to dust. You 
take my advice and go to see Silvercrown. Benny has his 
eye on you and he'll grab you back.” 

“Never!’’ I says fiercely. “After he’s pulled a dirty 
trick like that? Not much, I won’t!” 

“T like your spirit, child,” says he, smiling sadly, “but 
it’s not good sense. Think it over.” 

He started for the door, then thought of 
turned back. 

“By the way,” he says, “that revolver of mine 
you mind letting me have it?”’ 

“Nicky!” I screamed, a sudden coldness coming ovet 
me. He frowned slightly and shook his head. 

‘Bonnie, Bonnie, I thought you knew me bet 
he reproachfully. ‘“‘I wouldn't do a thing of 
Why child, I’m not a quitter, I’m a fights 


an interlude for me, that’s all. I'll go ba 


ymething and 


would 


and later, try again.” 

“Oh, Nicky, excuse me, 
‘And, Nicky, I haven’t got the gun. 
Greg Strickland took it. 
awful sorry.’ 

“Well, never mind,” says Nicky. 
dad, that’s why I asked for it 
Strickland, I don’t want him to have it, ei 
long, Bonnie, and don’t you worry about my 
suicide —I’m too interested in pictures for that! 

For a long time after the outside door had closed upon 
Nicky I stood looking out the window, face to face with a 
nodding spray of heliotrope from the 
frame. 

The soft 
cedar wood 
And now the perfume of the heavy 
clusters too. I kind of bathed my face in it, 
to think but feeling awful tired and let 
Far away at the other end of the house I could hear voices 
talking, but they didn’t mean anything to me. I felt 
like nothing was going to mean anything to me ever again. 


please!’’ I says, half 
Honest 


I saw it on him last 


. “It belonged to my 
Confound that skunk of a 
Well, so 


committing 


vine around the 


wind brought in that everlasting smell of 
burning and crude oil and dried eucalyptus 
leaves. heliotrope 
not trying 


julte yet, down. 


Continued on Page 40) 
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The Standard of Comparison 


A Luxurious Coupé for Three 
The 1923 Buick Four 


Bringing comfort and refinements heretofore found only in costly closed cars, 


the Buick tour-cylinder three-passenger coupé meets a need which for year 


has gone unattended. 


It is every inch a car of distinction. The low all-metal body, custom-built by 
Fisher, is enhanced by the high lines of the hood, the graceful sweep of the 
full crowned fenders and the handsome drum-type head lights and cow! lights. 


The very wide doors swing open to reveal an interior finished and uphol- 
stered in fine plush, and set off by fittings of distinctive pattern. There is a 
heater for cold weather, and the cawl ventilator, adjustable windshield, and 
disappearing door windows assure complete comfort for summer driving 


In this splendid car, as in each of the other thirteen new Buick models, im 
provements in the famous Valve-in-Head motor, in the springs, frame, and 
every other important unit of the chassis, have kept pace with the more 
obvious body changes. Yet, in the midst of this remarkable progress, the 
time-proven Buick fundamentals of reliability and ruggedness remain—the new 
Buick Four Coupé is altogether a finer car. 


WHEN pe LrTLte & d rT OoMOBSTLES AK J 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, Fuint, Micuican 


Division of General Motors Corporation 





out on any train 
tart 
the force would 
asin’ Seventh 


them to- 
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GGERS 


flashin’ a light now and then. It wasn’t long 
until he got an answerin’ flash or two, and half 
an hour later we was alongside the ship, which 
was a rusty old hooker of medium size, and when 
we had made fast 
the captain went 





wn to a 
he Jersey 
t inside 
Bay 
ind from Cape 
Point 

there is where we 
was Lo pi k up the 
That 


eluware 


and 


was 
plot. 
differ 
hires a 

le of automo- 
from a garage 

in Camden I 
knows to be safe, 
ind tells the driv 
and them, that 

are to meet up 
the tug ata 
orth of 





aboard. 

They wasn’t 
much sea on 
the two sl 


and 
Ips Just 
swung back 
forth 
Nota light showec 
nowh 


and 


together 


climbed up a sor 
of ladder they kk 


down, 


1 
ere. I 
t 
t 
t 


and as | 
come over the 
the 


stacked 


booze 
up on tl 
deck re ady to 
shift. They had 
got it all out ol 
down below by the 
time we was along 
side. 
‘Stay he nai 
says the feller who 
give us a hand to 
help us over the 
side, a 
soon another fe 
shows up ou 
the 
could see he 


dark, ar 


carryin’ a 
his hand 
looked as | 


gat 


cannon, 
“Who be ye 
he asked 


‘I’m the 


of The Work 
told hin 


~" Gor 








llowas 
rut into 
laware, whieh ain’t far from Salem, and pretty soon 
, with me to foller 


t to that cove, but what they done there 


their way It worked fine 
ivs wer 
he ird, 
ind beat it back, as they was to go off on the 
nay be waitin’ there yet for all I know. 

another car and Billy drives me down to Fishin’ 
ch is a long piece south from where my pirate 
is landed, and which is the right place where my 

to meet the tug. Charley is there with his bunch 
and all lookin’ the part so far as bein’ hard- 


because the drivers’ orders was to dump 


col rned 
[ looks them over I says to Charley, “They ain’t 
me of them birds that wouldn’t drill a hole in you for a 


“or for nothin’ if he felt like it; 
Che skipper here has got them eatin’ outen 
he'll get a bonus over his pay if he pulls it off 

bean do nothin’ 


account he'll 


Charley, 


He knows he can’t 
he takes it, and on that 
I says 

but it’s good enough so 


ily account, I suppose,” 


says Charley, “ 


eo begins 
your bellyachin’,”” says Charley. ‘‘You 
» could put this over with the Y. M.C. A., 


We 

vund until night come, and not long after dark we 

flashes off I counted them, and they was 

ght, so | answered back with my flash, and pretty soon 
“an 1 and took us off, all but Charley. 

says. “I'll beat it up where the trucks 


yu there,” 


{ couldn't think of no come-back, and let it drop 
lanfadl a 
ee some shore, 
all boat « 
“Good luck,” he 
is to be, 


and meet ye 
that Charley brings along is a quiet sort of 

He don’t say 

on he understands his play, which is to 

until the booze is aboard, and then to stick up the 
d take the tug where I| tells him to. He says he ain't 
rang wise yet to the play, and that he won’t until 


much when I talk it over 


it is ready to come off because some of them might try to 
sturt somethin’ previous, and besides he wants to have a 
look around and see what the layout is. He talked fair 
enough, what little he did talk, but I kept a close eye on 
him, because I knew I wouldn’t have a Chinaman’s chancet 
if he wanted to cross me. 

The tug was standin’ by out a ways, with no more lights 
showin’ than was necessary, and the regular skipper of her 
says that are on deck he'll miles 


now we slip out a 


where he has the word the booze 


lew 
more, steering towards 
ship will be, and wait for the sign, which he expects about 
nine o’clock or such a matter. So we sit around and don't 
say much until it’s 9:30, and then the tug captain, who is 
up in the steerin’ house, picks up the signal: Two long 
white flashes, two short whites, a red, and a long white 

He sends for me and says, “‘ There she is.”’ 

“Where? 

“Off the port bow,” he says. 

That don’t nothin’ to 
“Where?” 

“Got the signal a minute ago,”’ he says. 

“But you ain’t movin’, and I didn’t see no answer to it.” 

‘’Sall right,” he tells me. “I ain’t showin’ nothin’ until 
she comes oncet more. I ain’t takin’ no chancet a-tall,”’ 
he says. ‘Gotta be sure.” 

So we stood lookin’ off into the dark for a spell, and then 
she shows again. I counted the lights myself: Two long 
whites, two shorts, a streak of red, and a long white. 

“That's her,”’ says the captain, and he monkeys around 
with some kind of a switchboard, and I see some lights 
flashin’ out in front, but I didn’t get wise to just what 
they was. 


mean me, so I asks again, 


“Now,” says he, “if she shows a white and a green, that 
will cinch it, and we'll beat it for the booze.” 

Pretty soon I seen a white and a green off over the water, 
and the captain rings a bell and the tug begins to churn 
along towards where the lights showed. It wasn’t what 
you would call a pitch-dark night, but it was dark enough, 
and they wasn't no moon. That had all been figgered out. 
The captain held her nose out to sea pretty steady for a 
spell, and then he began lookin’ out pretty hard and 


I Was for Askin’ Who They Was, But Before I Could Say Anythin’® the Captain Hotlers ‘Come Ahead!" 


and down a stairway to a cabin 


“Show me,” he says, not lett 


They was a lamp bur 
n’ go of that gat fora 

I dug up my tore piece of paper, and he bacl 
the light, and digs up his piece. They fit perfect of 

“All right,”’ he says. ‘‘ Now let’s get busy 

So we went up on deck and he passed the word, an 
no time the winches was workin’ and the crew was sta 
the stuff in a big net that the derrick picked up and s\ 
over the side and lowered to the tug. 
gone down to the tug, and he superintended the stov 
the stuff. It was amazin’ how quick and quiet it 
winches must have been greased all over, ar 
took about a coupla hundred cases at a clip, so 
off and all, it didn’t take half a hour to shift it 
The 


The tug capt 


d the 


“All here,”’ says the tug captain. crew 
lines and the tug backed away. 

“Good luck,” the ship captain hollers down “Don’t 
show no lights for a spell, if any. I'll be on my way in three 
minutes. Don’t let no pira 

“So long,” 


ss get you. So long.” 
we hollers back at him, and kept on backin’ 
and pretty soon the shape of the ship fades off into the 
black of the night. 

Then our captain rings a few bells, and so on 
changes course, and starts up full speed. 

“We're off,” he said, “‘to a flyin’ start. 

Well, ten minutes after he said it he grabs a pair of 
glasses that was standin’ by him and looks out over 
water to the left and ahead. I ain’t wise to thes 
so I can’t put no ship twist to where it was, but it wa 
the left, and ahead. 

“What the hell’s that?”’ he says. 

‘I didn’t see nothin’,” I tells him, which was the 

“You wouldn’t,” he says, “but 
out there.” 

“Might be the other ship,” I says. 

““Yes,”’ he comes back, kind of savage, 
be the Absecon Light, but it ain’t. The other s 
starboard now. There it is again.” 

He rung a bell and the old tug jumped ahead into the 
water like somebody had stepped on all the gas she had 


, and we 


I seen a flash 


“and it might 


hip’s off to 


Continued on Page 34 
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FISHER 2 


ris Pia BODIES 


When the motor car salesman 
points to the now familiar symbol 





and says: “You see the body is by 
Fisher,” he feels sure that you will 
understand that he has paid the 
highest tribute words can convey. 


We are deeply sensible of the 
responsibility which rests upon 
us by reason of the high regard 
in which Fisher bodies are held. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION 
DETROIT AND = ST. LOUI 
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t , the captain, “‘or it 
but what- 


make it, and 

0 that showed, 

Whatever it is is gainin’. 
run rings around us.” 
thinkin’ this was more 
d of sick over the idea 
as good as ours, as you 


could 


for a thin’ 


tter git that gang of gunfighters 
says. “*Lodgers, too, fur that 
get to us they'll hang on, you 
oon's I could and told them 
The captain come along 
for the gunmen to serunch 


gang a 
uspicioned. 
he say 
k and straight if they is any 
no matter whether it is officers 


Ot quic 


rd us 


won't be thinkin’ they’s anybody aboard but the 
; “and we can turn twelve or fifteen 

ul d 

hit a bat 


to once 


There was all that booze just waitin’ for me to grab it off, 
but there was the captain stickin’ around, and some 
hardy lookin’ birds of his crew. They didn’t seem to have 
nothin’ on their minds but just to be there instead of 
sleepin’ or somethin’. The only ones that was workin’ 
was the guy up steerin’ the boat and the ones down in the 
engine room keepin’ her goin’. She was goin’, too 
churnin’ along all right so far’s I could see. But she wasn’t 
goin’ where | wanted her to be. 

I was gettin’ nervouser and nervouser and thinkin’ I'd 
tell my skipper to pull it off and get it over, when he edges 
up to me and says, “ You got a gun, ain’t you?” 

“Yes,” I tells him. 

“Well,” he says, “now’s a good time. I hear the cap- 
tain pass the word to have some coffee made, and when it 
comes you be over by the wheel house and as soon as we 
start you beat it up there and put your gun on the steers- 
man, and keep it onto him until I get there. Don’t shoot 
him, you know; just poke your gun into his ribs and tell 
him to keep on steerin’. That’s all you got todo. If he 
shows fight you plug him, but he won’t.” 

Them instructions didn’t add none to my comfort, for 
I ain’t no stick-up man, but they didn’t seem to be no 
room for a kick. So I says all right, and fooled around 
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Now this crew, bein’ sort of in the business themselves, 
and off watch and drinkin’ their coffee besides, didn’t need 
to be told twicet. They stuck ’em up when they got the 
word, and kept up. The skipper attended to the 
captain. He was right over beside him and had his men 
scattered around near the others. The captain was blowin 
on his coffee to cool it when thes 


"em 


kipper hollers “ All right 
boys; let’s go!” 

He pokes his gun 
"em up, buddy.” 

“What the ” holler 
and reachin’ for his gat. 

Quicker than a flash my skipper turned his 
hand and fetches the captain a wallop on the he 
butt of it that I could hear the thud of over where 
The captain kind of staggered some, threw his hands out, 
and then his knees sort of bent out and back, and he fell 
sprawlin’ on the deck. 


into the captain’s rib ‘Put 


the captair , spillin’ his coffee 


i the 
I was 


My skipper frisked him quick, 
took his two guns and thrun them overboard 

“Get their guns,” he hollers to the fellers who was 
holdin’ the crew; and they did, and thrun them over- 
board too. 

Well, while this was comin’ off I was up into where the 
bird was steerin’, and a lot more scared than he ever was 
I jabbed my gun into hi 
and says “ Keep steerin’ straight 


back 





is) willin’ 


id they gimme a gun, 
but the 


engine room and 


rybody men 
tne 
it the wheel got ready, 
guns 
So we 


them with two 
me in euch hand. 
there, and we could hear 


the exhaust of a engine off on 
the water, and the captain says 
I coming strong. 
jing as fast as we 
soon the boat 
a run- 
and a guy hol 


Wi 
We ke pt ge 
could, but 


itever it 1s is 


pretty 

hows piain, comin’ like 

for us t y to 
Wait, 

* Don't do nothi 
We didn't, 
mebody fired a couple of shots 

the 


ght clos 


the captain. 
and not long after, 


ind then power 
"come bellerin’ 
“We're 


oze and unless 


atu 


» peaceful we'll get 
take it.’ 
for askin’ who they was, 

wfore 1 could ythin’ 
captain hollers 
ahead!” strung a lot of 
along with it that would 


d come and 


‘Come 


ul d rhe 


fight 
ys the bull 
; turned on 
wrt of 


and 
for a lew ‘ It sx 
ded me, bu ‘Captain say 

was turnin in, and not to 
until the yet up close 
by this time, 
I might lose 


oon as | 





} 


ahead, bo, or I'll blow 
you.” 

He turned his head a 
wiggled his back to make 
it was a gun that was proddin’ 
him, and says, as cool f 
was use to havin’ then 


a hole in 


little, 


sure 


steerin’ orders, 
it is. 

The skipper herded the 
down into their bunks and puta 
couple of his men standin’ guard 
over them with orders not to let 
them out, first h gone 
through their stuff to see they 
more artillery around 
Then he passes a few turns of 
rope around the captain, 
him safe for a spell, 
down to the engine 


“Straight i 


crew 


ivin 


was no 


and goe 
room witha 
couple of his fellers. Those bird 


down in the er gine room doest 
know anythin’ has come off, for 
no shots was fired, and 
surprised 
shows and tells them to go right 
ahead as they have been goin’ 
that his 
around and see to it that 
and that, furthermor 
of these guys is an 

it won't be 


when the 


fellers wil tick 


and 


does, 


monkey business. 

“Right-~o,” says 
and things run 
down there. 

So he sends up a feller t 
lieve me in my job, and L go« 
and just as | 


come along the tug captair 


down on the deck, 
, who 
l roped up good, begins to laugh 
“What’s the 
k r skipper. 


joke, buddy?’ 








hape of the 
I hollered 

ose 
It sounded 
They shot 
pumpin’ at them 


everybody cut loose too 


gone crazy with the heat 


much, and we kept 


ide was hit 


; the captain after a spe ll. “I think 


ned, but we couldn't see nothin’ or hear 


be we plugged one or two of them,” 
idea we was too 


they're gone, but we'll 


nay be they got the 
vhow, I guess ‘ 
yur artillery for a spell to make sure. 
was hittin’ it up for the place on the 
The Work 
Phe wast 
e of the 


to be, and I was 
to hold 


there with gats in 


‘trucks wa 
‘t no use of our tryin’ 
crew Was 
uuld mean a lot of killin’ maybe, ar 
no murder on the high s 
ther way 

with my skipper and 
‘The nearer we are to port 
to keep them cooped up. 


j kale Wile 
the shorter time well have 


They 8 no use 


wadin’ into them now and gettin’ all messed 


ip. Be calm,” he says, “and when it’s ripe I'll pick it.” 
But a!l the time we was poundin’ up towards the wrong 


landin’ place--that is, the wrong one from my standpoint. 


“You are Not Hitting on All Twetve Cylinders Today, Sophie,"* He Said. 


kind of careless like until I was in a place where I could 
make my deebut as a gunman, and believe me I wasn’t in 
no happy frame of mind, for that bird up there might not 
be reasonable, and the idea of drillin’ a hole in him didn’t 
give me no kick. But I was in it now, and I got to go 
through. 
vil 

\ HEN it come off it come off so slick you'd think my 

gang had been rehearsin’ it for a week. If that crew 
had of been a lot of amachures they would of tried to fight, 
like amachures always does, but they was wiseheimers. 
They knew the thing to do when a gun is poked at you is 
to do what the gent with the gun says, and not put up no 
squawk about it. A hull lot of people that’s dead would 
be alive now if they had done what they was told to do by 
hold-ups and such. This idea of tryin’ to get back at a guy 
who’s got a gun held onto you ain't got no nourishment to 
it. A lot of folks who passed out sudden because they put 
up a fight didn’t get the right angle on it. The gun end of a 
play like that is the winnin’ end, because it is always the 
gunman’s move, and usin’ the gun if he has to is his game. 
You can’t beat a man at his own game, specially when it’s 
any such desprit game as that, and the feller what’s 
playin’ it wouldn’t be playin’ it with a gun if he wasn’t 
prepared to use his gun if he has to. Any man who starts 
anythin’ in such a play starts a hundred in the hole. 


“I am Surprised at You" 


captain. 

laugh of 
my life to think 
particular to stave off them other pirates when I had a 
cargo of real ones right aboard with me. Oh, boy, that’ 
what I call bein’ made a sucker of, right.” 

“Glad you take it that way,” 
loose them ropes and go on down to your bunk. Sorry I 
had to lam you, but that’s better than bumpin’ you off 
You just lay down there quiet, and when we get through 


o damr 


says my skipper. ‘ Lemm« 


you can have your boat back and no harm done.” 

“Suppose I don’t?”’ says the captain. 

“There'll be a man hangin’ round to see to it you do,’ 
says the skipper, “and he’s got orders not to be so gentle 
with you as I was.” 

“In that answers the captain, 


me to it.” 


giving in, “lead 


case,” 

So they steered him, kind of wabbly, down to his place, 
and a man stood guard mount over him, and then the 
He sets 
the boat to where we are goin’ and makes it clear to the 
bird who is steerin’ at the time that he 
gatin’ game. 

‘You keep on that course,” 
him the dope, “and if you don’t I'll find it out ten minutes 
after you shift, and you won’t do no more sailorin’ for 
quite a spell,” he says. 

The feller was wise. 
had to. 


skipper goes up and takes charge. the course of 
knows the navi- 


says he to the steerer, givin’ 


He done what he was told. He 
Continued on Page 36 
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HOSE who dedicate their lives to the 

fabrication of fine things are nearly always 

a little fearful that only the few will care 
to buy them. The result is restricted production. 
The result of this is inefficiency. And the result 
of that is an excessively high price. The few 
are penalized because the man who makes the 
fine things fears that they will not appeal to the 
many. ® Packard has proven that in America any 
such fear is baseless. Building the very best has 
always seemed to Packard the only thing worth 
while. Time was, however, when it is possible 
that we proceeded tOO cautiously as to produc- 
tion, @ Then we re-discovered Americ a. We found 
out not merely how large it was, but how large and 
how fine were the aspirations of its people. T here, 
we finally realized, was the much larger Packard 
market waiting with its arms outstretched. There 
was a positive eagerness for the exclusive excellence 
the Packard embodied. ® In finding that greater 
market we also found ourselves. We found that 
the millions Packard expended in attaining that 
exclusive excellence meant little or nothing when 
distributed over the larger sales area. When the 
burden was lifted from the few, the one-time luxury 
became unprecedented value for the many. ® In 
re-discovering America we hope and think we are 
making industrial history. The same discriminat 
ing people in every city and town throughout 
the length and breadth of the land who have 
overwhelmed us with an eager clamor for thx 
Packard Single-Six are waiting, we believe, for 
other manufacturers of other fine things to re-di: 
cover America and find themselves. We offer to 
them the encouragement of our experience and our 


good wishes; and to the public our appreciation. 


ee Plincauty 
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the hull play was over in fifteen 
lick and clean, and nobody killed 
captain 
jammed 
was 
» my 
go up and 
ain’t had no 
the feel of 
0 on, and he 
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s holt 


nobody rt except the 
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we ought 

about a 
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I watches 

1’ suspicious, 

square, but 

yvself none if he ain’t, 

Semmler knew him to 
prob'ly is 

mg in my life. I 

bird like that, so 

30 good a bean, 


ation in 


jwotin 


ker e1 —_ to be square in 
and he sn't. After a 


thickened up off to one 
‘That's 


pe ll offen the 


land " 


W hee l at the 


to me, 


him 
prov 


What lar ” I asks 
Where we're goin’, ided ” he 
1 what? 
‘Provided I get a right split on this.” 
“Split? Where do you get that stuff?” 
I asks hard as I could make it, but 
feelin’ a sinkin’ inside, just the same, 
You got your 
| got a advance,” he s ays, “but not 
full pay. What kir a boob do you think 
| am to pu . vou crooks, and let 
ou get away with it for only wages? 
Hiow many split?” 
‘Three wa him 
‘Well, and I'll take 
‘That's robbery,” I says; and 1 says a 
things too le listens all quiet 
enough, al d when | get out of breath and 
words he ys, ‘Sure, it’s robbery,”’ he 
you're doin’, may 


And us 


‘Provide 


nim, 


ways does thi 
I tells 
four, 


" ¢ ” 
make it one, 


lot of other 


robbery too? 
stick together.’ 
se firm, but 


the deal 


Says very 
card as 


‘This here 
where you 


split,” he 


; } , 
hownere 
I’m in on the 


d back and forth for a spell, but 
eadent in him. He had the 

So 1 finally sa all right, and 

tiffen myself up for the holler 
and Charley would make. He had 


we run up to a place 

hin’ camp, which 

tug slipped along- 

where they was 

ost ie to, and made fast. He was a 

that boy We got in there 

more than as if we 

tired »and Charley was 

waitin’ on the dock. This was about four 

, the mornin’. I see that Sophie 

suitcase, and figger 

of woman's fixin’s she brings 

Sophie don’t never let her 
no matter where she is 


lick sailor 
without no noise 


wa ubber Sop! 


*asmall black 

ome sort 
slong, bec: 
sloppy 


iuse 


elf get 

vill 

‘ |' LLO,” pipesS 

you, How's every 
‘Rotten,” 


Didn't 
nh ’ 


0 te 
pri 


ophie Glad to meet 
little thing? 
i says 
sqguawks both 
one squawk 
sure oOo. it 
‘Well, ne trucks | 
matter?’ 

Chis bird here,” says I, 
skipper, “won't let go without we declare 
him in, as we are.” 

7 alongside 


What's the 


ready. 
pointing to the 


same 
The skipper stood me, and 
nodded that that was right when Charley 
ind Sophie onto him. I 
uld see Charley swellin’ up and gettin’ 
blow off, but Sophie smiled and 
a cup of tea. 
says. ‘He deserves 
hare of the risk.” 
*What the I sputters, and Charley 
at her as if she is gone nuts all of a 
Sophie stands there, smilin’ like 
was tickled pink to split with this 
crook, and Charley and me both falls that 
they’s a hen on, because Sophie wouldn't 


up no such split as that with nobody 


threw the eye 


ready to 
: pleasani as 
Fair 
He took the big 


enough ; he 


give 
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dead body. I 
don’t know what’s comin’ off, but Sophie 
gives us the high sign not to horn in, and 
we stands quiet and waits for the play. 
‘Fair enough,’’ she sweeter than 
molasses. “I think it is perfectly right. 
He took a great risk. Don’t you think so, 
Charley?” 
“Seems 


without it was over her 


Says, 


kind of high,” sa Charley, 
‘lookin’ at it one way and be s we paid 
him for the job, but I kin see they is a good 
ground for his holler lookin’ at it another,”’ 
he says. 

I was still hot under the collar and puts 
in, “It’s robbery! I ’” But the skip- 
per stops me with ‘We've had our talk, 
Mr. Dunn, and you've agreed already’; and 
Sophie gives me a look that says as plain 
as words: “Lay off, you boob, and let me 
handle this.”’ So I quit. 

‘What’s the plot?” asks the skipper. 

‘Put it on the dock,”’ says Sophie, very 
pointed. “ You ain’t takin’ any risk. If we 
don’t come across you can put it back on 
the boat, can’t you? We can’t stop you, 
not with them thugs you’ ve got back of you.” 

That’s right says the skipper, 
and they begun shiftin’ the stuff to the 
dock. What with the regular crew workin’ 
under his orders and them of his men that 
wasn't needed ‘to keep the crew goin’ and 
prevent accidents like the tug captain 
bustin’ out, and so on, they was men enough 
to shift the stuff in jig time. Sophie and 
Charley and me checks it up, and finds it 
right. So, when it’s all landed the skipper 
says, keepin’ four of his men on guard over 
it, and all of them with guns, “ There it is, 
and I won’t stand for nothin’ less than eighty 
bucks a case for it. That’s forty grand 
for me.” 

“Wait a minute,” says Sophie, calm as a 
summer mornin’. ‘You said you want a 
four-way split on this, didn’t you?” 

‘That’s what I said.”’ 

‘Well, a four-way split don't give you no 
forty grand. You're flyin’ too high. We 
ain’t gettin’ no eighty bucks a case for this. 
That's about all the party we’re sellin’ it to 
can get. We ain't fixed to store it and 
handle it no more than you are. We had to 
turn it over to some bird that is regular in 
the business in the big town.” 

‘What are you gettin’?”’ asks the 

very suspic ious. 
‘Fifty a case,”’ she say 
“Nix,” says he. “Don’t believe it 

“All right,” she says. ‘I ain’t goin’ to 
argue with you. That’s what we're get- 
tin’ fifty a case. If you think I'm stringin’ 
you you've got your back, Put it on 
the boat again and beat it, and see what 
you can do with it without no organization 
to handle it. You'll be in jail forty minutes 
after you try to sell the first case. You 
don’t think them birds up there that’s got 
their money tied up in this game is goin’ to 
let a outsider like you bust in on them, do 
you? They'll tip you off to the prohibi 
tioners and the cops the minute you show 
with a bottle of it, and you know it.” 

Sophie's talk got under this crook's skin, 
because they wasn’t nothin’ to it but what 
she said. They'd land him so quick it would 
make his head swim if he tried to bull into 
their market with any such big bunch of 
He was no fool about them 
and he see that she 


too, 


pe r 
Says. 


come- 


booze as that. 
things, that skipper, 
was talkin’ 
‘All right,” he 
five, then And 
pretty soon.” 
“Furthermore,” 


sense 
“Gimme twenty 


It'll be day 


says 
hurry up. 


says Sophie, ‘‘we didn't 
get cash money, because The Works and 
Condorelli is the only two parties that 
could dig up a hundred grand in cash, and 
we couldn't go to neither of them.” 

What did you get?” asks the 

“10 U's?” 

I ‘ Sophie sweetly. “We 

ld bonds th at is better’n money, 
hes got interest attached,” 

‘Bonds?” asks the skipper. 
of bonds?” 

‘This kind,” says Sophie, openin’ the 
suitcase she had, and diggin’ out a bale of 
bonds that looks like a million meer 

‘Chicago, Rock Island and P acific Railroad 
gold-certificate bonds, bearin’ 4 per cent 
interest. Look ‘em over.” 

She stripped off a few and handed them 
to the skipper, and as he was lookin’ at 
them she goes on: ‘These here bonds is a 
thousand as llar bonds and they is backed 
by one of the biggest railroad companies in 
the country. Owin’ to the depression in all 
securities they are now sellin’ for eighty 
one. Here,” she says, handin’ out a coupla 
New York newspapers. ‘‘ You can see for 
yourself.” 


skipper, 


got 
because 


What kind 
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She turns the papers open to the financial 
pages, and I hold a small flash on them and 
she points out, in the bond transactions: 
“Chic R 1 & P gen 4's 81 ‘ 

“Look at both papers,”’ she says 
you'll see what I’m tellin’ you is true.” 

The other p: apel r had it the same. 

Now,” says Sophie, ‘“‘we’re gettin’ a 
hundred grand for this stuff fifty a case 
and as the bonds is less than par we made 
the deal at eighty to save figgerin’. So that 
gives us a hundred and twenty grand in 
bonds to make up the hundred grand in 
cash ~ 

‘What’ll I do with them?” says the 
skipper, who was gettin’ anxious to break 
away, and who didn’t want the booze and 
did want a cut in on it. 

‘Why,” says she, “‘you can sell them at 
any time in any broker's office. They’re 
just the same as cash for the market price, 
and you’re gettin’ them a shade under. 
You can feed ’em out as you want the 
money, or can sell ’em in a bunch. Any 
broker will handle them. They’re just the 
same as cash.” 

All this time Charley and me was standin’ 
around playin’ up to Sophie as well’s we 
could. I didn’t get it, and I could see 
Charley didn’t get it, neither. It was all 
Yid to us, but we has faith in Sophie and 
stands in to make her play as good as we 
can, 

‘Take it or leave it,”’ says Sophie. 
“We're satisfied with this sort of pay, and 
you can see that because we’ve took the 
bonds for ours and here they are; and if 
we're satisfied no call to be 
holdin’ out for bonds is good 
enough for us,” “Do you want 
thirty of these babies," or don’t 
you? Talk quick if you want to deal, or if 
you don’t. We can't ibe standin’ here until 
daylight e pon Tr way. 

I could see she had him out on a limb. 
He wasn’t | use to bonds, and didn’t savvy 
them very good, but Sophie sort of made it 
stick we was takin’ them, and riftled her 
hull stack before him so’s he could see that 
her claim they was full pay would stick. 
And he knew well enough he'd be a lobster 
tryin’ to handle that booze himself, and he 
didn’t see nobody there he could sell it to, 
the trucks bein’ held back on the road a 
piece until it was sure the stuff was landed. 
I made a bluff about not givin’ a hoot 
which way it broke, bein’ sick of the hull 
game, and not havin’ no desire to land in 
the hoosegow because of bein’ found there 
with a lot of booze and a_ boneheaded 
who didn’t know gold certificates 
when he saw them, 

He hesitated, but finally, as the sky was 
beginnin’ to streak with dawn and he knew 
he had to fish or cut bait, he said, ‘Gimme 
them.” 

Sophie stripped thirty bonds 
bunch and handed them to him 

‘Now beat it,”’ she said “Get 
hooker outa here bec when it 
light she'll be and we 
be pinched i 

I was afraid he’d cross us again, and had 
my hand on my gun to plug him if he did, 
disregardless of what happened, because I 
was so sore it hurt all over, thinkin’ of how 
he had held us up for twenty-five thousand 
good big iron men. He didn’t. He was too 
eager to get away and land the boat some- 
wheres. He see it was no good to stick 
there, because he was out in the brush, and 
he could get nearer to where he wanted to 
be in the and they was no chancet of 
the boat crew tippin’ him off, because they 
was in it as deep as he was. So he tells his 
men to get back aboard, and in five min- 
utes he was churnin’ out to sea again. 

‘Now,” says Sophie, ‘“‘let’s go up and 
get our dough, and beat it ourselves.” 

“Get our dough?” ‘What's that 
you got there?” 

‘That, my Sophie, “is a 
bunch of waste paper worth about four 
cents a pound,” 

‘I don’t get you,” 

‘You wouldn't,” 
always been on the 
Street. I was on the 


RO} 


you've got 
cash when 
she says. 


she says, ** 


. 1 
CTOOK 


offen her 
that 
comes 


ll all 


‘ause 


spotted sure, 


boat 


says I, 


son,”’ says 


says i. 

says Sophie, “‘havin’ 
sucker’s end of Wall 
other end, you know. 
These here is bonds put out by the old 
Chicago, Rock I id and Pacific Railroad 
that they defaulted on eight or nine years 
ago, and then went out of and 
they ain’t worth nothin’ because they have 
no connection with the new reorganized 
company. Them quotations I showed him 
in the papers was for bonds put out by the 
new company. That was easy because the 
new bonds has the same name and interest 
as this junk, but not the same dates. These 
here are the bonds maturin’ in 2002, A. D.,” 


business, 


September 16,1922 


she says, “‘and that’s how to tell ’em. Of 
course he’s too much of a hick to know 
that, smart as he thinks he is. Asa fins in- 
cier he’s a good sailor.”’ s s. ““Now 
let’s get back to the trucks. t’s gettin’ 
late, and we’ve got some collectin’ to do.” 

“But,” I says, “how did you happen to 
have them with you?”’ 

“Oh,” she says, “I had a hunch and 
brung them along in case of accident. You 
never can tell,’’ she “‘when stuff like 
this will come in handy. I’ve 
them used in my day, because 
like the real thing, and the them rail- 
road guys pull is too deep for folks who is 
interested in gettin’ somethin’ for nothin’. 
You’d be surprised how suckers fall for 
them. I could of sold them to you.” 

“Can that,’’ I tells her; “but, at 
I’ve got to hand it to you. That was 
stuff all right. My hat’s off to you.”’ 

‘Put it on,’ says Sophie, “‘and let 
busy.”’ 

Well, the trucks was back a bit, and we 
went up and gives them the word that the 
stuff was on the dock. So the pay-off man 
comes down, and they count up, 
correct, and, to make a long story short, 
Sophie gets our dough, bein’ as she made 
the deal, and in half an hour we are beatin’ 
it for the big town in a car and I was feelin’ 
fine, and glad to get out of t 

*‘That’s a good week’ 
‘thirty grand apiece.” 

‘How do you get 
Sophie. “Thirty grand?’ 

‘Well, : 

‘It’s forty 

‘How do 
bucks a case, an 
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too. We lar 
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‘Who's th: 

“John P. Wilke 

‘Never heard of him.”’ 

‘Prob'ly: say ( 
from now on 


M*®: SOPHIE 
speaking: 

There was an actress frie 
the Hotel Sple ndide in need 
gin. She telephones out that 
Desert was a cloudburst 
dryness of her 
sometning to relieve 
afraid of the stuff the 
hotel detectives and the waite 
sale. I had a little real Berr 
London tucked away, and I bringing 
her a couple of bottles to help her roll the 
clouds away when who should I meet in the 
lobby but John P. Wilkes. 

“Why, Mr. Wilkes,” iid, “‘I am glad 
to see you t’s been a long tim nce we 
met. How : i 
“Fine iC 

‘Never 4 

‘You look 
word?”’ 

“Oh, nothi 
working girl doi 
an honest | g 

‘Having an: 

‘Now es d 
of change 
[' m eating regular 

‘What's the la 
I’m not too inquisitive si 

‘Not at all. I’m doing 
legging here and there.”’ 

‘Is that so? Well, they te 
good game if you are in right. 
you fixed?”’ 

‘Pretty fair. I’ve been working 
Jacobson = 

“T know 
ator, I hear. 


“*Oh, so-so. 


says, 
seen a lot of 
they look 


stuff 


that, 
clever 


’s get 


and it’s all 


he mess 


S WOrKk 
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nigger it: 


1 our expens 
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compare 
room, and 
he drought as s} 
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good 


poor 


piece 


boot- 


ll me that’s a 
How are 


for 


about him. Good-s 
Satisfied with 

It might be 

‘Might be better, too, 1 suppose? 

“Sure.” 

“Well, Sophie,” he said, ‘‘come on 
here and sit down and let 
might find a way to use you.” 
That surprised me. ‘‘You use me?” I 
said. ‘“‘Why, I thought you had so much 
money you retired and became a respect- 
able leading citizen or something.” 

‘I tried it, Sophie, but it’s a dull life I 
tried colle ting books, and bre eding blooded 
cattle, and playing golf, but none of them 
give me any kick. I need excitement and 
adventure, so I have been looking into the 
bootlegging business some lately.” 


oper 
: : 9» 
your : 


worse 


over 
atalk. I 


Continued on Page 38 
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Has a New Motor” 





How often that remark is heard when But those who had owned earlier Super 
ever automobiles are talked about. Sixes noted a marvelous difference in the 


performance of their new cars. 
No car ever had a more famous motor 


than the Super-Six. The old-time performance, the dash and 
nimbleness are there. And so isthe ability 
to bear up in long, hard driving. It has 
the famous Hudson quality of endurance 
and reliability. 


It made motor history on the speedway 

in road contests—in mountain climbs and 
in endurance runs. Some of its records re 
main unmatched after six years of assault 
by world famous cars. The patented Super-Six principles are 
retained. Without them such perfection 





More than 125,000 owners regard their near rg iit iI 

Super-Six with an affection and confi en Cen ee eee ee 

dence that give Hudson a prestige of But there is a heretofore unknown 
enviable importance. smoothness that adds to the charm of 
motoring. Driving today’s Hudson 


Hudson’s security and leadership were 
never stronger. Yet at the pinnacle of 
success a new motor was adopted. 


Super-Six is like coasting—so free and 
effortless is its performance. 





: Won't you learn this Hudson quality 
Thousands of Hudsons with the new a ie 
' 


motor were delivered without their buy Any dealer will gladly provide the oppor 
ers being told of the change. tunity. 


A Ride Tells All 





Speedster - - - - Coach $1745 
7-Pass. Phaeton Sedan 2295 


Freight and Tax Extra 


UDBSON 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Without charge t ; 


William Maxwell Institute 
386 Second Nat. Bank Bldg 
Ovange, N. J., ( 
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Continued from Page 36) 
want,” I said, 
ded on the winner. s00t- 
excitement Kid.” 

r. And I may take a shot 


excitement you 


John P. Wilkes i 

i ze business | am pretty 

to hear something to my advantage if 

| have a talk with him, because he’s a big 

operator. So] said, “If you'll wait a few 

minutes while | go up and park this gin 

I've got with a parched lady friend on the 
fifteenth floor I'll be glad to talk to you.” 

“Go ahead,” he said. ‘I'll wait. You'll 
find me sitting right here. We'll have a bite 
of lunch if it isn’t too early for you, and 
you can talk at the table.” 

My mind ran back over my experiences 
with John P. while | was making the trip 
up and back in the elevator, and I was so 
full of it that 1 wasn’t even sociable when 
[ got to my friend’s room, but dumped my 
package on her table and said good-by) 

“Well, of all things! he protested. 
‘Running away like this. Why not linger 
a little and swap the lal of the day?” 

“Haven't time now earie,”’ I told her 
‘A party is waiting to talk business with 


be bust I was sure, for 
John P her name wher 
he got through joshing and settled down to 
He was a liv ne when he was 
ind smart never met 


ine Via 
‘ » | 
working, 


nor one with a colder nerve { 
afraid of any hem, and most of them 
were afraid of him. He used to play ac 
cording to his own rules, not theirs, and 
that’s what had them going, for they never 
knew he’d break out next. I got 
very well acquainted with him when he put 
over the Carbajal Petroleum at the time I 
was down in the Street, because the man 
I was working for was one of his main bro 
kers and Wilkes used to talk to me a good 
deal when my boss and I went up to his 
hotel to ee him eact night to get the dope 
for the operation He said a 


} 


where 


next day’ 
) V H things down there 
was useful at , and I admired the 
I 1, and loved to hear 
ind learned a lot from 


oman’ ew In on 


mootn . 
him josh the cro 
him t 

The bes ig of the Carbajal Petroleum 
wa commonp! Ile organized an oil 
didn’t appear, put 
uut a lot of stock at a low price, and with 
good publi dup the price on the 

| | , paid a couple 

tories about big 
when he had made 
the ock up sey 
rhen, when it was 
gh enough t t his purposes, and his 
hed, he fed out a few 
bales of the stock he had that cost him 
nothing but the printing of the certificates, 
‘ 


ompany, in which he 


eral dollar 


market was ¢ ti 


and «¢ hed in 


u 
That's been done a thousand times. The 
interesting thing about this Carbajal deal 
was that it wasn’t based on a phony prop 
erty Wilke really had some oil well , and 
a lot of proved and valuable oil land which 
made the stock a legitimate oil buy, and 
the way he faked them afier he had un 
loaded, and gave that property a bad name 
hat drove ’ k down to where you 
away and made the 
ht it eras Lo get out, 
as all regular promotion 
the beginning, but what 
to introduce some new frills in 
t that stock down where 
re, and he 
1 there he was, sitting 
y, lg big profit from the 
ock he sold, all that stock back in his box 
for almost nothing, and the oil property in 
his pocket. He showed them a few tl ings 
manipulating a curb market they 
know bef re, and they have been 


getti 


ilew centsas 


about 
didn't 

using his stuff ever since 
He never was a regular New Yorker. 
Didn’t live there. What he did was to drop 
in now and then, pull something off and 
op off again. He told me once that his 
idea wasn’t to be a New York financier, but 
be a financial New Yorker. He lived 
omewhere out West, but every so often he 
broke into New York, and then he cleaned 
whatever he touched. The greatest genius 
he had was for keeping under cover. There 
weren't forty of the wise ones who knew 
anything about him, and there were four 
hundred he had rolled one way or another, 
to say nothing of making dents in the gen- 
eral investing public that you could drop 
the Metropolitan Life Building into. He 
ed that whole Carbajal deal from a room 
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in a hotel where he was registered as Wil- 
liam T. Griffin, of somewhere in Idaho. 

He was a spender. I don’t mean he was 
one of those goldfish that throw money 
away to make a splash with chorus girls or 
big parties or racing stables or yachts, or 
gamble high or any of that stuff. I mean 
that when he started out to put a deal over 
he distributed thousand-dollar bills as if 
they were cigar coupons, and paid any price 
at all to get what he wanted, especially men 
and influence. He told me once that he 
principally dealt in cupidity. He said he'd 
never found a door yet that money wouldn’t 
unlock, and from all I heard he had un- 
locked many a door with that key, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

“Well, Sophie,”’ he said when I got back 
to where he was waiting, “I consider my- 
self very fortunate in meeting you.” 

“T hope that goes two ways,”’ I told him. 

“Perhaps it does,’’ he said. “‘ You never 
can tell about those things. Could you eat 
a bite?”’ 

‘I could,” I said, and we went in and 
got a table and he ordered some food. 

I looked him over while he was ordering. 
He hadn't changed much since the last time 
[ saw him. He always did look less like a 
pirate than any of those go-getters I ever 
aw; always free and easy and lively, and 
with a twinkle in his eyes ana a curve to 
his smile as if he was kidding the universe 
and having a lot of fun out of it. He hada 
pleasant round face, and a_ soft-spoken 
voice, and a what’s-the-use-of-being-serious 
way with him that made a lot of folks pick 
him up for a lobster, only to ind he was a 
He was good looking, tall, with 
wide shoulders and a big chest, and no 
paunch, and he dressed well. His color was 
healthy, and his eyes clear, and he looked 
fit all the way. 

“All the adventure in taking money 
away from these boobs is gone,”’ he said to 
me once. “It’s reduced to a formula now. 
They have systematized their larcenies, 
standardized their freebooting, organized 
their piracies until they run their forays on 
the publie with a card index and a series 
of charts showing the rise and fall in the 
visible supply of suckers. It’s all as cut 
and dried as stamping out half dollars in 
the mint. All the charm and imagination 
and adventure in landing the come-ons and 
depriving the esteemed public of their 
money have passed. The blight of an or- 
ganizing, synchronizing, schematizing effi- 
on our once wide and free and 
individualistic buecaneering methods, and 
the game bores instead of interests.” 

That was the last time I saw him, before 
thi 

“Sophie,” he said after he had given the 
order, “I did think I had retired, for the 
once great game of getting other people’s 
money had become so stupid it was appall 
ing to a man with imagination, and with 
adventure in his heart. It was reduced to 
big bankers operating with big banks, 
combinations, underwritings, squeezing of 
shorts, bull forays, corners, extortions of 
usurious interest for loans under the guise 
of bonuses, sticking stocks up and unload- 
ing and shoving them down and buying in, 
cancellation of contracts, and other such 
tuff. The only remaining exercise for real 
talents such as | may modestly claim to 
have to some degree is in beating the in- 
come tax. All the rest of it is mere routine 
So I quit. But along came prohibition, and 
with it not only vast possibility for getting 
easy money but vast opportunity for ad- 
venture, for conflic for intrigue; and I 
may take a whirl at it and become a boot- 
legger.”’ 

“You'll find plenty of competition,” I 
said. 

“ Right,”’ he answered. “I have discov- 
ered that. A large number of my fellow 
citizens, of both sexes, look with compla- 
cency on our enterprise and give the benefit 
of their patronage to our labors.” 

“Where will you work?” I asked him. 

“Everywhere,” he said. ‘The continent 
is my pearl, but the world is my oyster.” 

“Will you do anything here?” 

“Naturally. I couldn't overlook a bet 
like the sophisticated metropolis in such a 
game and habitat of the superslick of our 
country, where they bite harder, fall easier 
and come back oftener than in any spot on 
the globe. My bootlegging friends tell me 
that they pay more for poorer stuff here 
than anywhere else from coast to coast.”’ 

“Who are your bootlegging friends?”’ I 
asked him, sort of fishing around to see if 
I could place the stuff we expected to get. 

“One of them is a most devious ruffian 
known as Condorelli.”’ 


stingaree 
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" I almost shouted 
“Hush, Sophie,’” he warned. “A revenue 
agent might he at the next table But 
Condorelli is a friend of mine. Do you know 
the most « ipable erook?”’ 
“T know about him.” 
‘Nothing good, I hope. It 
me to hear anything but evil 
because I should know I 
estimate of the villain.” 
“You neve 
rible creature. 
“I'm glad to hear m 
firmed by an expert like yourse 
“He’s our principal opposition.” 
“Meaning Jacobson’s?”’ 


Condorelli!” 


will,” J 
judgment 


ie? 
If 


C 
“Well, if my plans work out he'll be m 
than your opposition. He 
struction.” 
“IT don’t care if he i 
The Works anyhow 
your ted [rier 
good turn.” 
“How so?” 
I told him what was comi: 
I knew he would protect u 
a word. He began to laugl 
half through with my sto 
“What's the joke?” 
“There isn't ar 
there will be if you pus! 
“How come?” 
“You are not 
inders today, 
some more, 
I'll get my frie 
stuff from you at a fair price, and 
it right under Jacobsor That 
the biggest bootlegging joke of t} 
““Great!’’ I said, when it fir 
me, ‘“‘And Condorelli can ser 
a couple of cases of his 
compliments. That’ 
apoplexy 
“Now you're back 
said, and after we h: 
if 


»b we tall 


sweet -scr 


urpri ed ¢ 


‘ondorelli t 


$ nose 


to torm, Sx 


on the 
prices as well as I did, and he 
would ee that Condorelli gave 
dollars a case, whi h, ne said, was fhl¢ 
the joke would be worth it. He gua 
the deal, and that settled it w 
knew Wilkes always went thr 
what he promised to do. It wi 
kind of a deal for us because ther 
be any slip-up over 
had just as many ways of gett 
into the as The Wor 
done ; ng 
When 
think 
Anyhovy 

} 


wouldn’ » to dic 


delive ry 


was a tough proposition, but tt 
I had until Wilkes came along 

With that over I thought I'd 
to see if there was anything mort 
t Il wou 
] 


cause that piece of ch: 
The Works booze wouldn't | 
of my natural. So I made a 
“You sal mu might fir 
me. What was that 
“Neither Nad 
I « weg 
* Bootlegging?”’ 
“Of course.’ 
“Well,” I said, 
to me. I've dor 
time ni 
*“Unles 
Is that t 
ite 
“Sopl sad 1 c leani 
‘I car ce as attr 
buried reasure and findings 


storybook piracy on 


ractive a 
ish Main.” 
“Lead me to it,”’ I told him. “I’m yor 

willing slave.” 
Ps 

MAN I worked for, who had a big deal 

on with John P. | , used to say 
that if he could invent a machine of some 
kind that would detect for him the 
minute in John P.’ t 
switched from fancy to fact, from kidding 
to brass tacks, he would get as much money 
for himself as John P. got for himself. 
Trouble was those downtown 
John P. dealt with were not fast enough for 
him. They couldn’t keep up. There was 
nothing unusual about that. Most of those 
people are pretty dumb except on their one 
little subject, and they are not very elo 
quent about that. 

Did you ever sit in at one of their meet 

ings, a business meeting, no matter whether 
the business was the regular stuff or the 


Kes 


8S conversatlor 


} 
people 
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will a lot 
of your radiation 
be heating all outdoors? 





rr you don’t believe that this pic Po you who are bu 
ture illustrates a truth, you've for- — willalways be a regret 


ulate risersinoursid \ 
Asbestoc« | ich ( 


little 


gotten that every pipe, riser, duct and 
Hue in your house is a radiator out of 


place. And it must be plain that un- 


less you prevent undue radiation from see yo 


these—a lot of your heat next winter have thi 


will never get to the radiator where = "OT #! 


you want it. So you’ll shovel more ncaa veer eee Se Sa Insist on this construction 
7 ‘ carefully, to | oldentity roy i 





coal, taxi more ashes and pay bills 
for tons of fuel that scarcely bene- 
ht you at all. What's the answer! If the heating system 
insulate! And do it now. is now covered 
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by 100 pounds of coal per season covering 1s an inefficient 


This waste in your cellar alone is star at the seams, crushed 
tling—when totaled up in tons of coal. Johns-Manville Insulation 
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Manville Improved Asbestocel seem tr tually the most efficient hous« 
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Unmasculine ? 


1’m wondering if there’s some pecul 
iar psychology beyond my under 
tanding which makes a lot of men 
cling to the atrocities of the old 
fashioned shave. Is there something 
about the highly efficient experience 
a man gets with Mennen Shaving 
Cream that almost borders on the 
brink of femininity? 

Is it unmanly not to suffer under 
the knife? 

Would my two million fans lose 
character if it got noised about that 
they actually gli le 
their hides without vocally or other 


1 
keen steel over 


wise expressing a ghastly emotion? 

Take yourself. Imagine you’re 
using Mennen’s. Squeeze out a dab 
on your brush. Start gyrating on the 
point of your chin Carry up right 
and left field. Add more water—lots 
of it—hot or cold. Three minutes: 
you've got the full potency of 
Mennen lather. 

Grab your usual hoe. Tense your 
jaw mus les. Pre pare to wince. Shave! 
The old blade gathers in the snow 
drift and keeps sliding south. There 
isn’t any beard!—no bite—no pull 
no meanness. Wash up. Run your 
hand over your face. Hs great! 
soft and benevolent as a soul full of 
song. That’s the Mennen shave 

Now, honestly, 1s it too nice for you? 
Is it too easy? Is it a littie beyond 
reason in point of comfort for a man? 

Why don’t you try it?) lor ten 
cents I'm still sending my big « lemon 
strator tube with enough Mennen’s 
to give you at least two weeks of 
glorious shaves and start you on a 
new era in your shaving career. I wish 


you'd write me for it. Of course, you 


; 
can get our regular giant tube at 
your druggist’s for half a dollar. 
At the same time, | want to intro 
duce you to KORA-KONTA, It’s 
the greatest stuff ever made if your 
skin is inclined to chafe and get raw 
from walking or other activities. Not 
a talcum, but an antiseptic powder 
that forms a velvety film over the 
affected areas and protects against 
friction. Heals in no time. Water 
proof. Won't wash off. Fine for sun 
burn. Uli throw in a sample. 


- 
4044 


( Mennen Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
Newarn, AI. USA. 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
downtown sort? If a man gets into one of 
those affairs who has a little vision and 
imagination he finds himself entirely sur- 
rounded by minds, if any, that take hours 
passing a given point. They parrot their 
stuff over and over, saying the same things 
twenty times to make sure that what is in 
hand will seep into the crevices of their 
domes; and they pass for smart men, but 
it’s all relative, I suppose. The people 
who think them smart are even dumber 
than they are. 

That’s why when a real smart piece of 
work is done down there it is done by some- 
body who blows in and pulls it not with 
the insiders but on them. That’s why two 
or three men in the last generation have 
stood out like lighthouses in fogs down 
there. They had imagination, while the 
others had only a slow and painful compre- 
hension. They know the regular stuff 
perfectly. They can rig a market or under- 
write a sure thing or run a pool or shear a 
lamb according to a formula, but that’s all. 
The real fellows are freebooters, every one 
of them, with imagination, individuality 
and the free spirit of buccaneers. The 
others are money grubbers who work by 
schedule. Of course a big grub develops 
now and then. The unknowing hail him as 
a real one, too, but he isn’t. He’s only a 
giant grub. 

John P. got half his fun in life by sitting 
around and kidding these fellows prepara- 
tory to going in and stinging them. They 
used to listen to him with a helpless fn 
merged look on their faces and try to break 
in on him with some set Street patter, but 
he’d wave them aside and go on handing 
them ideas they never could get until he 
had them where he needed them, and 


| then—biff! 


I could see that he wanted to talk, and I 
had plenty of time. Besides, there was 
nothing he could get out of me, and when 
the waiter had brought me some cigarettes 
and he had lighted his cigar I leaned back 
in my chair and said, ‘Shoot, John P.” 

“Sophie,” hesaid, “the great trouble with 
most of the things in this life is not with 
the things themselves but with the people 
who do them. For example, you cannot 
rationally disapprove of banks, but who is 
there who can approve of bankers? You 
know many a place that would be fair and 
fine to live in if it wasn’t for the people in 
it. Most of this talk about the excellencies 
of the human race is pure hokum, because 
the human race has few excellencies and 
those largely of a negative character. You 
never find anything, from a beautiful land- 
scape to a chord of music, but the human 
race comes along and gums it all up by 
building an atrocious house on it or making 
a comic song out of it. It is the same with 
everything. Show me something—any- 
thing—that is intrinsically beautiful, mer- 
itorious or artistic, and I will show you 
where some specimen of what we flatter- 
ingly please to call homo sapiens has cast a 
blight upon it by endeavoring to improve 
it or by seeking to destroy it; in any event, 
by trying to get in on it some way. 

“Now, Sophie, look at bootlegging, not 
the way most of our people look at it, who 


And then after a while the door to the hall 
opened and mommer put in her head. 

She was all dressed to go out, and looked 
unusually snappy and attractive, even for 
her, and if I had been in any mood for it 
I would of asked why all the prinking? But 
before I could say a word mommer had the 
floor her own self. 

‘Mr. Nickolls gone?”’ she says. “ Well, 
Bonnie, I been helping your poor dear 
father get ready to move. I just gathered 
up a few odds and ends we don’t really 
need down here and they will make him 
a lot more comfortable. I put together 
some canned goods and some coffee and so 
forth in a basket, so’s he’d have some- 
thing in the house right away. And them 
blankets off the spare-room bed, and a 
couple of sofa pillows. And I thought that 
if you was through with your business af- 
fairs you might just run out to the ranch 
in the car, and we will take these things 
along and help him to get to rights, the 
poor man!” 

“All right, mommer!” 
“Just wait until I get on my street clothes.’ 

“Before you go upstairs, dear,”’ says 
mommer—‘‘there is a man at the door. 


I says listlessly. 
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view it with abhorrence and patronize it 
extensively; not the way the Government 
or the professional drys regard it; not, in 
fact, the conventional and customary and 
legal way, but my way—my own personal 
way. It caters to a popular demand; it 
assuages a devastating and nation-wide 
thirst; it puts large sums of money into 
cire ulation, and it affords 90 per cent of the 
human rabbits who comprise our popula- 
tion, and who consume its products, the 
oniy chance they have ever dared take 
to be individual enough to protest against 
what they have been led to think by the 
bootleggers themselves is an infringement 
on their liberties by a Government that 
seeks not only to be their master but their 
mentor, instead of remaining their crea- 
ture—the only chance in their pallid lives 
to be devils of fellows.”’ 

“Tt does,”’ I said, “and in addition to all 
that it makes tons of money for those who 
are in it right.” 

“‘Correct,”’ he answered. ‘‘ Quite correct, 
Sophie, and I am coming to that presently. 
But bootlegging has attracted to itself most 
of the thugs, crooks, scruff, scum and scrum 
of the populace now out of jail, both foreign- 
born and native; it has enlisted in its serv- 
ice specimens of every sort of hold-up man, 
sure-thing player, gambler, thief, double- 
crosser and ruffian which our civilization 
affords; not to say a great many financiers 
of the higher orders, politicians, specu- 
lators and others who make no demands as 
to the legality of their transactions save 
that their returns for it shall be in legal 
tender. 

“In common with everything else boot- 
legging suffers from the character, or lack 
of character, of the people in it. It is prosti- 
tuted by its practitioners. Therefore I, 
John Peter Wilkes, appreciating as I do 
the multitude of opportunities bootlegging 
offers to one who seeks to be of service 
to his fellow man, and quite apart from 
the commercial aspects of the matter, am 
engaged in an undertaking of considerable 
magnitude, and it is in connection with 
that labor th at I can utilize your ondedbee d 
abilities.” 

He leaned back and puffed his cigar, look 
ing at me with a twinkle in his eyes and 
with that little smile of his on his lips. 

“John Wilkes,” I said, “you are kidding 
me.” 

“Not at all, my dear Sophie; not at all. 
Who am I that I shoul 1 try to kid you, the 
wisest of her sex?”’ 

“You are a smart fellow whto is talking 
through his hat,’’ I told him. ‘‘ What’s the 
idea?’ 

a depressing, Sophie, to have you 
impugn my motives in this manner, but 
since you take that view of it the idea is 
this: I am going to do the bootlegging for 
this land of the seekers after hooch. As the 
poet has put it: Let me but bootleg for a 
nation and I care not who makes its laws. 
There is too much illegitimacy about this 
illegitimate business. I seek to elevate it 
toa higher plane.” 

“And get all the money?’ "I said. 
‘That isalsoaconsideration,”’ helaughed. 
‘‘A minor one, but still a consideration.” 
“But you can’t do it.” 


LAUGHTER, LTD. 
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He says it’s the installments on the piano, 
and that they are two weeks overdue.” 

Well at that, believe me, I come to sud- 
den life. Right out of a clear sky there 
jumped down a ghostly army of bill collec- 
tors, crowding even my big drawing-reom 
and shaking unpaid bills at me. I was 
cold with terror, for there was not alone the 
piano man, but the phonograph man, the 
furniture man, the notes on the car, on 
the house, on my ring. There was collec- 
tors from department stores, from my fan- 
picture photographer, from everywhere, all 
around me. I felt like they would suffocate 
me. Due, due—everything was due—and 
I hadn’t even a job any more! 

“Well,”’ says mommer, placidly drawing 
on her gloves, all unconscious of this imag- 
inary yet real crew that was attacking me, 
“T said the cash mightn’t be convenient 
just now, and he says he will take a note on 
the piano. What'll I tell him?” 

“Tell him to take G sharp!” says I, and 
run upstairs, laughing hysterically while 
mommer just stood there staring after me 
with her mouth open. 

A month later I was what you might call 
still in the same position. By which I do 
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“Of course I can’t do it, absolutely. 
There are too many opportunities for 
butters-in, for small dealers, for little 
crooks doing it in a little way. I mean it is 
my purpose to control the big sources of 
supply and distribution, to get the big 
money, if you insist on that as a phase of 
it, and get the big thrill.” 

“That will make you go some.’ 

“Not as much as you think. The -big 
game is now pretty well centralized in the 
a localities. My idea is to get those 
big fellows into a combination and run that 
combination, which I can do because I 
know more about those things than these 
men do, who are mostly of the same type 
as your friend Jacobson.” 

And be king of the bootleggers? 

“Not king, Sophie; the king of the boot- 
leggers is a numerous and unregal person. 
His multiple crowns are pewter. I shall 
be the Warwick of the bootleggers, if you 
get what I mean.” 

“I remember enough of my English his- 
tory to get you,’’ I told him, “and also 
enough to recall that Warwick finished 
with a large puncture in him made by a 
pike in the hands of the enemy.” 

“Even so, he was a good fellow when he 
had it,’’ said Wilkes. “And that’s not such 
a bad finish if you have had your fun be- 
fore it comes.” 

“But that won’t be yours,” I told him. 
“Some hired gunman wil! plug you from 
the window of a taxicab if you try to put 
over a game like that.” 

“Forget it!’’ he said. ‘‘No gunman will 
get me. Do you think well of the scheme?’ 

“It’s a big one, but I started. 

“No buts allowed,” he said. ‘It’s a big 
one. And I am going to putit over. And 
you can help, and so can any other experi- 
enced persons who might not be in the 
employ of Jacobson. Know any?” 

‘There’s Dunn and Semmler.”’ 

“Who are they?” 

““A couple of roughnecks, but wise and 
he andy yin their ways.” 

“Do you gui irantee them? 

“ Absolutely.” 

“All right; I'll take them on.” 

Then we talked some more, and he sort 
of outlined to me what he had in mind, 
which was no more nor less than a boot- 
legging trust, and was planned to operate 
from Maine to California, on the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, over the Mexican and the 
Canadian borders, and by boat, airplane, 
automobile, truck, and to control sources, 
regulate supplies, handle distribution and 
prevent competition. 

It was to be, as Wilkes put it, “a perfect 
example of an illegal corporation for the 
purpose of doing an illegal business illegally 
as distinguished from other corporations 
which are organized to do illegal business 
legally.” 

A few days later we got The Works’ 
stuff in, and were paid for it. (ondorelli 
handled it, and I hear The Works was so 
sore he started out himself to kill Condo- 
relli; but they shunted him off to Atlantic 
City and kept him there until he simmered 
down to normal. 
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not mean running upstairs, but I'll say I 
was running just the same, because by now 
the sheriff was about one jump behind me. 
As a! matter of gaography, I and Axel was 
sitting in our bathing suits under one of 
those bright umbrellas that flock so thick 
around Crystal Pier, and talking about 
ourselfs. Axel had at this time just finished 
the heavy part of a footman in a McGee 
production where he would surely show at 
least three times during the picture, for as 
long as five seconds each time. But Axel 
wasn’t contented, even although I pointed 
out it was at least a part, which was more 
than I had. 

There being no money to spend enjoying 
ourselfs, we was indulging in the poor-folks 
pastime of bellyaching. 

“Aye tank Aye fail because Aye don’t 
speak English so good,’ says Axel very 
serious. “If Aye speak better English, Aye 
betchew may life Aye got better parts!” 

Well I'll say that was the prize alibi for 
failure to progress in the pictures, because 
lookit Pola Negri. But I needed Axel to 
howl to, myself, so of course I had to agree 
with him. 

Continued on Page 42) 
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Through the medium of the new __ is probably found in the special cars 


Peerless Eight, America is nowlearning _ built for the track. 
to what greater heights the power, sus- 
tained speed, and ductility of fine eight- 
cylinder construction can be carried. 


But we are certain that no stock car 
heretofore has incorporated such 
power, with such power control. 

It is learning the thrill and the enjoy- 
ment of power that seems to have 
literally no limit. 


In the exquisite grace and beauty of 
the new Peerless Eight, there is little 
hint of its might. 

Power that comes with a rush that But ten minutes at its wheel will serve to 
leaves you almost breathless; yet is convince the most experienced motor- 
yours to command as you will. ist that for fine behavior and ultimate 


Power like this, in its exuberant force, ease, its like has not been built before. 


Tue New Peertess Eicut 1s Buitt in THE FoLtowinc Types 
Four Passenger Touring Phacton Four Passenger Town Coupé 
en Passenger Touring Phaeton Four Passenger Suburban Coupe 
Two Passenger Roadster ( ] Five Passe nger Town Sedan 


Se 


THe Peerress Motor Car Company, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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is a tactful, tacit in- 
vitation to correspon- 
dence; a silent plea to 
perpetuate an ac- 
quaintance typified by 
the very act of giving 
and receiving gifts. 
What more subtle 
compliment than a 
gift of writing paper? 
A, 
For such occasions as 
birthdays, anniver- 
saries, graduations and 
weddings, one can al- 
ways find Boxed 
Writing Paper that 
will express not only 
the good wishes of the 
giver but the charac- 
teristics of the person 
to whom the gift is 
offered. 


OT a 


There is a paper for 
every mood, every oc- 
casion and every indi- 
vidual. The clerk at 
the stationery counter 
will be glad to assist 
you in selecting the 
proper size and style. 
From 25c to $25 


For years the eyes of 
Europe have turned to 
American Fashioners 
for direction in correct 
correspondence papers 


Consult your dealer 


Kine Stationery 
Manufacturers 
Association 


Imerican Farkioners of 
Proper Paper 


41 Park Row 
New York City 


| Cinderella. Oh, 


| unexpectedly, 


| tions 


| and her light any more; 
| who of course had to be given a small 
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“It’s a crime the way they don’t appreci- 
ate what a wonderful actor you are,” 
“You ought to have a big future, 

“But you, Bonnie!” says Axel, plainly 
pleased. ‘How you tank Aye will get ap- 
preciated ven you don’t? Have you not 
got anything y yet?” 

Well for a moment I was going to pull 
the conventional ‘‘WhyI have a big offer, 
and while I haven’t signed up yet, I expect 
to in a coupla days.’ Then I considered 
why hand it to a friend, and I did kind of 
want somebody to talk things out with. I 
had Adele of course. But since pop had 
shown, I didn’t have her so much of the 
time as before. Somehow it always seemed 
like there was something out at the ranch 
that needed to be done and only mommer 
could do it. Axel was about the only one 
at hand, Nicky having gone East on a trip. 
And so I come clean. 

‘Axel,”’ I says, “honest, I don’t know 
what am I going todo! I haven’t the smell 
of a contract, even, except, Axel, the con- 
tracts I have made with installment people, 
and so forth. Something has got to break 
for me pretty soon or I will. Even the grocer 
had kind of a nasty look in his eye this 
morning.” 

“Why don’t you hock your ring?” says 
Axel, mentioning my big chunk of ice which 
I still wore. 

Installment,” I says briefly. ‘‘Just the 
same as everything else. I must of been 
cuckoo, I guess, when we started Alias 
Axel! I don’t want to lose 
what I’ve gained—my pretty home, my 
car, everything! Why, I’m pledged for 
them! gut I won’t go to Silvercrown! 
I won’t! Why I'd feel like I was double 


| crossing Nicky if I was to go to Silvercrown 
|} now. 


“Nickolls don’t feel like that,” says Axel 
reaching for the copy of 
which he had brought out along 
“‘Aye see he bane 


Wid’s, 
with his bath towel. 
going to Newrich.” 
“What?” says I. ‘Give me that, 
Oh, Nicky, they’ve beat you for sure! 
And Axel was right. On the front page 


Axel! 


| was a notice about how Nicky had signed 


up in New York and was coming back to 
the Coast to make some special produc 
a new line of stuff based on classic 
literary stories and plays, and that he 
would use a big group of feature players, 
but no star 

“Kind of a stock company,” says Axel 
“Vell, Aye suppose tha fallars with tha 
name gets all tha parts, youst like usual!” 

But 1 didn’t pay any attention to his 
cr@pe-hanging, for I was inspired. My way 
was now sort of cleared for me. If Nicky 
actually felt he could go back, and went 
first, why so could I, .I sure did hate that 
outfit for what they had done to us, but I 
and Nicky were both helpless against them 
We had to have the work, and didn’t they 
just know it! I thought of mommer and 
how I owed it to her not to stand in my own 
and of pop, too, 


allowance until his crop was in, and believe 


; me it was just like pop to be the one person 


in the buneh who required actual cash 
money, while I and mommer treed 
along on a steadily weakening credit. And 
so, with one reason and another leading me 
on, I decided to go up and see the Big Egg 
and tell him well I am back, the prodiguous 
daughter and all that, and when do I com- 
mence working? 

“Well, Axel,” I says, “I guess they have 
me beat too. Temporarily, anyways. I’ll 
go job-hunting this very afternoon, and in 
the meanwhile I have got the price of a 
coupla hamburger sandwiches if you have 
got the strength to go and buy them—and 
no onions in mine today!” 

Well, Axel had, and little did I think the 


| day would ever come when a ten-cent hot 


with pickles would be my honest-to-goodness 
lunch and I glad to get it, and even less 


| did I think it could possibly be the case 


that [ would eat such lunch while a enor- 
mous white automobile that was at least 
technically mine, waited parked beyond the 
bathing pavilion! But such is pictures, 
and as mommer often truly said, “Spend 
and the world spends with you; charge it 
and you spend alone.” 

Well anyways, I enjoyed my sandwich 
down to the very last bite, and would of 
enjoyed that, too, only just before tak- 
ing it, I happened to look up, and who 
would I see but Anita and Stricky, both in 
bathing suits and a very affectionate man 
ner, parking themselves under a near-by 
umbrella. Well, that toolc my appetite 
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completely, and I got right up and threw 
the last bite of my sandwich away, and 
ain’t Providence wonderful? As that bite 
of sandwich hit the sand I seen it had onion 
in it! So only for them two showing, I 
would of eaten it unconsciously, and throw- 
ing it in their direction expressed my feel- 
ings pretty good, too. I never saw one 
without the other any more, and believe 
me when they hove into view I hove out. 
Which, as Hollywood is not a big world, 
meant that the three of us led a pretty 
active life. 

Well, this day I got up and gave them 
the beach, and when we was dressed I 
drove Axel back to Vine Street, where he 
was still living with Mrs. Snifter on ac- 
count he could never seem to get even with, 
much less ahead of, his room rent. And then 
I went home and dolled myself up to knock 
Benny cold. 

It was one thing to walk up to the Silver- 
crown offices a unknown hicklette from the 
East, another to arrive as a star, driving 
my own boat, or so it was for all they knew, 
and march into the office knowing I was 
doing them a favor by coming at all. The 
girl behind the window smiled and reached 
for the push button as soon as she seen me, 
and I walked confidently in past a lot of 
respectful hams which was warming the 
mourners’ benches. 

‘“‘Who did you wish to see, 
lane? ” says she, confidential-like. 

“Mr. Silvercrown, please dear!”’ 

“‘T think he’s here,” says she. ‘‘Do you 
know where his new office is? Down the 
corridor and turn to the left. The first door. 
You can go right in.” 

This was news to me. So they had moved 
the head office since I had been on the lot! 
I trotted along the dark hallway until I 
come to the proper door, knocked, and the 
girl says come in, and there in a small dark 
office, with the stenographer right in the 
same room and everything, was Benny 
Silvercrown in shirt sleeves and cigar. 

‘‘Well, hello, if it ain’t Miss Delane!”’ 
says he, actually ge tting up to shake hands. 
“‘How’s tricks, eh? 

“Oh, very good, thanks, 
been awful busy—that is, I 
to you alone, Mr. Silverc rown? 

“Why sure! Sure!” says Benny. ‘You 
could take them specifications over to 
Major McGee's office, Ella, and you 
shouldn’t come back until I ring.” 

Well, this Ella went off, and the Big Egg 
dre »w up a chair for me. 

“Well now, we got it nice and cozy, ain’t 
it?’’ he says culate. Not a bit excited 
over me turning up. But what was a person 
to expect ? 

“Is there now something I could do for 
you, Bonnie?” he goes on. “t's quite a 
while since we seen you around this lot!” 

“Too long a while, Mr. Silvercrown,”’ 
I says. ‘‘That’s what I come about.” 

**So?”’ says he. 

Then he frowned a little, looked at me 
like a question mark, flecked an ash off the 
fat cigar, reparked it and left things up to 
me. I begun to wish right then and there 
that I hadn't been in such a hurry, but had 
waited until mommer come home from the 
ranch, and brought her along to kind of 
overpower him. But if it was up to me to 
crack the ice, why I would do it. 

“I was just thinking,” I says, “that I am 
about rested now, and I don’t mind if I go 
back to work. Provided the salary, part 
and so forth, are satisfactory, of course.”’ 

“Huhu!”’ says he calmly. ‘‘So that’s it!’’ 

“Of course I don’t want to tie myself up 
for very long,” I says, “because I got a 
good many offers I am considering, but I 
thought that after you coming to see me 
the way you did, why I would give you first 
chance of getting me.” 

“Well now that is real good of you,” says 
Benny politely. “I appreciate it a lot.” 

He let silence flop between us then like 
a wet blanket. I commenced to feel uneasy. 

“Well, Mr. Silvercrown?”’ I says. 

“Well, that’s just it!” says he, shifting 
the cigar to the other side of his face and 
chewing on the end of it. ‘‘That’s just it!” 

‘“‘What do you mean?” I says, nearly 
wild. He was like a stone wall -—everything 
I said to him bounded right back at me. 
“You know the last time I saw you, you 
were acting very different, Mr. Silvercrown. 
I was to come to you any time—don’t you 
remember?” 

“Yes, but that was three months ago,” 
says he, like he was referring to at least the 
Mide ile Ages. ‘All of three months ago! ” 

“But I haven’ t changed any since then!” 
I told him. ‘I’m even better than I was. 
Are you sore at me because I wouldn’t 


Miss De- 


says I, 


” says I. 
could I talk 


” 
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come back until Nicky did? I will be 
honest with you, Mr. Silvercrown, that 
was what changed my mind.” 

“Is Nicky coming back?” says he, sit- 
ting up in his chair sharp and sudden. 
“Good! That’s fine!” 

“But sweet daddy!” says I. 
you know it?” 

“No,” says he, sinking back again. 

“Look here, Mr. Silvercrown!” I says 
sharply, getting to my feet and thumping 
the desk, and believe me I had him cor- 
nered and he knew it because this was a 
small quartered-oak desk with no hall of 
refuge under it. ‘Look here, what’s wrong?” 
I says. “Are you going to give me a con- 
tract or are you not?” 

“Now, now, don’t get excited!” 
showing more life. ‘‘No, I am not going 
to give it you a contract, but don’t get 
excited !"’ 

**And why aren’t you going to give it to 
me?’’ I says, near to crying. ‘‘ You prom- 
ised me!” 

“IT know, I know, but I tell you I can’t 
do it!’’ says Benny wildly. ‘I ain’t got the 
power!” 

“Well, sweet daddy!” says I. ‘‘ Why 
not? Ain’t you the president of this cor- 
poration?” 

“Sure, I’m president!” says he, waving 
both arms like windmills. ‘‘But now I am 
it in name only. The stockholders have 
made a lot of fuss and nonsense, Miss 
Bonnie, and they sent a feller down here to 
take charge of finances, and he thinks he 
can run the whole shooting match! Every- 
thing, mind you, he’s got the power to de! 

, | got no more ability to hire you than 
a jo 1” 

“What?” says I. ‘‘Do you mean to tell 
me the Silver« rown is in an installment 
collec—a receiver’s hands? 

“No, not at all!’ says Benn y. “But we 
will be soon, with this know-all running the 
place! I wish you could hear the things 
that man asks me! What ability has such 
a person got? Why was that one hired? 
How should I know about my friends? 
And I’m to tell where this money went, and 
why no estimate was made for that, and 
where the appropriation has gone for the 
other! My heavens, how can a man in 
pictures bother with such details? Two 
weeks he’s been here already, and he’s got 
a time clock on the lot and a filing-report 
system! He thinks you can make pictures 
like in a factory! Let him wait, that’s all!” 

“Sweet daddy!” says I. ‘‘ But surely he 
lets you hire the hams, don’t he?” 

“Not much!” says Big Benny, collaps- 
ing into his chair and groaning. “He says 
the salaries we pay is crazy, and he must 
O. K. every cent before we can spend it. 
Why, I couldn't hand you any contract if 
you was to pay me for it. He’s a hard nut, 
that feller, with a face and heart on him 
like a stone. But you go talk to him if you 
want—and say nothing about you're a 
friend of mine, or me recommending you, 
if you want to get by!” 

“Whew!” says I. ‘‘ Well, to be brutally 
frank with you, Benny, I got to eat. Sol 
may as well take Where 
is his lair?” 

““My old office!’’ says Benny sadly. 
“Such grief! Come back and tell me if you 
got any luck!” 

Well, I flitted out and down the corridor 
like the o- of my own hopes, and stopped 
outside the big carved teakwood door of 
poor Benny’s old room, my heart in my 
mouth. The typewriter desk in the waiting 
room, which was usually occupied by the 
dentist assistant, was vacant, and there 
didn’t seem to be nobody about. So after 
two or three moments alone I thought oh 
well he can’t eat me, and if I don’t take a 
chance why maybe I will not even get to 
see him. So I give a knock on the teak- 
wood, and almost at once a deep voice says 
**Come in.” 

Naturally I didn’t hesitate, but pushed 
open the door and entered cautiously, so’s 
to beat it quick on the least alarm. 

The room was exactly the way it used to 
be in Benny’s day, with the handsome 
furniture and all, and the enormous desk, 
only now the desk had papers on it—lots 
of them. There was only one person in the 
room, a man over by the window, busy 
searching through a portfolio. As I come in 
he put this down and turned around. 

It was Milton Sherrill. 


**Didn’t 


he says, 


a chance on him. 


xu 
MHE first thing I thought of as I looked 
at Milton was that once he had kissed 
me. You see if the truth be told, I had lately 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

kept in the back of my mind what Anita 
used so often say to me about getting a 
friend to help you in the pictures. And 
while I had nothing definitely decided, I 
had the idea that maybe it would be neces- 
sary for me to do just a little vamping. I 
was pretty desperate, even for a woman, 
which it is a fact they get that way easier 
than the men do, and I simply had to find 
work, 

Well anyways, that kiss which had oc- 
curred out on the top of the Sierra Moun- 
tains in the moonlight come back to me 
the minute I set eyes on Milt, and with it the 
realization that here was my chance! He 
liked me. I would be half sold to him be- 
fore I started. But being a awful amateur 
on lines of that nature, I didn’t hardly 
know how to commence. 

“Oh Mr. Sherrill!” I says. “It’s you! 
And it’s me! Don't you remember?” 

“‘Remember?” says he, a big smile 
sweeping over his face like a light. ‘I'll say 

( o!” 

Well this was a jolt, his using language 
like that, but of course he was in the pic- 
tures now. I thought I had better show 
my full realization of this, so I held out 
both hands. 

“Well, well, Milt!’’ I says. ‘‘How’s 
tricks? So you are working for the pic- 
tures!” 

“Even so!” says he, grabbing my fingers 
and drawing me to the most comfortable 
chair. ‘Sit here,’’ says he. ‘‘ My word, but 
you look charming! Are you very rich and 
famous now?” 

“Haven't you heard?” I says. 
not McFadden any more. I'm 
Delane.” 

“Great Scott, is that so?”’ says Milt with 
“TI know about you now, of 
course! I haven't seen either of the pic- 
tures, though, for I’ve been kept busy with 
technical details ever since I got here. But 
I'm going to run The Mischief Makers 
some evening soon. I understand that it is 


“T am 
Bonnie 


| agreat picture, and that you are a wonder- 


ful actress.’ 

“Far be it from me to contradict such a 
statement,” says I. ‘‘And maybe I’m not 
glad to see you! But I can’t get over you 
being in the pictures! You, that had such 
a line of lowdown on them!” 

“IT expect I exaggerated about that a 
bit,” says Milt, settling himself beside me 
just like he used to in the observation car. 
IT, like most outsiders, hadn't realized the 
enormous possibilities in the industry. 
It’s a wonderful game, but it is still in its 
infancy. My belief is that the artistic 
future of moving pictures has no limit! 
And let me tell you, we have made some of 
the finest pictures anyone could wish to 
see, right here on this lot. As for the busi- 
ness end—well, it leaves me speechless, 
that’s all!” 

“As bad as that?” says I. 

“Bad? Who said bad?” demanded Mil- 
ton, leaning over and tapping me solemnly 
on the knee. ‘My dear girl, the moving- 
picture business is colossal! True, it has 
been pretty carelessly managed in some 
cases, as for instance right here, where old- 
fashioned, slipshod methods were in force. 
That’s what I came to straighten out. My 
first intention was to remain a few weeks at 
most, but as I get into the thing and begin 
to see what could be done, I am very much 
inclined to stay on as financial head. I 
must say they have made me a very flatter- 
ing offer. I haven't signed the contract 
yet, but I’m considering it.” 

“Sweet daddy!” I saysfeebly. ‘Is there 
a bug of some kind in the Hollywood air?” 

** All we need in this business,”” Milt went 
on enthusiastically, “‘is the right sort of 
people. More and more are coming in 
every day. We must throw out the old 
traditions, which were established by a lot 
of clowns.” 

“TI see,” said I dryly, “that you know 
just what is wrong with the pictures. Most 
newcomers do.” 

Milton Sherrill laughed like a schoolboy 
and sprang to his feet, fetching and lighting 
a cigarette, and then coming back, pulling 
his chair closer to me. 

“IT say!” says he. “Don’t laugh at me 
too unmercifully, I’m having such a lot of 
fun! For the first time in my life I am 
combining business and pleasure. And in 
the main I have the right dope about this 
game, Bonnie. May I call you that?” 

“Sure you can!’ says I, laughing. “I 
like it, Milt. It’s plain you are really in up 
to your neck. And maybe you do know 
something about what pictures need. You 
will, until you've been in them a while.” 
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“Well, as I am a new broom I intend to 
sweep clean,” says he. “I am going to rid 
this lot of the personal-pull idea, and favor- 
ites, and all that, and I have begun by hir- 
ing Austin Nickolls.” 

“Oh, I am glad,” says I. 
help but like his work.” 

“So they tell me,” says Milt. ‘‘I have 
not seen any of it yet, but this chap has 
become rather a friend of mine. He took 
me out to dinner when I was in New York, 
and we had several long talks together. I 
believe Nickolls is a wonderful director and 
that he has a big future! What are you 
laughing at?” 

“Nothing!” says I. “I’m happy, that’s 
all. And how about me, Milt? Dol geta 
job, or are you prejudiced against me on 
account of me being a old friend?” 

“Not a bit, if you can act!” says he 
readily. ‘‘ But we are not making anything 
just now. We are finishing the stuff which 
had already been started when I took the 
plant over, but we have not settled on our 
new productions.” 

Well this was a blow, because our grocer 
had already been told about as many of 
them forthcoming productions as he was in- 
terested in listening to, and I had a strong 
prejudice in favor of eating. I had come to 
land a contract and I had no intention to 
leave without it, so I made a move—over 
onto the arm of the big overstuffed where 
Milton was sitting. 

“Oh, Milt!” I says, pouting. “‘Put on 
something for me right away please?” 

**Now, Bonnie!” says Milt, not drawing 
away any, however. 

“I know, but, hon,” I says, “‘you see I 
was practically contracted for before you 
come out here. Benny Silvercrown had 
been after me and said to come around any 
time. Couldn’t you do it on that basis?” 

“‘B. McFadden,” says Milt, “desist! No, 
I can’t!” 

“Oh, Milt!’”’ I says, and laid my cheek 
against his nice clean hair, and then all of a 
sudden I realized that this was no sacrifice, 
but probably the least difficult thing I had 
ever done in my whole entire life. At the 
thought I sprung away from him as quick 
as a cat, and at the instant Milt was on his 
feet, too, pacing up and down the room. 

“Hey, you!” says he, like a thunder- 
storm. ‘Sit down in that chair!” 

I sat down weakly, a rush of emotion 
making clear to me that whatever Milt was 
to tell me to do, why J would do it from 
that time on, world yvjthaut end Amen! 
I was glad and sorryf}ind ashamed and 
proud, all at the sametime. And I had 
started something. I’. say I had! Only 
not what I at first thought. 

“You dear little idiot!” says Milt, stop- 
ping in front of me suddenly, and frowning. 
“So that is the way you think they do the 
trick, eh? No wonder pictures need re- 
organization! But it doesn’t go here, child, 
nor with any of the big men in the business. 
When will you pretty picture-struck girls 
realize that what the producer wants is 
talent? That he will always buy it at a fair 
price when he finds it? You don’t have to 
do that sort of thing to me, or to anyone. 
You can act. That is enough. And, B. 
McFadden, as a vampire you are a rank 
amateur—thank God!" 

He come over and kissed my hands 
quickly, and let them drop, and started 
pacing again, while I just sat there and 
couldn’t say a word. 

“Women are all crazy!’’ he burst out 
after a minute. “I should think they could 
see that men in this business are absolutely 
fed up with silly women being thrown at 
their heads!" 

“But, Milt,” I says, pretty nearly ready 
to ery, ‘you don’t understand! I’m good, 
I can act, but I’m broke. I got to get work, 
and you said you wouldn't “1 

“Oh, hush!” says he, never stopping his 
impatient walking. ‘‘Now I will have to 
make work for you! So you see your vamp- 
ing was a success after all. I'll draw a con- 
tract of some kind this very afternoon, and 
give you an advance. You will begin work- 
ing as soon as Nicky gets home. You need 
taking care of, badly, B. McFadden, and 
I'm going to see that it is done.” 

Well it’s the truth that no matter how 
pure a lady is, she don’t like to be scorned. 
And no modern girl gets any joy out of 
being told that she can’t take care of her- 
self. 

Also, it is a true fact that loving and hat- 
ing act on a person very much the same w ay, 
and finding out that I loved Milton Sherrill 
naturally at once made me as touchy as 
anything. I got on my feet as soon as he 
stopped talking. 


“You couldn't 
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“T seem to of managed to take pretty 
good care of myself this far,’’ I says haugh- 
tily, “and can go on doing so. I don’t think 
you need bother with any contract or any- 
thing. Good-by!” 

“Hold on, B.,” says Milton, putting his 
hand on my shoulder and making me sit 
down again. ‘‘ Now that I have found you, 
I am not going to let you get away so easily. 
And you are going to stop behaving like a 
silly child, and sign a contract at a reason- 
able figure—say, six hundred a week.” 

Well, as this was only one hundred ber- 
ries more than I had ever got in my life I 
give a reluctant consent, and before I left 
the Silvercrown that afternoon I had signed 
on the dotted line for three special Newrich 
productions, where I would not be a star by 
any means but would be one of Nicky’s 
feature players, and also with a two weeks’ 
advance in my purse, which I took with all 
the languid indifference of a starving hyena 
pouncing on a piece of raw meat 

But all this time Milt had not done one 
thing towards me, except what was real 
impersonal. And as I drove out home in the 
big white bus, which now was really going 
to be mine, it seemed to me like I was 
bound to be a business success, but a emo- 
tional failure. As soon as I fell in love with 
somebody they would get cold feet, or 
cuckoo over some other girl, and all my 
life it had been the same. There was Ella’s 
brother back in the Stonewall Grammar 
School, who used to walk home with me 
and carry my books until I got crazy about 
him and started giving him the cake out of 
my lunch box. Then he took up with some- 
one else. 

And there was a boy come with his fam- 
ily one summer to board out at the Bush- 
well farm. Mark Rowe, his name was, and 
he was sixteen and wild over me, until | 
told him I loved his eyes. Then he switched 
over to Ella. Then Stricky. And now Mil- 
ton. On the other hand, there was dear old 
Bert Green, wild over me and I couldn't 
see him at all. And Axel, who any nitwit 
could tell was in love with me, while I only 
felt sorry for the poor good-looking boob 
All the world loves another, as the old say- 
ing goes. And it didn’t seem right. 

Well, as I looked back I seen clearly that 
I had not really give a whoop for any of the 
lot until Milt, and I couldn't afford to lose 
him. I wouldn’t. I would face the cruel 
truth which I had been aware of the other 
times but had never applied. I must not 
let Milt see how I felt. It was a darn-fool 
truth, but a truth just the same, that what 
a man can't have he wants; and so I would 
pull a can’t-have, if it killed me. If Milt 
wanted to believe that I was just job- 
hunting when I vamped him, why so much 
the better. I give a sigh when I thought 
of it. Could I land him? I didn’t know. 
All I knew for sure was that I had really 
been in love with him all my life. 

When at last I got home, more in a state 
of fatigue than of triumph, there was mom- 
mer ahead of me, and of course tickled to 
death with my news. 

“Why, Bonnie, dearie, I don’t believe | 
could of done any better for you myself,”’ 
shesays. ‘‘ When I was Lila Lavelle’s mother 
I always used to tell her ‘A time will come 
when I can’t teach you any more.’ It looks 
like you were about there, hon, and I sup 
before long you will be through 
with me!”’ 

* Adele!”’ I says. ‘Oh, mommer, never! 
Why how can you say any such thing? I 
guess I will trouble you for a good many 
years yet!” 

“I wouldn’t call it trouble,” says she 
with a pleased smile. ‘‘But I will say, 
honey, | am relieved you are signed up 
with such a good company. Mr. Sherrill is 
a rich banker, quite aside from the pic 
tures, ain't he? And unmarried. H’m! 
Well, I suppose you will moan over that 
good-for-nothing nitwit of a Strickland, 
just the same. I hear he is perfectly de- 
voted to Anita now.” 

Mommer stood with her hands on her 
hips, watching me but attempting to reg- 
ister casual indifference. And it was all I 
could do to keep from laughing right out 
at her simple plotting. It was plain at such 
times why Adele's life ambition to be a pic- 
ture actress had never come to anything. 
She could no more force a false expression 
than she could control a natural one, and 
believe me I did love her for it. 

“Hon,” says I, “don’t you worry over 
my emotions. I got a job, that’s enough to 
think about, ain’t it? And as for Stricky, 
I haven’t even got any desire to show him 
where he gets off. He is already off as far as 

Continued on Page 46) 
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Rivers of Health 
a Your Millions of Pores 


On the left is pictured a cross section of the skin highly magnified It shows how the 
























s of perspiration produc d daily by the sweat glands of 


Ae t body. Only a glance is necessary to realize the vital importance of these m ms ¢ 
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alth which must be kept flowing by pore-deep cleanliness i sf 
Illustration reproduced from The Book of Knowledge, New York 
OU know what rivers mean to this. They know that color and rinsing is another. Every pore be 
a countryside—how they irri- perfume in soap add nothing comes a restored river of health 
gate the soil and sustain the to cleanliness—often the reverse ready and able to perform its cleanly 
foliage. If their regular flow is This is evidenced by the rapidly task until next Fairy Soap time. 
’ checked, the water backs up and increasing demand for Fairy Soap, 
causes disaster. If they dry up, the whitest soap in the world—soap Choose now between real clean 
the surrounding country becomes in its purest form. liness and near cleanliness. Use 
| parched and unattractive. A con- Fairy Soap for a week. It will tell 
stant, natural flow is essential to Fairy Soap helps your body breathe its own story of soap perfection in 
well-being. by thoroughly cleansing and gently no uncertain way. It symbolizes th 
; stimulating the pores. After using great habit of American white clean 
The pores of your skin are veri it you know you are thoroughly liness which is sweeping the country. 
table rivers of health. ‘To assure clean—a wholesome, invigorated It helps the body breathe by mak 
utmost comfort of mind and body feeling tells you so. The mild, abun- ing and keeping every pore a rive) 
they demand thorough cleanliness dant, pore-penetrating lather is the of health. 
natural cleanliness—pore-deep clean first evidence of its thorough skin 
liness. Really clean people know cleansing quality. Instantaneous (THe NK FAIRBANK company | 
For Toilet and Bath Alone —Too Good for the Finest Laundry 
Bi, 2 
fy « Og 
Forty-seven West Forty-second Street, New York 
) The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
| { 65 Broadway, New York City 


Gentlemer 

} | The world-wide fame of the Fleischman Turkish Baths is } 

on the expertness of our pe rsonnel and the excellence of our equipm 
On this basis it goes u ithout saying that we use Fairy Soap 

‘ Our experience has proved that it is pure, m ld, and thoroughly 
satisfactory from a hygienic standpoint 
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Flow long do you take to 
answer a letter? 


Pernars days, perhaps weeks, perhaps months— 
at any rate, until you yet materials together. Lack 
taken to answer letters, while a supply of stationery 
on hand makes quick and pleasant work of it. 


Social Stationery 


Made in th finishes-—linen, bond, and = ripple 
ght styles and sizes of envelopes. From this 
ion you can choose just the kind of distinctive 
personal stationery you like best. Sold by druggists, 


rs, and department stores. It is strong, 


smooth, 
pleasant to write upon, and costs but 35c to 7Se a 


lso supplied in writing tablets in popular siz 


he S ul Geari nery in 
wer veral of the letters you ow 
Hammern Rond stionery prepared b 
WHITE & WYCKOFF MANUFACTURING CO 
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of social stationery in the house lengthens the time 








(Continued from Page 44) 
I am concerned. But this I will say, and 
that is, some day he will make love that he 
don’t mean once too often, and then he will 
get his.” 
“My land, I should hope so!” says mom- 


| mer. And then she changed the subject 
| quick. “Well,” says she, “I guess it’s a 
| good thing I was out to the ranch this af- 


ternoon. Your father hadn’t washed the 
dishes in two days. That poor man is as 
helpless as a infant!” 

“Mommer,” I says severely, ‘you let 


| him alone. He’s got to learn to work and 


you must leave him learn it!” 
“Well, all right,” says Adele. “‘ They say 


| east your bread upon the waters and you 


will find it after many days, but I always 
say a dish in time saves a nine days’ plumb- 
er’s bill; and that sink was something 
awful.” 

Well I'll teil the world that the sink was 
not the only thing about our ranch that wa 


| in a fierce condition. I went out for a visit 


a coupla weeks after pop took possession 
and pretty near dropped dead when I seen 
the place. At the first I just wouldn’t go, 
because I felt well here is pop, he never 
done a thing for me except sit on my neck 


| and take my money, but well he is too old 


for me to change him, and so I will provide 


| for him. But that will buy me the liberty 


to keep away from him. However, when he 
got so enthusiastic about ranching it, and 
moved out and everything, why a kind of 
hope did revive in me to the effect that 


| perhaps he could actually make a go of it, 
| for five acres is not a great deal to irrigate, 


and yet a mighty comfortable living can be 
taken off of them. 

So when one day mommer says it is a 
shame the way you treat your poor father 
you had ought to go out and see him oncet 


| in a while anyways, I give in to her, and 


mommer swiped a few magazines out of the 
parlor, a box of new electric bulbs, a coupla 
phonograph records and other delicacies, 
and hid them on me in the car, and I didn’t 


| discover them until after we had got half 


ways out to the Arroyo del Rey, and it 
didn’t seem worth while turning back. 

Well, that made me a little sore, because 
it seemed to me she had taken pop pretty 
near everything in the house by then, and 
we might as well of moved out our trunks 
and been done. And when we come to the 
ranch itself, which by now it was less a 
ranch than the center of a new lot of cute 
art dwellings, I was even less glad. Of 
course I had not expected this ranch to be 
one always, and by now this development 
was quite an old district--more than five 
months old, in fact, and so of course it was 
being built up pretty fast, but still and all 
that shouldn’t of affected pop's trees like 
it had. As we come in sight of them I give 
a gasp, for the ground was cracked and dry, 
with weeds springing up in it, showing 
plainly that no cultivation had been even 
attempted. As for the fruit, heaven knows 
a olive, whether in or out of a cocktail, 
means nothing personally to me, but I hate 
to see even a caraway seed wasted, and 
these olives were. They was dried up like 
Egyptian ones, or something, and the whole 
place had a look of being run down. Very 
extra conspicuous it seemed, among all that 
grand California real-estate enterprise, 
conducted by Californians from Pennsy] 
Vania. 

Pop was not expecting us, for he wa 
busy sitting on the front porch with his 
boots off, and his stockings, with his feet 
in them, however, on the rail, and he was 
squeezing the last drop of reading matter 
out of the morning paper, which showed 
considerable conservation because this was 
the middle of the afternoon. There cer- 
tainly was some things pop could make 
go a long ways. 

“Well, Bonnie, dearie!”’ he says, de- 
lighted, when we stopped outside. ‘“‘ Wel- 
come, pretty daughter, to my humble 
home.” 

“Humble is right, pop,” I says, coming 
up on the porch and leaving him present 
me with one of them generous kisses of his. 
“IT might of known you would humble it! 
What's the big idea of leaving things go 
this way?” 

“Daughter dear,”” says pop with great 
dignity, ‘that is a fine way to speak, and 
you neglecting me all this while! It’s true 
this is no palace, but it’s my own, and my 
warm welcome ought to compensate for 
its shortcomings!" 

I sunk down in a chair and looked around 
me with a heavy disgust. From a pretty 
but neglected ranch it had grown to be a 
pigsty! Even in spite of Adele's efforts. 
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“Pop,” I says, “what ails you? I 
thought you was full of enthusiasm for this 
ob?” 

“Tush, darling, that’s where I was all 
wrong!” says pop, smiling again. ‘‘ Ye see 
it was a terrible piece of work, getting all 
them trees watered, and plowed, and 
what not! My back itself was near broke 
before the first day was out. And then, 
when I come to figure what would I get off 
them at the very best, why it wouldn’t be 
the fortune I want to make for you, dearie 
So I set myself to find cut how would I do 
better with the property, and I been fig- 
uring on that ever since.” 

“Is that so?”’ says I indignantly. “ Well 
I hope you got something settled by now, 
because the looks of this place is a disgrace, 
and it was given to me for the advertising! 
Believe me, when I start work on Nicky’: 
new picture next week the real-estate | 
terests out here will commence using this 
for publicity again, and, sweet daddy, what 
will they say?”’ 

“That's so, daughter dear,”’ says pop 
with a troubled look in his big blue eyes 
“What a pity, now! Of course the place is 
mine, since you gave it to me, but they will 
pass remarks, none the less, no doubt 
What will we do about it? You make a 
suggestion, Bonnie, and I'|l act on whatever 
you tell me to.”’ 

Well it had been quite some time since I 
had heen obliged to think up a new line for 
pop, and so it didn’t take me long to hit on 
a idea 

“I'll tell you what,” says J, ‘‘you get 
in with the Arroyo del Rey people, and cut 
this place up into half-acre lots and sell 
them for building, all but your own hous¢ 
And with the money you get, buy your way 
into the development company.” 

“Why, that’s a grand idea!” says pop 
brightening at once. ‘All I would have to 
do is mark off the corners of the lots wit 
pegs and then sit in the office and wait for 
the customers. There’s fine money to be 
made in real estate, Bonnie, and I think 
we have hit on the right idea at last!”’ 

Well, I thought maybe, but said nothi 
and just then mommer come out fron 
kitchen with a pot of coffee and some cake 
and I recognized my best china cups or 
the tray. But I wouldn’t say a word about 
that, because soon I myself would be hard 
at work, so why not spend as happy ar 
afternoon as is possible with one’s family? 
As things turned out, it was a long time 
before I seen either pop or the ranch again 
I was glad afterwards to remember we had 
parted friends 

*‘Au revoir, dear!’’ I says when I left 
kissing him of my own accord. 

“Same to you!”’ says pop. And that 
the last I seen of him until after what I am 
now going to tell you about happened 

When Nicky come back from New Yorl 
it was the breath of my artistic career to 
me. Of course I had seen a lot of Milt 
that is, considering how busy he was—but 
while Milt was my heart, Nicky was my 
art, and that is the curse of we mode r 
women; there has got to be so many kind 
of men in our life, and our tradition to the 
contrary makes us fight that true fact, and 
troubles us a lot. 

But while I felt it kind of queer in me t 
be so glad to see Nickolls when I was al 
the time deeply in love with Milt, yet I 
was made that way, and to celebrate his 
return we had a party out to my house with 
Milt and Bert and Axel and Benny Silver 
crown and Trixie and Jennie, her kid, and 
we ate our lunch out in the garden, and had 
a talk fest about how good we al as, and 
what a great future was before us and 


k God for this, his « ountry 
eaning back in his chair and 
5 ** Give 
you can have New York!” 

“I thought you was crabbing about o 
immoral community just before you wer 
Fast,” I says, kidding him, see? “And that 
you never wanted to work out here again, 
but stay in the wholesome, ulating cold 
of winter slush, and so forth?” 

“Huh!” says Nicky, shaking his big 
lion’s head. “Huh! I’ve been East since 
ther 94 

Well, this picture, the first one Nicky 
was to make, might of been called a kind 
of a experiment. It sure had some cast. 
Trixie Trueman, Bonnie Delane, Tom 
Wells, Herman Herman, the famous he- 
beauty, and Atlas, the strong guy. Nobody 
starred, but everybody featured, and Milt 
had worked out the paper for it such a way 
that nobody could get sore. He was having 

Continued on Page 49 
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THE A@w WINTON SIX Sedan 


For twenty-four years—the span of auto- 


motive history—the Winton Company has 


been building fine motor cars. 


Winton workmen, trained in the exact 
ing school of the Winron body shops, create 
and bring to perfection bodies for only one 
to one undeviating high 


make of car 


standard-—the WunTown standard. 


The New Winton SEDAN is a worthy 
, 


successor to the line of famous vehicles 


that have made the name WInTon a syn- 


Seven-Passencer SEDAN 


onym for fine car design and craftsman- 


ship. Its beautiful lines are in keeping 


with the sterling worth of the Wintron- 
built engine and chassis. Its interior, fin- 
ished with all the art of the custom-made 


body, 1s the last word in perfect taste and 


refinement. 

Mounted on the famous Model 40 chas 
sis, this new Sedan combines in its moderate 
price and surprising economy the quality 
that has given WINTON its unique position 


as America’s most distinguished fine car. 
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Watch for Your 
Theatre’s Notice 


of these big new pictures: 


Viola Dana 
in 
Irvin S. Cobb’s romance of 
i he irt in hock 


“The $5 Baby” 


Clara Kimball Young 
in 


“The Hands of Nara” 


from Richard Washburn 
Child’s amazing novel of a 


mvsterious Russian refugee 


And the only cave-man in 
captivity, 


Bull Montana 
in 


“A Ladies’ Man” 


a laugh as-l 1ugh can 
comedy by Hunt Stromberg 
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lave you ever 
been a King? 


At any rate, Rudolf Rassendyll— 
English gentleman and connoisseur 
of adventure—had never. When he went 
to see the coronation in Ruritania he regarded 
a king as the poet did the purple cow: he 
would rather see than be one. 


How Rassendyll came within a week to wear the crown of Ruritania, 
to match wits with Black Michael and cross swords with Rupert of 
Hentzau, to lose his heart hopelessly to the lovely Princess Flavia, is 
one of the great romances of fiction. 


It is Anthony Hope’s novel of glorious 
adventure. 


And it has been made into a photoplay by the director 
of “The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” Watch for 


Te REX Ingram Production of 


The Prisoner 
of Zenda 
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They Entertain 























Continued from Page 46 
all the names printed on the same line, and 
alphabetically. 

Well, the script of this piece was by a 
bird named Hawthorne and was called The 
Scarlet Letter. You see Nicky had got the 
idea to make some American classics, and 
not to change them any, but attempt 
merely to amplify the for 
purposes and make only such changes as 
was absolutely necessary to have them go 
in the small towns. And Milt backed him 
up strong, in spite of Big Benny, who 
stood around and tore his hair, or would 
of only he was prematurely bald and really 
couldn't spare it. But he tore a cloth hat 
one time, when they says they was going 
to keep the original title. So then they saw 
not alone what was left of the hat, but rea- 
son as well, and changed the name of the 
picture to The Price of Sin. 

But when it come right down to the 
story itself, Nicky would not give in one 
inch. He claimed he would make this 
great American novel the way it was writ- 
ten, and if it was part of a person’s educa- 
tion to read it, why not make it the same 
as it ’ Of course he realized that or 
account of the censors he would be obliged 
to make the heroine, Hester, married in 
to the father of her child, because 
otherwise it would not be possible to show 
the picture. And a part was written in for 
me—a Spanish dancer that tried to vamp 
the juvenile away from Hester. But out- 
side of that the story was practically the 
way the author had written it. 

Well, we had been working on this pic- 
ture for over two weeks and things was 
going unusually well. Milton had hired 
Joe for Nicky’s camera, on Nicky's recom 
mendation, and undoubtedly Joe was a 
wonderful camera man. Also Milt was glad 
to hire Bert Green for stills, because of 
course Bert was an old friend from his own 
home town of Stonewall. Slim Rolf was 
back with us, sig Benny pointing out 
that he was the one best bet for publicity 
and besides, he, Benny, had known Slim 
for years. So we were a happy family once 
more, and I'll say the picture looked like it 
was certainly going to be a knockout. And 
then one day we run against a awful snag. 

You see this Hester in the story, she has 
a baby, and really if you was to cut it out 
there would be no story to it. But it seems 
the Big Egg got to thinking it over and 
talked with Milton about it, and told Mil- 
ton what a serious thing it was to run up 
against the National Board of Censorship 
and that many a expensive fillum had been 
made and then they had to throw it out 
because of just some little thing like that. 
Well, it seems that Milton pointed out to 
Benny that Hester was married, and that 
the both of them had been born once, and 
Benny had to admit it, but thought they 
had better consult Nicky before they went 
any further. So they sent for Nicky and 
after two hours he come out boiling, but 
licked, parked himself in my light-blue silk 
dressing room and exploded, for he knew 
that was a safe place to do it 

“They make me wild!’ he bellowed. 
“They are mad as hatters! Change The 
Searlet Letter? Good Lord, haven't they 
changed it enough already? Benny sug 
gested that I get Hester into some business 
complication as a substitution for her child! 
Heaven defend us!" 

“But, Nicky,” I says to him, ‘it isn't 
Benny that’s to blame; it’s them censors! 
Gee! Sometimes when I think of anybody 
telling me what I can or can’t see, it makes 
me so wild, Nicky, I could blow up!” 

“Oh, they are probably good enough as 
people,” says he. Sut nohody is good 
enough to tell an artist in any line what 
work he shall do or how it shall be done. 
Let them take or leave the finished product, 
by all means, Bonnie. But allow the public 
itself to judge of moral and of de 
cency! I for one have great faith in the 
intelligence of my fellow countrymen and 
women. If a show is dirty they can be 
pretty safely trusted not to accept it. They 
will simply call in the police, and that will 
put an end to it.” 


‘ 


books screen 


read? 


secret 


too, 


values, 


} 


Well, I personally myself don’t see how 
anybody can be conceited enough to accept 
the job of censoring,” I Says thoughtfully. 
“Yet you got to admit, Nicky, that in the 
old days there wes some pretty raw pic- 
tures shown.” 

“But they didn’t last!”’ says he, quick. 
They were withdrawn at the first public 
protest. And anyhow, that was in the old 
days when pictures were a wildcat enter- 
prise. And now —— Why, the darn thing 
doesn’t work anyhow, no matter how you 
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look at it. For example, remember that 
German picture? A crazy man’s mind, 
exposed most realistically. Yet it gets by 
the censors while my own company, an 
American concern, is afraid to let me faith- 
fully film a great American classic by one 
of the greatest writers our country has 
produced—all because the most common 
event in life, with the exception of death, 
occurs in it. Bah!” 

“But, Nicky, Nicky!” I says. 
control has got to be put on everything. 
Otherwise we would get a lot of awful books 
and pictures and so forth. I wish I had the 
faith in the good sense and inborn dece ney 
of pe ple that you got, But I can’t have 
it, Nicky. lived in a small country 
village too long si 

“What?” says he indignantly. ‘‘Why, 
with the amount of education there is in 
this country today the pe yple are perfectly 
competent to act as their own censors,”’ 

“And there are also a lot of nitwits that 


“Some 


will pay out good money to get hold of a | 


little dirt,”’ I reminded him. 
“But what I am making in The Scarlet 
isn’t dirt, you ignorant child!” 
shouted at me. ‘“‘It’s life—it’s life, I 
1 and life isn’t dirty! But a lot of 
boobs who are permitted to judge haven't 
found out the distinction as yet!” 

“The picture-going public, Nicky,” I 
says, ‘is much like a classroom in an old- 
fashioned publie school. The big majority 
are kept back by the few. You can’t safely 
promote the class until the nitwits have 
caught up a little with the normal kids.” 

‘You said a mouthful,”’ retorted Nickolls 
grimly, ‘“‘and that without knowing it. It 
is just as wrong to hold back a normal audi- 
ence from an adult representation of life 
through the medium of art, was to 
keep back your roomful of normal children 
on account of the presence among them of 
some who were subnormal. We can't go on 
forever making pictures primarily for old 
maids and for children! We can make 
separate pictures for them, yes, but we 
must grow up. It’s 

‘Sweet daddy!” says I. 
and the 


as it 


time 
‘If it wasn't for 
young things 


the old maids sweet 
there wouldn’t be no busi for the 
movies! And what is more, J Austin Nick- 
olls, I got a very clear idea that art can be 
made out of some subject which nobody 


ness 


can take ar y exceptions to, Just as easy as 
it can out of the other kind of thing, and 
that it can be just as first class art, too, if 
you are artist enough to make it right. So 
why not simplify matters by choosing that 
kind of a story, and then everybody will be 
satisfied ?’’ 

Nicky give me a long stare at 
got up. 

“No wor 


tures 


that, and 
der 
! ; he says 
And without another word he 
away, leaving me to wonder was that re- 
mark a compliment or a insult? 
However, in the end the office 
the 


walked 


ito 


decides 

take a chance on 

Hester Prynae’s bab; 

cided they would cu 

hot showing He 

little pair of | 

rave Benny an 4 * an rec 
tead of walki: 

ing in the ocean to drow! 

j 


1G anne 


ommenced 
work on the g out 
on them and ju 
himself, like he 

And then, just as 
down again and was 
there come a interruption of another 
which lamed the production for quite som 
time 

They SA) that ot 
hadows before them, but I always 
} the morrow will 
to steal mommer’ tuff. Anc 
case it wasn’t na case of the 
but a mere matter of a few hour 

Well, this 
good, with perfect we 
last, the car runt 


no bills in the mornin 


yunced he would 
thir gs had go 


running 


ming events 


never know what 
forth 


eve 


day tl 


went on right the very first time, 
singing to myself when I went down 
set. Everybody I met 


a good humor, too, and the 


seemed like 


was in 
went well all morning. 
‘ about casting a shadow before, why 
nt I am going to tell you 
ast any more shadow than a spli 
! I don’t remember when I felt 
ht-hearted. Even mommer’s telephoning 
inch time to say she was 


lid 
j 
r 


coming dowr 
and watch me work didn’t upset n 
ke it usually done. 
Well anyways, things were fine, eve 
Nicky himself was not on the set th 
but leaving the stuff to Louie. 
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Is your health a 


liability or an asset? 


A well-known company, employing hundreds of peo 
ple had a thorough physical examination 


member of its staff 


recently 
nade of every 
Only two in the entire number were graded 
Pa 

ll the 
handicap—-slight in 
High blood pressure, hardened arteries, slow poison 
ing from faulty elimination—the health of many of 
these people had become a liability, not an asset 


rest were suffering from some physical 


some cases, serious in others 


[he two most important needs 
in the world 
First 


con 


What we call “life’’ is really a double process 
the living cells that form our bodies must. be 
ly fed nourished. Second, the 


products that accumulate must be regularly 


and poisonous 
waste 
removed 

( } the hese processes even temy 
, intesti 
ittribute to “rut 


] ty 
4h Gl 


tell 
ipply t 
two vital ul t 
nourishment, at it t 


f a tiny living plant 

the body 
its 
system 


which help 
help it t 
keep the 


secure 
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Most Engine Trouble Comes 
From Worn-Out or Incorrectly 
Designed Spark Plugs 
(Why You Should Buy AC’s When You Change Plugs) 


More than 200 car and truck makers now use and 
have for years used AC Plugs as standard factory 
equipment. Among these: 


Dodge Brothers cars have been AC-equipped since the 
company was founded. 


Buick cars have been AC-equipped for fourteen years. 


Nash cars, both Sixes and Fours, have always been 
equipped with AC’s. 


Oaklands for the past fourteen years have been AC- 
equipped. 


Chevrolet cars have always had AC Plugs in their engines. 


Cadillac, Chandler, Cleveiand, Dort, Durant, Essex, 
Hudson, Hupmobile, LaFayette, Maxwell, Oldsmobile, 
Overland, Paige, Willys- Knight and others are all stand- 
ard AC-equipped. 

Avoid this expense by first put 


Why is it that all of these manu 
ting in a new set of AC’s. 


facturers specify AC Spark Plugs 
year after 
I n't it bes experience 
taught them that AC’s are 


best for their engines? 


Most of the leading racing men 
use only AC Plugs. 

\t Indianapolis, Memorial Day, 
\C-equippedcarsfinished] ,2and 3 
You can’t go wrong following 
the advice of such experts. When 
you 


year 


has 
the 


Hist 


starts hard, 
ks at low speed, is sluggish 

ic] balks on hills, 
speed look to 

park plugs first, as these 
troubles usually are caused by 
old or incorrectly designed plugs. 
Very often costly repair bills are 
neurred, various adjustments 


and finally it is found that 


When your motor 


you change plugs be sure 
get the reliable AC’s 
Ford Owners:~-The AC 1075 for Ford 
engines ts th 
has our patented wire clip for the For 
terminal, our new design electrode which 
prevents oil from lodging in the spark 
famous AC Carbon Proot 
If your Ford dealer will not 
supply you any other good dealer can 


meet your needs, 


K-Uup, 
sath 
| 


plug you should use It 


gap and th 
pores lain. 


SY park plugs are the remedy. 


Michigan 


t 159, Feb. 14, 1917 


AC Spark Plug Company, FLINT, 
Pe tt April 14, 1915. U.S. Pat. N 1,21 
Other Patents Pending 
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“Say, Louie,”’ I says when we went back 
to the stage after our noon diet—‘“‘Say, 
Louie, where is Nicky gone, do you know?” 

“I don’t know, unless he’s staying home, 
sore,” says Louie with a grin. ‘“ Maybe he 
don't feel 80 good after that jam he was in 
last night.” 

“What jam is that?” I says. 

“‘Didn’t you hear about it?’’ says Louie. 
“Why, it’s all over town. It was with your 
old friend, Greg Strickland.” 

“What was it, Louie?”’ I says, trying not 
to seem as nervous as I felt. 

“Well, as far as I can make out, see,” 
says Louie, “‘this Strickland had it in for 
Nicky, see, and last night they were both 
to a party out at Atlas Smith’s place. Well, 
Strickland had some wren along and they 
were both pretty wet, I guess. Anyways, 
Nicky met up with them in the garden on 
that little Jap-bridge effect Atlas has over 
his swimming pool. And when Nick seen 
who it was coming towards him over this 
bridge, see, why he steps to one side to 
avoid speaking, and Strickland seen his 
chance and without any warning, why he 
soaks Nicky one in the jaw and Nicky fell 
over and landed in the pool. 

“Well, there was a big crowd around, 
see?"’ Louie went on. “And they got 
Nicky right out. His head was hurt pretty 
bad by striking on the edge of the pool, but 
he was all for licking Strickland good and 
plenty, just the same.” 

“And did he?” says I. 

“Naw!” says Louie. “Strickland didn’t 
stay long enough for him to. By the time 
Nick was out of the pool that bad actor 
had left the party without even saying 
good night.” 

“Whew!” I says. “I will have to call 
Nicky up when we quit this afternoon.” 

“It’s a poor way to get a bad head,” 
says Louie; ‘‘and I'll bet his is aching!" 

Well, after that we went back to the 
big scene we was shooting, which was of 
Plymouth Rock or some place, and my 
mind was at once on my job again, the way 
it always is when I am acting. In the se- 
sae we was making I was this Spanish 
dancer that was vamping Herman, our 
juvenile, who was playing the part of this 
young clergyman. So naturally I kind of 
forgot Nicky and everything else for a 
while. And then in the middle of the after- 
noon Louie decided he would shoot the 
same stuff in another background as well, 
so that there would be two choices in to- 
morrow’s dailies. Consequently there was 
a wait while an interior was dressed for him, 
and during it I was chatting with Trixie 
when Eddie the w. k. call boy came and 
says that I was wanted on the telephone. 

‘Say, how do you get that way?”’ I says. 
“I’m on the set, ain’t 1?” 

“I know,” says he, kind of upset for him, 
‘but it’s real urgent, I think, Miss Delane, 
or I wouldn't of come for you.” 

Well, I took a look around, and as things 
didn’t seem as if they would be ready for 
some little time yet, why I says to Trixie 
wait dear, I will be right back and tell you 
the rest about how that new coat of mine 
is going to be made, and then I went to 
my dressing room and picked up the re- 
ceiver of the telephone. 

“Hello!” I says. ‘This is me speaking. 


| Who is it, please?”’ 


At first all I could hear was a sort of con- 
fused sound, like someone crying. And 
then I made out my name. 

“Yes, it’s me!"’I says. ‘“‘Whowants me?” 

“Come quickly!” says the voice. A 
woman's, I could get that now. 

““Mommer, is it you?” I says, frightened. 

“It is Anita,” says the voice. ‘‘ Bonnie, 
say you will come. You must, you must!” 

Well, when I heard who it was I went 
kind of cold all over me. The iron nerve of 
her, to call me up at all, much less ask me 
to do anything for her! 

“T can’t go anywheres,” I says. “I am 
on a set. And if I wasn’t I don’t see how 
you could expect me to come, Anita, after 
everything!” 

“Bonnie, Bonnie!” she wailed. “You 
must come! Something terrible has hap- 
pened, and you are the only friend I got in 
the world.” 

“T can't,” I says. ‘I tell you I am work- 
ing. I got to go right back.” 

“You must come!" says Anita, and 
there was a terrible sound to her voice as 
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she said it. ‘‘Nothing is so important as 
your coming. I’ve got to have help.”’ 

“But what’s wrong?” I says. ‘Tell me, 
and I’ll try and get over later.” 

“*T can’t tell you on the phone,” says she 
“*Oh, come, please, please!" 

““Where are you?”’ I says. 

“I’m at Stricky’s bungalow. Oh, I’m 
going mad, I tell you. If you wait any 
longer it will be too late. Can’t you under- 
stand—too late! Come, Bonnie, you must, 
you must!”’ 

She started laughing and crying then and 
I suppose dropped the receiver. I could 
still hear her faintly, but she had evidently 
left the phone. And then somebody 
screamed. Such a scream as I hope I will 
never hear again—thin and high and de- 
spairing and full of fear. Then no sound 
at all. 

I stood at that phone with a sensation 
like I simply must see through it to what 
was happening at the other end, my heart 
beating like I'd been running a race. There 
could be no fake about what I had just 
heard, that was sure. A sort of wild fear 
took hold of me. 

What was wrong? What crazy unbe- 
lievable thing had happened? The sinister 
something that was forever fighting the 
beauty around me crept out of its hiding 
place again and breathed its foul breath on 
me. My nerves shrank away from the 
horror of it, and yet there had been a tone 
in Anita’s voice which forced me in the 
other direction. It was just woman calling 
to woman. More than that, it was a human 
in need calling out in despair to the only one 
it could think of —myself! I had to answer 
it. I had to go! 

It’s the truth that from that moment on 
I forgot the studio where I was, forgot the 
people waiting on the set, the work I was 
due to do there, and absolutely everything 
except that terrible haunting cry of Anita's 
It wiped out even the recollection of how 
she had double-crossed me, and all I 
thought of was that I positively must get 
to her as quick as ever I could. 

The idea of waiting to take off my Span- 
ish costume or my make-up never even 
come into my head as I rushed for the open 
door, down the long narrow flight of stairs, 
across a couple of empty stages, headed for 
the main door, and nearly knocking Slim 
Rolf over in the corridor as I ran out. He 
yelled some indignant remark at me, I 
don’t know what, for I paid no attention, 
but ran along the street to where my car 
was parked at the extreme end of the 
crowded line. At last I reached it, and 
somehow in another minute I was headed 
away from the studio, my lace headdress 
flying and flapping about me madly in the 
wind. 

Stricky’s bungalow was on a old street 
way over on the edge of the West Adams 
district, a well-built-up neighborhood and 
exclusive, but the homes not very close to- 
gether. The house itself was a simple little 
one of the old original California-bungalow 
type, and had been put up when they made 
them of brown stained shingles, and it had a 
heavy old bougainvillea vine hanging dark 
and thick over the porch. When I parked 
my car in front of it there was not a soul 
in sight, and I thought my! how still and 
quiet it is! The only thing moving any- 
wheres was the sprayer playing quietly on 
the lawn with a soft, wet, drippity-drop as 
it swung around. 

I went up the path with fast-beating 
heart, wondering at the unearthly quiet 
that hung about the place, and the late 
afternoon sun sent my fantastic shadow 
scuttling ahead of me as I run up the steps. 
The front door was standing wide open, 
and after kind of halting on the door sill 
I went in and stopped in the hall. 

“Anita! Anita!” I called, my own voice 
sounding like a stranger to me. 

But there was no answer. Not even a 
sound. So taking all my courage in my 
hands I parted the curtains and went into 
the sitting room. At first I thought there 
was nobody in it, but after a moment my 
eyes grew accustomed to the dimness and 
I seen that I was wrong. Somebody was 
there. It was Stricky, spread face down- 
wards on the floor, and beside him lay 
Nickolls’ revolver. 


TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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The Truthful Trade- Mark 
of the Gulbransen 























A baby’s hand on a pedal of the Gulbransen 

causes it to play. The trade-mark tells a f 

truthful story. \ 

It is the exclusive Gulbransen features—the | 

fine craftsmanship— the patented design — that 4 
make ‘‘easy to play”’ a fact 











Naturally the results you obtain on the 
Gulbransen are far above the average. The | 
instrument is flexible, responsive, simple. Even 
a novice, with the aid of Gulbransen Instruc 
tion Rolls—also an exclusive idea—quickly 









learns to play well. 







When buying a Gulbransen, you are pro- 
tected as to price. Mark this: no matter in 
what town or from what dealer you buy a 








































Gulbransen the price paid will be $700, $600, 4 | 
j $495 or $365, according to the style selected. y 
The retail selling figure is branded in the back 
of every Gulbransen at the factory. Its price ( | 
i is established—its value unquestioned. i } 
: X 
\ 
N 
The baby trade-mark stands for real music, f 
: "ime: k 
i easily played. It appears on more player } 
pianos each year than any other trade-mark f A 
; ; ‘ z ' } 
or name It is the emblem of Gulbransen \ 
ideals, ability, experience and policies. f 
i y 
Gulbransen-Dickinson Company, Chicago t 
; ! 
| Canadian Distributors: i y 
‘ Musical Merchandise Sales Company f 
' 79 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 
| 
j i . 4 
| ‘Nat lly Priced : 
Nationally Ce 
: : | 
4 
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To Gulbransen Owners The Gulbransen is a fine instru l 
ment; don’t neglect it lave it tuned at least twice a year | : 
‘ 
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AN OPEN LETTER 


to the Marshall Hardware 
Company of Harvard, Illinois 


—and to other merchants who 
want more farm trade 


When you in 

ules 75 per cent by 
window display of 
simple statement, 

n Farm & Fireside,’ 
1 again a truth that 
ered by many mer 


| again that in Farm 

is a Sales-making force 

endous potentiality at work 

the farm folks of the nation 
which only requires co-opera 
from ¢ tablished stores in each 
munity to translate itself into 
and pronts. 
Ponight, in the quiet serenity of 
\merica’s vast countryside, this force 
it work 
In the editorial pages of Farm & 
reside leading writers point the way 
better farming and to better living. 
iivertising pages leading manu 
urers of better farm equipment 
of better farm home merchandise, 
picture and description, display 
ids 

as though a catalog of the 

ou sell were placed in the 

r tarm homes of your community. 


Krom your window display of De 


Paints, in conjunction with the 
rtising of this product in Farm & 
, you gained some idea of the 
and sales power of this cata 


when you focused it on your store.’ 


merchants in other lines: 
the iccess of the Marshall 
re Company with this one 
“as advertised in Farm & 
st the likelihood of 
with all product in 


your line, of course) advertised in 
Farm & Fireside? See list below. 

Especially when you consider in this 
one instance that the extra profit of 
$20 which the Farm & Fireside win 
dow display earned in a single week 
readily multiplies itself into $1,000 or 
more in profit for the year? 

Doesn't it suggest the desirability 
of featuring these products in your 
local advertising and including with 
each description the confidence-inspir 
ing line, “As advertised in Farm & 
Fireside”’? 

Doesn’t it suggest the wisdom of 
writing to the manufacturers who 
advertise in Farm & Fireside for sug 
gestions and material that will help 
you get the utmost value from the 
money they are spending? 

§; a for an idea 

We want more ideas to pass along to 
other merchants, Consequently, we 
will pay $25 for any idea, plan or 
scheme that we can use, showing how 
retail merchants in any line can get 
more sales from Farm & Fireside 
advertising. 

Many merchants like to keep in 
touch with Farm & Fireside them 
selves, and watch its advertising pages 
as the great market place of the best 
merchandise. To enable you to do 
this, we make a special offer, Pin a 
dollar bill to your letterhead and 
simply say, “Send me Farm & Fireside 
for three years,” and we will do it. 


Phe Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
( | The Nat | Weekly 
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POLYSYNTHETIC FOOTBALL 


Continued from Page 13 








“So that’s your alibi?”’ he bullied man could never learn a whole Indian lar 
“That’s your excuse? The Indian lan- guage ina year’s time, but he might easil 
guage?”’ ick up enough to tip off one or two play 

‘Yes, sir,” answered Derke n advance. That would give us a better 

“Very well then,” exploded Everard. chance to win, and all we needed was a 
“Knowing so much, can’t you see what t better chance, the way thing tood At 











































































do? Doesn't yor ind go any further ottom, of course, we all wanted to beat 
than that?” — Brownell as much as Everard did 
““What do you mear And so it came to pa her 
“Why, confound you, if ndian lar marvelous things tra ar, I 
guage the d ulty Oo that tean ur f rooms at I wit! 
and teach ‘en t twiddling fullback i } 
your thumb I nstructors here mer wit! i 
ind make ’em learn it. What’s a college f ilki | 
if it can’t teach its football team one simple 
little language that a lot of ignorant sav for | iid Kennett 
ages invented?”’ more } y wa ‘ 
There was an exclamation aying to throw How’'ll we ever find « 
‘But see here!’’ objected old Norwoo how they sa forward pa 
gravely. ‘‘See here Yes, how?” answered Quacl And « 
“*Don’t see-here me!”’ yelled Everard we be sure they use the same dictionar 
‘Don’t interrupt I’m talking.” Chat pair had Navajo, and other couple 
‘I merely wished to inform you had Dakota Sioux, Pawnee, Cherokee and 
began Norwood Choctaw. The quarterback had Musk} 
“Well, stop wishing!"’ sneered Everar gee and Comanche. Of all the impossil 
“Don’t try to tell nything. If you'd — effort The team fairly staggered as it 
heen al good you’d have made omet! rf Zz to pat | ocal rie Hea mer 
ft tt school long ago, and I wo be became pale and thi The whole sel} 
here doing it for you.’ got interested and tried to he but even our 
Norwood jumped up, trembling rack Greek dissectors were stumped. It 
“Mr. Everard,”’ that too e been « nated ve resurrected 
mucl I will not ju to ride ove iry gramm th-eate | 
me in tl wa ( 1 infor! M t tye that me raries had eve 
and ne de er a public rebuff | ir rgotte yw g 

l ( Will regret t! At ist M ( i¢ nu 1 

Regret? Ha, ha! T} LL Ind tructor two of them reported 
vood, I’d fire you if I considers had blankets and bea i from the re 
job here, but I dor You're on a per I itio thing ¢ better \ 
So shut up! . pring wore into immer f ar pair 

Norwood continued trembling, but he egan to get a grasp of the nthet 
aid nothing more; merely turned away and isiness and the instruct pp 
eft tne room v il tne I ett rt \ KI VW T t ‘ 
Everard smiled after him and shook h omething to make ! le Ir 
head ( it those ' tore } , ona? 

‘Now, gentleme! he iid, we're rom the 

ng to teach that team the Indian la During vacation the hole ba field ar 

ige Please cor lf ettied We're VO ird vent ! () ino t 
‘ s to play Brownell next year 1 beat f r tic 
t iem Li t De il N \ Mi A 4 I 

Shipwell, the English professor, coughed gotten, or at least was overlooked. Hov 
apologetically ever the « erence whiel 

‘But, Mr. Everard,” he objected here Everard ref to N las beir na 

no Indian language, as you ‘ ertain Profé Pinder met tl 
it 1 dean coming fror er meet 

‘No Indian language? "va ned Ever enurel 
Are you crazy? Why, | heard then My dear Pinder iid Norwo 

Shipwell raised his hand eard the controve between Mr. Eve 

‘The original natives of this continent,’ rd and myself t} fterr 
e said, ‘‘s} thirty dial whicl Ye r 
ave innumerable irl r and I ou ner iid } I 
tribal peculiaritic carry out ive t bee nubbed a é 
cheme, we migh mpelled t r ere I ar ist t ! ‘ 
ider at t a dozen tongues before \ measures to demonstrate 1 value 
might ‘ a et iy—to avenge myself? 

““Now, now, now ” laughed Everard ‘I should say so,’ answered nder 
You find out what language the Brownel ‘You are most empnatica justified 
Indiar speak, ar i use that.” ich a course.’ 

I happen to know that five differer Well then, I shall adopt 
tribes are represented on the Brownell But so far we could see, he didr H 
eam,” inserted Derke The ne aper ierely met } classe 1} NOY ! 
ive remarked the fa efused to é » the ‘ 

All right * r ed Everard, tne t except forma i I y t 
ot to use some e of five lingo Ta y we g ) | r he nd 
en of the te ind ftorm them to ‘ ng the po i fe VW rushed ar 

irs. Make each pair language vould never be able t ’ 
Make the quarterback le r three uuld affect Ever 
‘Two or three?” protested Shipwell Well, autumr r } 
“My dear sir, the Amer native tongue I ear. | pare é 
are polysynthetic, or holophrastic. Eachso gra ind h } é et me 
called word u lally « yntains all the elemer that the Edge College team made a ser 
of a phrase, including pronominal subject n that had never been equaled 
and object, a transitive verb and metime C} igo developed Eckert é 1 tt te 
a qualifying adjective or adverb. This is that went with him. Edge tr need ¢ 
ent rely Oppo te t ) our ory: nit ar 1 ana state wt > al IT ed ¢ eT ipr t | i terr 
ytic system of using sepa! wo! wit! team 17 to 0. TI or made 
eparate m ying par f I doubt if i touchdown for ever f f 
young man o athletic type could Ie luring the sé Di And eo pv 
one such dialect in a year’s time. I have’ the Browne ndians « r field before 
! equently observed that our player iré vd is e nume han tt 
not apt in language - even in English they t il registration at Edge from the tin 
are apt to display ignorance, or perhaj ts founding in 1840 
carelessness, and never forget tha asion, natur 
‘Stop!’ commanded Everard. ‘‘ That N ore than I'll forget my wedding or n 
enough. They'll learn ’em or quit. You've ineral. Our rooters were all on hand and 
yt my orders. Give them theirs.”’ we had more than a thousand students t 
Well, that was that When Everard wa € Our band wa iying and just bef 
ne the students howled, the coach howled I was cheer ider, you know 
and the team went into hysterics tne ( | M ing t mfider mile 
team was receiving a generous salary for ni! face, looking like he was about to 
waiting on the tables at Commons Dining give an interview on How | Made G ! 
Hall— more tl y waiter has received ind Carried Out the Boss’ Orde toa suc 
before or since, I guess— and the rest of u ce magazine. We all had confident smile 
lidn’t count; so no howling was protr i We were sure we « } e Indiar 
nast the danger point. Considered in a_ either at foott ir 1 we ( 
calm frame of mind the idea was not alto looking forward to t ve'd call] 
gether unreasonable, at that. Of course a our grandchildren al} and 
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Invented Here 
In Prof. Anderson’s Laboratory 


Putled Wheat and Puffed Rice are tidbits delightful food confection 
But also remember this 
Vhey are scientific whole-grain foods, invented by Prof. A. P. Anderson 
They are shot from guns. Over 125 million steam explosions are caused in 
ry kernel! 
food cell is blasted, 30 dige stion is made easy and complete Thus 
y element in the whole grains yields up its nutriment 
is real whole-grain nutrition. Whole wheat contains 16 needed ele 
It is practically a complete food. Every child should eat it every 
And the ideal form is Pufted Wheat 
we airy, toasted, flimsy grains, puffed to 8 times normal size. They 
But when you serve them at night in a bowl of milk 
Do it every night 


Puffed Rice 


m too good to eat 
re serving the supreme food 


Puffed Wheat 


ing’ 


Served Here 
To Millions of Happy Children 


Puffed Rice is whole rice puffed to bubbles. It tastes like toasted nuts 
No child has ever tasted a finer breakfast dainty 

People mix it with berries to add a nut-like blend. They use it like nut 
meats on ice cream. They douse with melted butter and eat like peanuts 
dry. But remember always that this is also a whole grain with every food 
cell broken. Let children eat it to their hearts’ content 
and night 

These are days to serve Puffed Grains in plenty 


The Quaker Oals @mpany, sole Makers 


morning, noon 





them we were at the field when Edge beat 
the Brownell Indians. 

They lined up and the referee blew his 
whistle and Edge kicked off, with every 
nerve tingling, all in regulation style. For 
ten minutes we had as thrilling a spectacle 
as any man could want—-unless he had 
been brought up on spear fighting or duel- 
ing with broadswords. John Big Bear, the 
Indian halfback, took the ball on a direct 
pass and started around our right end. 
They put our tackle and end out of play, 
but Quackenbush, playing defensive quar- 
ter, tipped over two men and nabbed Big 
Bear right on the scrimmage line. Running 
Water forward-passed to Little Oak, but 
Kennett chopped Little Oak down in his 
tracks. Wind-in-the-Morning tried to 
smash through tackle, but only smashed 
against him. The Indians kicked and we 
took the ball — for fourdowns. They stopped 
us just as we had stopped them. 

And that was the program. There never 
were two teams more evenly matched. The 
ball hung in the center of the field like it 
was glued, and neither safety man had any 
work to do. At last the Indians got to our 
thirty-yard line and were held up for three 
downs. Their quarterback turned toward 
the back field and began to jabber gut- 
turals. My cheering section was going full 
speed at the time, but it stopped as though 
somebody had put a blanket over it. It 
grinned, silently and joyously, and the sun 
flashed from its collective teeth. 

“Ur susmajo rarcanamconsilyamfac’ito,”’ 
howled the quarterback— at least, that’s 
the way it sounded. 

We hugged ourselves in joy— for a min- 
ute. But not longer than a minute. Be- 
cause out on the field our Navajo men were 
looking at our Sioux, and our Pawnees were 
dumbly pleading for enlightenment from 
our Cherokees and Choctaws. Our star 


| quarterback, struggling with Comanche 


and Muskhogee, stood frowning at the 
ground and after a second put both hands 
to his head and reeled a little. Nobody had 
understood. 

While they were thinking about it the 
ball was passed and the Indians ripped off 
a trick delayed pass which ended with Big 
Bear getting away for a touchdown. Our 
team came back to the center of the field to 
line up for the kick-off, but instead of scat- 
tering to the regular positions it walked in 
a little knot. “What was it? What was 
it?’"’ You could hear the words again and 
again while our rooters sat aghast and 
silent and while Chancellor Malling rubbed 
his eyes two or three times and then took 
out his handkerchief and wiped his fore 
head 

Each player shook his head as he heard 
the question, and at last the quarterback 
groaned. “If it was in my department,”’ he 
said, ‘‘I missed it a mile. Don’t count on 


| me any more, boys.’ 


That was the general verdict. The In 
dians saw they had some extraordinary ad- 
vantage and they decided to work it hard. 
As soon as they got the ball the quarter- 
back gave another conversational signal and 
the gain was terrific. Lining up, he began 
to shout more commands. 

Our left tackle jumped out of line and 
threw up his hands. 

“Time out!’ he yelled, and motioned 


| the team to gather round him. “I've got it, 


men!” he whispered. “It’s my stuff 
Pawnee. Now, next time he says anything 
I'll tip you all off.” 

“That’s funny,” said Kennett. “I was 
just thinking it was Navajo.” 

“So was I,” added Quackenbush. 

“You birds are all wrong,"’ growled one 
of the guards. ‘It’s good old Sioux, but 
it’s different from what I learned. Still, I 
think I can si 

In two seconds every man on the team 
claimed to have a line on the jabber. The 
referee and umpire had to threaten to for- 
feit before they could break up the argu- 
ment. Thereafter the game became an 
awful thing. Each player would attempt to 
pass on a translation of what he heard. As 
football instinct would often cause him to 
guess right, each man became more and 
more fully convinced that he understood. 
Our defense became so ragged you could 
have run a high-school shimmy lizard 
through it, and Brownell scored another 
touchdown and a goal from placement. 
Toward the end of the half Malling lay 
back in his chair, waxy and limp. He 
couldn’t seem to look at the field, but kept 
his eyes fixed on the clouds overhead. 

As I put down my megaphone and 
watched the teams trot off the field I heard 
a sharp noise behind me. 
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“Malling!” It cracked on the air like a 
whip. 

I turned and found that most of the 
faculty had assembled around the chan- 
cellor’s box; and off to my right, getting 
down from a dusty automobile, was Ever- 
ard. Malling stood up, holding tight to his 
enair, like he was faint. 

“Yes, sir? 

Everard waved toward the score board. 

“What does this mean?”’ 

““T don’t know, sir.” 

“You don’t My heavens above me, 
is there no explanation for this horrible 
disaster?” 

Derkes came up from the field in a fight 
ing fury. 

“Explanation?” he growled. ‘Of course 
there’s an explanation, governor. We're 
losing because a boob from the outside has 
interfered with the squad’s work. If it 
hadn’t been for that Indian-language fool- 
ishness we'd be ahead right now. Maybe 
you'll keep your hands off another man’s 
special work after this.” 

“Special work?’’ snapped Everard. 
“Hmph! I can’t say much for what I’ve 
seen so far, Mr. Derkes. I'd like to see some 
evidence of special work or ability about 
this college. I'd like to find one man who 
looks as though he knows the rudiments of 
his business. I’d like “ 

Old Dean Norwood stepped up and put 
his hand on Everard’s shoulder. He stared 
at the millionaire in a pitying way. 

“As I understand it, sir,’’ he offered, 
“you are particularly anxious to win this 
game?” 

Everard made a choking noise. 

“Particularly anxious?”’ he _ gulped 
““Norwood, you're a prize! Here I’ve spent 
more than a million on this school, and it 
can’t even win a football game. Am I a 
fool? Do I want to be the laughingstock of 
the country— financing a college that plays 
second string everywhere it goes? Yes, my 
dear ancient professor, I am anxious. I'l! 
say this.’ He turned to the others. “I’ll 
give ten thousand cash to the man, player 
or coach, that can help us to win today.”’ 

Norwood bowed. 

“Very well, sir, I accept your offer. If | 
may be permitted some small measure of 
authority I believe I can assure you that it 
is more than possible for us to win.”’ 

Everyone gaped at him. 

“‘ Authority?’ grumbled Everard. “‘ What 
do you want?” 

“Merely to name the quarterback for the 
next period and to address the players be 
fore they return to the field.” 

Derkes’ mouth fell open; then he nodded 
suddenly. 

“Do it, governor,” he advised. ‘When 
the dean says something it’s usually so.” 

“All right,’’ snapped Everard. “I can’t 
say I ever heard him say anything, but 
conditions could never get worse than they 
are. Go ahead and play your quarterback 
and make your speech.” 

“Thank you, sir,”’ said Norwood. 

And off he went to the gymnasium with 
Derkes. Everard settled down in Malling’s 
box and the faculty discreetly moved away 

“What’s that old croppy got up his 
sleeve?”’’ asked Everard. 

“It beats me,”’ answered Malling. ‘The 
poor old fellow’s about half gone in his 
mind, I think. He's nothing but an old- 
time Latin teacher.”’ 

“Half gone?"’ snapped Everard. “All 
gone!” 

Naturally there was considerable excite 
ment over what had occurred. Within five 
minutes our section was buzzing like a 
swarm of incredulous bees. Old Norwood 
had come to life, after all. In a way he had 
directly challenged Everard. What was 
going to break? Could he do the impossi 
ble and help us win? A man sixty years 
old? Well, the intermission came to an end 
and I heard the crowd above me begin to 
yell and laugh. I looked up and, on the 
level, I nearly fainted. Our team was com- 
ing on the field, and at the head of the 
string was Professor Norwood, wearing a 
big white training sweater and carrying the 
ball. Just behind him was Robertson, the 
quarterback on the scrub team. 

‘Look at the old fool,’’ howled Malling 

I heard Everard swear. In the center of 
the field the players hoisted Norwood on 
their shoulders and gave him three cheers 
and then carried him to the sidelines. The 
team lined up with Robertson at quarter 
and our regular ball passer off the field. 

It didn’t take half an eye to see that our 
men had new confidence. There was fight 
in every pound of them. I turned to the 

Continued on Page 56 
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Hotels Statler 


Buffalo - Cleweland -— Detroit - St. Louis 


A new Hotel Statler (1100 rooms, 1100 baths) is under construction at Buffalo—to open early in 1923; 500 additional rooms will be added later. 


In the Park Square district of Boston there is to be another Hotel 
Statler, with 1100 rooms, 1100 baths, opening date to be announced later 
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When You’re Leaving 


By E. M. STATLER 










































ICKETS and baggage to see to—perhaps a lot of last- 
minute errands—the “checking out” at a down-stairs 
desk—such things as those make leaving a hotel a more 


complex process than arriving. 


In these hotels we try to simplify things as much as pos- 





sible. Perhaps vou have noticed the cards in bedrooms which 
ps } 


c 


indicate how much time you should allow for handling bag 





gage and making your train, or those which warn you of 
differences between “city time” and “railroad time.” 


: | ; | Instructions to Statler Employees 
ul the real problem is, as always in hotel operation, 
people, The thing we most strive for is to have the employees who handle “departures” 


concerned — the head porter, and bookkeepers, and cashiers 


do all they can toward being useful and helpful to you when PORTERS should remember tl vant you to thank every departing guest 
m ie c . time-table ind connection ind for his patronage / | want you to 
vou re leaving us. We want vou to want to come back. through service are complicated matter in u when you say u 1 want people 
. to many people nd that ft t leave us without having their good 
° . ° . are often better than verbal iIswel impressions of us spoiled by curt dis 
Here are some of the instructions we give our employees: ae prea : pomee wy < oy S 
. ‘ “Our policy is that nothing is t ’ j vd when = they hould have had a 
trouble wt i necessary to good serv leasant ‘good bye, and me back to us 
bee Patience and thoroughne ire ' Remind guests about leaving forward 
bligatory upon you as unfailing urt ny address lots of people are forgetful 
“Make no promise that you aren't atte - eemeccaiiae’é -—Dit emulate 
you can keep leave dissatisfied. If you sense that he's 
“Remember that heerfulness disappointed about s ething wr dis 
kind of al ty 1 kind that 1 ple ised, tr t ’ right weal aonme 
able in tl hot | ness Most 1 ne wh m mal yht it is of the 
takes in det l are forgivable but «a highest importance to this business that 
grouch I uninterested attitude t f istomers by ple wed, and come back 
ward a guest ra sur r discourteou tou nd uo must d ur part toward 
inswer tf t} hot eeing that } ire kept 
mw eure t wh Is che king t wit t I \ iit fir t ‘ iIWaySs b» ‘ if 
bill prompt! ind want t accurate, | teou ind gracou ind helpful in ever 
just as n h entitled ¢ a cheert . trar t ind not with guests only 
tesy as tk promptnes ia i ’ with ir fell . D ees alec 
our bookkeepers must see that he gets it 
“Cashiers should remember that th fr 
least pleasant moment f 1 ‘+ P55 - 4 Y 
. ‘ é > y 
a hotel is when he paving his bill l © 4. cee tt bam 
About These Advertisements 





This ad is one of a serie each addressed to certain of the people who serve you 
in our hotels. They tell vou —bvy showing 1 the imstructions issued to our helpers 

just what you are entitled to expect wher " me to us. Other advertisements 
any or all of which will be sent ou if you want tl leal with the work of 

Managers and Assistant Managers The Housekeeping Department 

Room Clerks The Kitchen Staff 

Headwaiters and Their Assistants Felephone Operator Mail Clerks and 

Waiter ind Their He per Khe ator B 





Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal, New York. The Largest Hotel in the World 
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KNOW 


the bumpers that . 


Look 
for lt 


Trade- 
Mark 


HOSE powerful, “snappy-looking” 
geet bumpers you see every- 

where nowadays are BIFLEX —the 
original, double-bar, spring Bumper. 


Get that BIFLEX “classy appearance” 
fixed firmly in your mind. Know the 
Biflex trade-mark — look for it when you 
buy bumpers. Because the “just-as-good- 
as-Biflex” doesn’t exist. 

Biflex popularity isn’t accidental. Our de- 
termination to adhere strictly to scientific 
principles of bumper construction—to 
give motorists maximum bumper pro- 
tection—has made Biflex what it is today. 
Biflex strength is in proportion to car weight. Its 
recoil properties and ability to absorb shocks are 
based on the force generated by impact. Its 
broad face blocks other bumpers of all heights — 
takes blows from any direction. 

Biflex Brackets are specially designed to fit your 
car. They are rattle-proof and make Biflex 
Bumpers an integral part of your car—not 
makeshift appurtenances. Biflex Bumpers fur- 
nished highly nickeled; or, all black enameled 
with nickel clamps. Bumpers and Brackets 
guaranteed against breakage for one year. 


Own the Bumper you'll be proud of —insist 
on Biflex, the original. Priced from $21 
to $28. West of the Rocky Mountains, 
$22.50 to $29.50. See your Biflex dealer. 


Biflex Products Co., Waukegan, IIL 


"Protection with Distinction 








iflex 


a Spring Bumper 
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stand to start the Locomotive Yell and 
found everybody grinning again. This time 
we didn’t lose our smile. Brownell kicked 
to us and Kennett ran it back to midfield. 
Robertson called for a smash through 
tackle, and our left halfback began to run 
wild. Before he finished that game he had 
earned a place on the All American. Time 
and again he went at the line and tore 
through for five or seven yards. One man 
couldn’t stop him and two men couldn’t. 
He ran until three or four were hanging on 
him and then he pushed them over for an 
other yard. That’s what new hope and 
confidence will do. 

The ball went to the thirty-yard line on 
smashes by the halfback and then Robert 
son sent it around the end, giving the ball to 
the other halfback, who was eating himself 
up with jealousy. Result: a touchdown 

I looked up in the stand and found every 
one satisfactorily crazy--that is, everyone 
except Malling, who was rubbing his eyes 
again, and Everard, who acted like he was 
choking over something. 

““What on earth?” I heard Malling say, 
as things got quiet after Kennett kicked 
goal. ‘‘What on earth has he done?” 

“Shut up,” answered Everard. “It’s 
luck.” 


We kicked off to the Indians and lined 
up with Robertson playing defensive 
quarter, the line. The Indian 
quarterback took one wild look around and 
began to talk again: 

{kwafluen pilam yakeay 
rum ‘ 

The ball was 
yelled to our players: 
the left eT d si 

And that was what it was! The pass was 
intercepted and the Indians went up in the 
air to replace our team—for Nature ab 
hors a vacuum, They fumbled on the next 
play and it was the only time they fumbled 
that season. I couldn’t believe my eyes or 
my ears. Nobody could, But we went delir 
ous Just the My recollection of the 
balance of the game is hazy. Going back to 
it, all I can really remember is that my 
heart was pounding until my ears roared 
and that eve ry once it while I looked be 
hind me and saw Malling and a thousand 
other lunaties yelling and praying, with 
tears streaming down their faces. T 
was only one quiet figure in all that sea of 
joy, and that was Everard, the financier 
He had his hat off and was scratching his 
head, and every now and then he would 
inspect Malling’s activities out of the cor- 
ner of his ey 

We made two forward passes and two 
line and went over again. Another 
period of blocking Indian offensive plays 
followed. Then—score 14 to 15, and the 
game somewhere in the final quarter. I 
have never slept on a board full of nails or 
had my eyebrows removed with tweezers, 
but I'll bet I could stand it after watching 
ovr progress during our final rush toward 
the goal. I never knew such agony. Our 
left halfback smashing his way to the All- 
American, smashing his way with three men 
grabbing him on the scrimmage line, 
smashing his way until the whole Indian 
defense started for him from habit as the 
ball was passed. Our team playing with 
him like clockwork, losing jersey sleeves 
and stockings, teeth and skin. Sixty yards 
and the ball on the twenty-yard line. Two 
minutes to play. I looked back and found 
Everard yelling louder than any two sopho- 
mores in the stand, pounding Malling on 
the back and waving a busted hat. 

Robertson rattled off the same old signal 
and my heart sank. He made a silent signal 
with his hand and my heart rose at once, 
rose until it nearly choked me. Trick play. 
Quarterback to run while the left halfback 
made a fake smash at the line. Thud! 
Robertson took it, made a false pass to the 
left half and the left half pretended to grab 
the ball and went into the line head down. 
The Indian defense gave a war ery and 
closed in. They couldn't help it. They'd 
been doing it for half an hour and they 


close to 


adfee nemlae 


snapped and Robertson 
Forward pass to 


ame 


ere 


s eye 


buct 
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knew they must get three men there to hold 
him. Crash! He hit it and the defense 
swirled around him. And then I couldn’t 
see for the tears in my eyes. Because little 
Robertson had scudded around the right 
end and was away. 

Boy, wake up! We won, damn you! We 
won! Robertson carried it over. Oh, I 
know it’s foolish to get so worked up over a 
game-—but then, you weren’t there. You 
don’t appreciate 

But I’m forgetting my story. When I 
sort of came to and began to notice things 
again the stands were empty and the stu 
dents were out on the field, following the 
team to the gymnasium. Norwood was 
walking toward the box behind me, in his 
white sweater, smiling gently from behind 
his glasses. I turned. Everard was on his 
feet, yelping faint cheers and swearing 
mechanically. The faculty was gathering 
round once more and here and there bold 
members of it were daring to grin. 

As Norwood came up Everard dropped 
into a chair, panting. He began to frown 

“‘What does this mean, Norwood?” he 
wheezed. ‘‘What does this mean?” 

“*Mr. Everard, I told you a year ago that 
football and university management ar 
work for specialists. You refused to heed 
me, so I decided to demonstrate the fact. 
I have done so.” 

“Confound it, if you knew Indian lan 
guages well enough to train that quarter 
back why didn’t you come forward and 
say so, instead of making me spend hun- 
dreds of dollars for nothing?” 

“Mr. Everard, I don’t know Indian lan 
guage Nor was it necessary for me to 
know them. The Brownell team 
using an Indian language.” 

“Not using Indian?” rasped Everard. 
“It was Greek, I suppose?” 
**No, sir,” smiled Norwood, ‘‘not Greek 
but Latin. Very fair Latin, but spoken, of 
course, with an Indian’s tendency to em 
phasize guttural and laryngeal sounds. For 
example, the first signal given was Ursu 
Vajor, arcanam consiliam facito, meaning 
‘Big Bear, execute the secret play.’ I no 
ticed their proficiency in Latin last 
and wrote to the head of Brownell, comp! 
menting him. He replied that the India 
youths were proud of their accomplist 
ments and liked nothing better than to air 

them amor gy themselves.” 
You knew this a year ag 
Everard 

“To oo” 

“That make it all 
under heaven didn’t you tell m« 

Why didn’t you save me ‘ 

“Mr. Everard! I did try to inform y 
of this fact. I rose to speak of it in faculty 
meeting, but you refused to hear me 
warned you that you would regret your 
tion and you insinuated it was not wort! 
while to listen to me, saying in so many 
words that I was past active service and 
was merely on a pension. I was thrown di 
rectly on my own resources, so | t no 
time in tutoring Robertson, fancying that 
my opportunity would come as it finally 
did come. As far as the question of lan 
guage goes, Mr. Everard, you are attempt 
ing to control a university, and yet you 
heard them talking Latin and tho t 
Indian.” 

Everard sprang suddenly from his chair 
For a second he was the most fiery, scar) 
figure I’ve ever seen. Then in a flash |} 
manner changed and he became calm and 
self-contained. He turned to Malling and 
nodded toward the railroad statior 

“*Malling,” he said, ‘‘go back to the 
sheet-metal plant. No, don’t do that. Go 
to the home offices and report to the Gen- 
eral Executive Department. I'll do the 
same.” 

He faced back to Norwood, squinting. 
He scratched his head again 

“Who'd ’a’ thought it?” 
“‘Who would, I ask you?” 
held out his hand. ‘‘ Dean,” 
“‘vo on demonstrating as long as you car 
lift a book. Demonstrate your head off 
I’m with you.” 
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To Merchants: 


Our Lighting Service Engi- 
neers have prepared three 
practical guides covering the 
lighting of the following: 
Show Windows and Shou 
{ Cases. 
{ Large Dry Goods and De 
partment Stores. 
Small Stores. 
Your request mailed to the 
Edison Lamp Works, Harri 
son, N.J., will bring you the 
proper guide or guides at 
once. 
‘ j Your Edison MAZDA Lamp 
Agent can supply you with 
the proper lamps. 
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Values Here” 





—that’s the message of Good Light 


F. W. WOOLWORTH set forth to do 
a new thing—to give such values for 
five and ten cents as had never been 
given before. He knew that values 
alone will not build a business; the 
goods must be so displayed that 
people can see them. 


After his first little store in Lan- 
caster, Pa., had grown into a great 
countrywide enterprise, Mr. Wool- 
worth was asked the reasons for the 
success of the Woolworth Stores. 


“Our windows” was one of the 
reasons he gave. 

Since their beginning, their win- 
dows have been the only advertising 
medium of the Woolworth Stores. 


Light is the silent salesman that shows 
the merchandise and values to be 
found inside. The window lighting 
equipment of the 1200 Woolworth 
Stores is standard. 


* * * * * * 


You have learned that you are safe 
in following the lights that lead into 
the Woolworth Stores. The values 
are there. The well-lighted store win- 
dow is generally the sign of a pro- 
gressive, courteous spirit inside. 

And the lamps which light the windows 


and stores of many of the 
best known merchants 





are Edison MAzDA 
Lamps. 
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This is the number of the 
plated, ball-tip, loose- 
pin McKinney Butt. 























This door should make 


the bathroom a place apart 


6 Bin modern bathroom is a tribute to a national habit of 
\s a people we try to achieve cleanliness as 


cleanliness. 
auietly as we can, 


Among the many important things to be considered in 
planning the bathroom ts a door which will really set this 
room apart from the rest of the house. The door must be 
hung properly on hinges that swing it easily and silently, 
and hold it firmly and snugly in its frame when closed. A 
careful selection of hinges for this door will help largely in 
making this a quiet and so a less obtrusive room. 


\ little booklet, ‘Suggestions for the Home Builder,” 
which we will gladly send you free on request, fully covers the 
planning of such a room and every other room in the home. 
Its wide scope of information will be very helpful to every 
home builder or owner. A companion booklet on the hang- 
ing of garage doors will accompany it if you desire. 


McKinney Hinges and Butts have been chosen by careful 
architects, builders and home owners for more than fifty 
vears for the high standard of service they give wherever used. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO.,: PITTSBURGH 
Western Office, W righ y Bldg., Chicago 


MICKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 
and Hardware 


Gerage hardware, door hangers and track, door bolts and latches, shelf 
brackets, windows and screen hardware, steel door mats and wrought specialties. 


Export Representation 
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THE TRIBULATIONS OF 
THE SENATE 


(Continued from Page 25) 


| and then sit around in the middle of the 


books for weeks without opening one of 
them. Nobody knows the motives that 
impel senators to do this, and it is only fair 
to the senators to say that nobody cares. 
It is merely one of the peculiar phases of 
senatorial inactivity. 

On some of the senators’ desks, especially 


| on the Democratic side of the chamber, 


the books appear to have been accumulat- 
ing for ages; and there are desks that look 
something like the tables outside of second- 
hand bookstores on which are crowded a 
number of fusty books labeled “Take 
Your Choice, 15 cents.”’ It is popularly 
believed that if the undermost books on 
some of the piles were to be pried away 
from the desks they would be found to 
be sheltering large numbers of the active 
dark-gray bugs that congregate so per- 
sistently under rotten logs. 

On the average day which we are con- 
sidering the Vice President sits on his great 
mahogany throne. Before him curves the 
semicircle of senatorial desks, littered with 
books and papers. 

The hi nly important matter of the tariff 
is under discussion. 

On the Republican side of the chamber 
sit four senators. One of the four is reading 
a book. Two are chatting together indus- 
triously. The fourth, apparently a prey to 
melancholy thoughts, stares into infinity 
with an air of despondent abstraction. 

On the Democratic side of the chamber 
are five senators. One is leaning against 
his desk and speaking at great length on 
various matters in which he appears to take 
little interest and in which nobody else 
takes any interest at all. Another is read- 
ing a New York newspaper. The third is 
engaged in writing a voluminous letter 
probably a letter to someone back home, 
in which he makes frequent references to 
his importance in world affairs. The fourth 
and fifth have their heads close together 
and appear to be telling each other negro- 
dialect stories. 

There, then, are a total of nine senators 
out of a total of ninety-six. One of the nine 
is speaking, and the other eight are killing 
time until the speaking senator decides to 
stop, or slips off the desk against which he 
is leaning and breaks a leg, or until it is 
time for them to keep appointments else- 
where. Their pulses are obviously un- 
stirred by the sonorous phrases which their 


| colleague is emitting. 


Speaking of the Tariff 


The senator who is speaking has the en- 


during lungs of a Marathon runner. So, 


for that matter, have a great many of the 
senators. Their speech seems automatic. 


| Once they have turned it on, it runs until 


it is forcibly shut off. 
The senator, being a Democrat, is knock- 
ing the Republican tariff. No Republican 


| can frame a tariff bill that pleases a Demo- 


crat, just as no Democrat can frame a tariff 
bill that pleases a Republican. All Repub- 
lican tariffs, to hear the Democrats tell it, 
are great bloated ogres with long, sharp 
teeth and smoking nostrils, whose one ob- 
ject in life is to snatch the bread from the 
mouths of innocent children and honest 
workingmen with hoarse and hard-hearted 
laughter. All Democratic tariffs, to hear 
the Republicans tell it, are foul and fearful 
dragons whose sole occupation consists of 
demolishing, brick by brick, all the factories 
and infant industries of the nation. There- 


| fore, the’sum and substance of all remarks 


which are made by Democrats concerning 


| a Republican tariff may be boiled down to 
| five words, to wit: ‘This tariff bill is rot- 


ten.’ 

It is not, however, in the nature of a 
present-day senator to say exactly what he 
means in clear and concise language. If he 
thinks that a tariff bill is rotten he cannot 
express that thought to his entire satis- 
faction without dwelling for hours on the 
civilization of the Incas, the climate of Ari- 
zona, the Russian Empire, the digestive or- 
gans, Greek art, rug weaving, the League of 
Nations, tomato culture, the distinction be- 
tween the words “among” and “‘ between,” 
the offensive activities of Cossack chief- 
tains, lunar eclipses, and thousands of other 
subjects, with occasional reference to the 
tariff or the lack of tariff on fish sounds, 


manufactured hoofs, dried blood, dried in- 
sects, fossils, Brazilian pebble, teeth, in- 
sects’ eggs, sausage casings, crude bristles, 
skeletons and kindred articles. 

The senator whois speaking, then, knocks 
the Republican tariff, and he takes his time 
about it. He mentions predatory interests, 
limpid streams which bear the argosies of 
trade, the medieval and buccaneering poli- 
cies of the Republican Party, the short- 
comings of the leopard as a changer of 
spots, narrow zealots and bigoted parti- 
sans, the merciless greed of gigantic cor- 
porations, Great Britain’s trade policies, 
the responsibility for the war, the American 
people, the American consumer, the Amer- 
ican laborer, distinguished senators from 
various states, farmers’ blocs, bankers’ 
blocs, manufacturers’ blocs, labor blocs, 
disaster to the republic, George Washing- 
ton, Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, 
William McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Woodrow Wilson, the Constitution of the 
United States, Rip Van Winkle, the Grid- 
iron Club, Nelson Aldrich, the Raleigh 
Hotel, Europe, Manchuria, Siberia, Ger- 
many, China, Japan, Minerva, Jove, the 
Dark Ages, prehistoric peoples, the noble 
edifices erected by the Democratic Party, 
the Versailles Treaty, the wounds and sor- 
rows of the world, Herodotus, Strabo, 
the plumbers’ trust, the building trust, the 
milk trust, the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, the public weal, the oppression 
of the people, and what not. There is a 
great deal of what not—three or four hours 
of it in fact. 


And Now There are But Three 


At the very end of this varied assortment 
of information, which sounds less like a 
speech than it does like a reading of ex- 
tracts from all the volumes of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, including the Index, the 
senator comes to the point of his discourse. 

The point is that the tariff is a rotten 
tariff, and that the people won’t like it. 
That is the choice fruit which has been 
hidden among the vast expanse of verbal 
foliage. That is what the senator would 
like to have his audience think that he 
thinks; but unfortunately he has given 
tongue to so many of the minor thoughts 
which pursue themselves busily through 
the nooks and corners of his brain that his 
audience doesn’t know what he thinks, and 
cares less. 

In fact he hasn’t any audience. Long 
before he has reached the end of his speech 
the crowd of senators who were on hand 
when he began to speak has been sadly 
diminished. 

Instead of four senators on the Repub- 
lican side of the chamber there is only one. 
He is the one who seemed to be a prey to 
melancholy thoughts. 

And on the Democratic side there is the 
senator who is speaking and one other—a 
very feeble old gentleman who cannot en- 
ter or leave the chamber unless he is assisted 
and supported by an attendant. 

There is an inspiring spectacle for the 
travelers who have journeyed from afar to 
see the wheels of government go round! 
Three senators present and accounted for 
out of a total of ninety-six! It is about as 
exciting and absorbing as the waiting room 
of a large railroad station at three o’clock 
in the morning. 

Two school-teachers, accompanied by 
eighteen children of assorted sizes, and 
conducted by a Capitol guide, enter the 
visitors’ gallery and view the thrilling 
scene with what are usually known as poker 
faces. It is to be assumed that the teachers 
have led their little charges to the Senate 
Chamber in order to fill their minds with 
a keen interest in our form of government 
possibly with a consuming desire to become 
essentially a part of that government. 
What they have probably done is to con- 
firm their little charges in the belief that it 
is far better to be a street-car conductor or 
a stevedore than to be a senator. 

There is some small movement on the 
floor of the Senate Chamber. An abstracted 
senator from the West enters from the 
cloakroom, putters nervously down to his 
desk, sits down and looks helplessly around, 
and then gets up and putters out again. 
A young and amiable-looking senator — 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
New England comes in and fishes around 
in his desk, finds what he is looking for, 
examines it suspiciously and leaves the 
chamber again. A small, excessively 
important-looking senator from the South 
enters, tossing back a heavy mane of hair, 
seats himself importantly at his desk and 
begins to read a book in a weighty and 
impressive manner. Another Southern 
senator, who wears a habitually furtive 
look, prowls in slowly, crawls behind his 
desk and peers around as though hunting 
for someone to bite. There are now five 
senators in the chamber, and the senator 
who is speaking continues to drone on and 
on about everything under the sun. 

Two Republican senators enter from the 
cloakroom, sit down together in the ex- 
treme rear of the chamber and enter into 
a deep and passionate conversation. 

A single Democratic senator enters and 
broodingly contemplates the vivacious 
scene. Then, when the senator who is 
speaking pauses in his discourse for a mo- 
ment, the newcomer says loudly, “Mr. 
President —" 


The Senatorial Round-Up 


The Vice President stirs slightly on his 
great mahogany throne to show that life 
is not completely extinct, and asks coldly, 
“Does the senator from Wah-Wah yield to 
the senator from Blah- Blah?” That isn’t 
exactly what he says, but it’s the way he 
sounds. 

The senator who has been speaking bows 
politely and says, “‘I yield.” The on the 
senator who has interrupted says, “If the 
senator from Wah-Wah will yield to me for 
that purpose, I make the point that there 
is nO quorum prese nt. 

Senators, it should be understood, are 
the politest and most dignified individuals 
to be found in the known world, especially 
in their own minds. They address each 
other in the third person always; and even 
when engaged in cutting each other’s polit- 
ical throats and ramming political knives 
into each other up to the hilts, they usually 
do so with every appearance of deferential 
courtesy and extreme regard. 

‘“*I do not wonder,” declares the senator 
from Missouri in the midst of an acri- 
monious debate, “that the senator from 
Mississippi has difficulty in keeping from 
smiling.”” The senator from Mississippi 
is equally polite. 

“IT am smiling at the senator from Mis- 
souri,”’ he replies. ‘I cannot look at him 
without smiling.” 

‘That is delightful,’’ says the senator 
from Missouri. ‘‘I hope the senator from 
Mississippi will keep his eyes fixed upon 
me.”” 

What he really hopes is that the senator 
from Mississippi will choke. 

Once in a great while one of the longer- 
haired and less well-balanced senators, 
caught in an inaccuracy or a distortion of 
the facts, or something of that nature, will 
fly into a rage and offer to fight—an offer 
which to everyone’s deep and sincere regret 
is never accepted or pressed to a gratifying 
conclusion. 

At any rate, the senator from Wah-Wah 
yields to the senator from Blah-Blah, who 
makes the point that there is no quorum 
present. As a matter of fact, there are 
eight senators present out of a total of 
ninety-six. There not only isn’t a quorum 
present but there are scarcely enough pres- 
ent to put on a respectable game of poker. 
This is not an unusual and freak occur- 
rence, but a fairly common situation in the 
Senate of the United States. 

Though at times the entire country rages 
and froths at the mouth at the delay of 
both branches of Congress, the floor of 
the Senate, day after day, is pitifully pop- 
ulated with a handful of senators. This 
condition of things is an excellent com- 
mentary on the lack of leadership which 
exists in the Senate, and also on the low 
grade of oratory and debate with which the 
Senate wastes its time. The leaders can’t 
keep enough senators on hand to do busi- 
ness, and the oratory is so poor that not 
even the leaders are willing to stay and 
listen to it. 

As soon as the senator from Blah-Blah 
has made the point that there is no quorum 
present, the Vice President orders the secre- 
tary to call the roli. Immediately, in the 
cloakrooms of the Senate and in the com- 
mittee rooms and in the senatorial offices 
over in the Senate Office Building, bells 
ring loudly. From odd nooks and corners 
and out-of-the-way crannies and crevices 
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senators stumble to their feet and proceed 
in their most dignified manner to the Senate 
Chamber in order to get in on the roll call. 


Meanwhile the secretary has started to | 


call the roll and as the senators wander in 
they stand around until they hear their 
names called. Then they answer “Here!”’ 
and go away again to their crevices and 
crannies and nooks and corners. 

By the time the secretary has finished 


calling the roll a large number of senators | 


have answered to their names, but not 
enough for a quorum. So the quest for a 
quorum continues in the following distress- 
ingly dull manner, and duly clutters the 
pages of the Congressional Record on the 
next day: 


THE PRESIDING OFFICER: Forty-three sena 
tors have answered to their names. A quorum 
is not present. T he secretary will call the names 
of absent senat« 

The reading ai called the names of the 
absent senators and Mr. Poindexter answered 
to his name when called, 

The following senators entered the chamber 
and answered to their names: 

Colt, Curtis, Nicholson 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER: Forty-seven sena 
tors have answered to their names, A quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. Smoot: I move that the sergeant at 
arms be directed to request the attendance of 
absent senators. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER: The question is on 
the motion of the senator from Utah that the 
sergeant at arms be directed to request the 
attendance of absent senators. 

Mr. Harrison: Mr. President, a parlia 
mentary inquiry. Is that motion debatable? 

THE PRESIDING OFrFriceR: The chair thinks 
not. 

Mr. HARRISON: I desire, then, to propound 
a parliamentary inquiry to the presiding officer 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER: The senator will 
state his inquiry. 

Mr. HARRISON: It seems that eve ry day in 
the consideration of this tariff question, which 
is a very important one, we fail to develop a 
quorum and we have to go out and arrest 
absent senators. The Republicans have a ma 
jority of twenty-four. Is it not their business to 
keep enough senators here to transact the 
public business? 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER: The sergeant at 
arms is directed to request the attendance of 
absent senators. 

Mr. Broussard, Mr. Caraway, Mr. Freling 
huysen, Mr. Hale, Mr. Keyes and Mr. Walsh 
of Montana, entered the chamber and answered 
to their names, 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER: Fifty-three sena 
tors have answered to their names A quorun 
is present. 


A Quick-Quitting Quorum 


In some way or other a matter of fifty 
senators can always be forced to enter the 
Senate Chamber momentarily and answer 
to their names; but there seems to be no 
possible way to make them stay there and 
listen to the proceedings. Five minutes 
after the Vice President has announced that 
a quorum is present the Senate Chambc- is 
practically empty again, and one or two 
senators are boring themselves and “very 
body else with a lot of long-winded and 
futile conversation. The Democrats are as 
bad as the Republicans in their failure to 
stay on the job, in spite of the frequent 
violent protestations of superior holiness 
which the Democrats like to make. 

And so the day goes on through hours of 
fruitless speaking. Senators rise and talk 
about everything under the sun. Like gar- 
rulous old ladies, they give utterance to all 
the irrelevant thoughts and near-thoughts 
that throng their brains. 

Republican senators scold Democrati 
senators for delaying the proceedings. Dem- 
ocratic senators scold Republican senators 
for misrepresenting their motives and de- 
laying the proceedings. In arguing over 
the delicate question of who is responsible 
for the delay both sides waste interminable 
hours. 

Senatorial demagogues, who are invad- 
ing the Senate Chamber in increasing num- 
bers of recent years, make feverish and 
unjustified attacks upon high officials of 
the opposing political party in order to get 
their names in the papers, or for the pur 
pose of discrediting the opposing party at 
the coming elections. A large number of 
the attacks made by senators in the Senate 


Chamber on men in high positions are | 
cheap, undignified attempts to fill the heads 


of American voters with misinformation, 
and to gain votes for persons who don't 

deserve them. This is the rankest sort of 
demagoguery. 


Senators who are coming up for election | 


sob bitterly over the troubles of the honest 
laborer and grow maudlin over the suffer 
ings of the downtrodden farmer. Grown 
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iGHT—l/left! Right—/eft! The comfort killing, 
| bill boosting Bad Heating Imps are on the 
march! Marching to attack your comfort and your 
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The first cold day when the steam’s turned on, 
over the top they’ll go! They’ll bang on the pipes. 
They'll fill the radiators with cold air. They'll 
make the air valves hiss and leak. They’ll lower 
the temperature and boost the coal bills. And all 
winter long they'll make life miserable unless you 
Call the Watchman, the No. 1 Hoffman Valve. 

Put No. 1 Valves on your radiators and you won't 
hear a hiss, a bang, a sputter or a peep from the 
radiators. What’s more, you'll get maximum heat 
with minimum fuel consumption. 

Hoffman Valves pay for themselves in the coal 
they save. 

They are guaranteed writing to give you five 
full years of perfect service. 

Have your Heating Contractor put No. 1 Valves 
on your radiators before the cold weather comes. 

Call the Watchman! Get rid of the Imps! 

“MORE HEAT FROM Less COAL” is a booklet that tells 
all about Hoffman Valves and how they increase 
your comfort and lower your coal bills. Write for 
it today. 

HOFFMAN SPECIALTY CO., Inc 
Main Office and Factory, Waterbury, Conn. 
OS ANGELES 





BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


HOFPEMAN VALVES will make 
your steam radiators silent, ef 
ficient and coal-saving Get a 
Vo. 1 Hoffman Valve from your 
Heating Contractor, or send $2.1 
to our Waterbury Office for one 
sample valve Test it on your 


worst radiator! Be convinced! 
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men quibble and squabble and bellow and 
bawl in their ablest and most distinguished 
senatorial manner for three or four or five 
position of a comma in the 
paragraph of a bill, or over the need for 
putting the word “if’’ into or removing it 
from another paragraph, or over the exact 
meaning of a certain adverb. Senators 
who assure each other constantly that they 
are distinguished and able and eloquent and 
statesmanlike bicker over whether it is 
right to say’ that nations agree between 
themselves to do certain things, or agree 
among themselves to do certain things. 
They stand aghast and horrified at the 
worthless, meaningless, insignificant things, 
frightening themselves into fits over them, 
and fail to see the large and important 
things. They cannot, in short, see the 
woods in the background because they are 
too close to the luxuriant milkweed in the 
foreground. 

On both sides of the Senate Chamber 
there are men of ability and distinction 
whose sane and thoughtful utterances are 
too often lost in the turmoil following on 
the sensational fulminations of demagogic 
senators. 

One of the greatest needs of the Senate 
is a rule which will choke, gag, strangle, 
smother and even kill a senator who refuses, 
when important revenue and appropriation 
bills are under discussion, to confine his 
utterances to those bills. Even the most 
rudimentary intelligence is capable of 
grasping the fact that the most sensible 
manner of disposing of a question which is 
under discussion is to discuss it. Some 
senators, however, seem to think that 
they can settle a question under discus- 
sion by discussing something that has 
nothing to do with the question. The so- 
called distinguished and able senators, in 
their actions on many important matters, 
are comparable with a distinguished and 
able cook who comes downstai.s in the morn- 
ing to cook four eggs for her employer's 
breakfast, but who spends her entire day 
rebuking the grocer’s boy for beating his 
horse, swearing at the postman for bringing 
no letters, making love to the plumber, 
polishing the stove, washing the cat, hunt- 
ing through cookbooks for forgotten recipes 
and writing letters to prospective employ- 
ers setting forth her distinguished and able 
mastery of her calling. 

As has been frequently remarked, the 
senatorial mind is a strange and peculiar 
thing. Although there are a number of 
genuinely able and sensible senators who 
would be glad to see a rule that would force 
senators to speak to the question under 
consideration, other senators shrink with 
cries of horror from any such suggestion. 

Democratic senators shrink primarily 
because any such rule would cramp their 
style noticeably when they wished—as 
they so frequently do—to hamper the 
activities of the Republican majority, or 
to call to the attention of the country some 
measure which they do not wish the Re- 
publicans to railroad through. If the 
Democrats were in power, the Republicans 
would shrink just as energetically and emit 
equally shrill cries of horror, and for ex- 
actly the same reason that impels the 
Democrats to shrink and to shriek. 


Too Much Talk 


Then, too, there are a number of sena- 
tors who honestly believe that no Vice 
President or senatorial presiding officer is 
competent to distinguish between sena- 
torial utterances that are relevant and 
senatorial utterances that are irrelevant. 

If a senator, discussing boric acid, wan- 
ders off for three or four hours to the 
subject of the peculiarities of Montenegrin 
architecture, and is taken to task for his 
wandering by a mere Vice President, his 
senatorial mind is not only thoroughly 
capable of devoting three or four days to 
proving the intimate relation between the 
two subjects but is almost certain to do so. 

Senators are very suspicious persons. 
They behave frequently like timid watch- 
dogs that are constantly leaping nervously 
away from their own shadows and bursting 
into deafening bellowings of alarm and 
warning. With horrified outcries, senators 
are constantly investigating this and inves- 
tigating that by means of ponderous and 
expensive committees. For a time their 
frantic investigations and their deep bass 
roars of suspicion are noted on the front 
pages of the metropolitan newspapers; and 
then, in a few days, their suspicions on those 
particular points areallayed. Their outcries 
die away. Usually nothing comes of their 
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investigations, except a large amount of 
expense which is borne by the taxpayer. 
And after a more or less decent length of 
time has elapsed they again burst into ear- 
piercing ululations and terrifying howls 
of suspicion and warning over some other 
evil. 

They are in a constant state of suspicion 
and neryous alarm for fear that someone 
is trying to rob them of a little power. 
Consequently any talk of limiting a sena- 
tor to a day or a week or even a month of 
speaking on any particular subject, or any 
intimation that a senator might be fore “ed 
to keep his conversation within certain 
bounds, arouses in many senators the al- 
most uncontrollable fear that some dread 
and nefarious plot is on foot to rob them 
of power. None the less, the Senate's chief 
need is a drawstring on senatorial windbags. 

As originally conceived by the founders 
of the republic, the Senate was to be com- 
paratively free from the ever-changing 
winds of public opinion which are con- 
stantly blowing on the people’s representa- 
tives. The House of Representatives, 
elected by the people every two years, 
listens to the people’s demands and passes, 
often without proper reflection, bills which 
reflect these demands. The term of a 
senator, however, is six years. And in 
the old days, of course, he was elected by 
his state legislature. Consequently a sena- 
tor paid less attention to popular agita- 
tions and to the penetrating yells of the 
populace than did the representatives. 
The House of Representatives frequently 
passed a popular measure with glad cries 
of enthusiasm and sent it over to the Senate. 
The distinguished senators brooded over 
the measure and slept on it and talked 
about it to their hearts’ content, and 
finally decided that although the measure 
was popular with the people, it wasn’t 
good for them. So they threw it away, or 
they amended it so that it looked no more 
like the original measure than a flea looks 
like a turkey buzzard. 


Selecting Candidates 


The Seventeenth Amendment to the 
Constitution provided that senators should 
be directly elected by the people. In addi- 
tion to this, senatorial candidates were 
nominated at direct primaries, instead of 
being named at party conventions. 

Politics, instead of being lifted by the in- 
stitution of the direct primary to a high 
plane and anchored there securely, was 
lifted about seven miles in the air, and left 
there to float around unhappily and help- 
lessly. This was because the people, who 
became the selectors of candidates under 
the direct primary system, selected in many 
instances the gentlemen with the strongest 
lungs, the longest and prettiest hair and 
the most highly developed promisers. For 
a long time it seemed as if the voter would 
fall only for lungs and promises, mistaking 
them, in a manner peculiar to the bulk of 
voters of any country unless they are ably 
led, for courage and ability; but happily the 
direct primaries were used intelligently in 
several cases last spring. 

The late Mr. Thomas Carlyle once de- 
scribed the inhabitants of his own country 
as ‘‘ Twenty-seven millions, mostly fools.” 
His characterization probably wouldn't 
have included the political bosses; for a 
political boss, though he may be many 
unpleasant and offensive things, is scarcely 
a fool. When, therefore, the political bosses 
and the representative delegates to party 
conventions selected senatoria! candidates 
they were seldom foolish enough to mistake 
lungs and promises for courage and ability. 
Being practical politicians, they usually 
selected men to run for wr ey who had 
made successes in some form of human en- 
deavor. The caliber of many of the men that 
the old bosses selected for the Senate was 
far higher than the caliber of those that the e 
people have since selected for the Senate 
and it is safe to say that the people, at 
many direct primaries, have allowed them 
selves to be bunked and hokused into select- 
ing senatorial candidates that few old-time 
political bosses would have had the neéive 
to suggest. 

It is gradually dawning on the country 
at large that the tendency of the American 
voter to cast his ballot for insincere politi- 
cians at the direct primary has been causing 
the standard of men in public life to take 
aslump. The direct primary alone cannot 
make a trimmer and coward out of a cour- 
ageous man; and it is only by means of the 
direct primary that the people can break 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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HE purchase of an automobile properly demands 
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"Southern, Pine 


What it is 
What itis used for” 


PYMHE forests of Southern Pine are found in the Gulf 
iL States, stretching in an almost unbroken belt from 
Florida to Texas, and north into Arkansas and Oklahoma. 


\ithough definitely restricted in the area of its growth, 
the qualities and adaptability of Southern Pine are so varied 
that its distribution is limited only by the confines of civili- 
gation and the facilities for transportation. In the United 
States, its place in manufacture and building is such that 
nearly one-third of all the lumber consumed is Southern Pine. 


Southern Pine is heavy and strong, and is unexcelled in 
hardness and durability when exposed to the weather or 
in contact with the soil. It is well manufactured—tough 
and straight-grained, does not warp or split in seasoning, 
and can be had in large sizes and long lengths. 


It is worth the time of every one interested in the lumber 
industry to study the facts concerning this wood and the characteristics 
which have enabled it to stand so pre-eminently among its competitors 
These facts are set forth in a new book of 32 pages, handsomely bound 
and illustrated, ““Southern Pine—What It Is— What It Is Used For,’’ which 
i entertainingly the Pines of the South, their properties and uses 


aiscusses 


Single copies of this book will be sent free on request. 


Southern Pine Association 
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(Continued from Page 62) 


the control of corrupt political bosses over 


public offices. The fault, however, is not 
with the direct primary law, but with the 
great American boob. The direct primary 
has given the great American boob a fine 
chance to throw his vote blithely for flannel- 


| mouthed orators who are adepts at making 


people believe that noise is statesmanship. 
So long as the great American boob con- 
tinues to behave in this manner, the direct 
primary is a handicap rather than a blessing 
to the country; and the American people 
as a whole deserves to lose its right to name 
candidates to high office. New York is 
returning this year to nominating senators 
at party conventions; Maine is on her way 
back to the party convention; and Minne- 
sota is about to take the same step. Thus 
does the boob voter discredit what is 
basically a good law. 

At any rate, when so many voters heark- 
ened to the campaign pleas of loud- 


| mouthed, silvery-tongued, fluent-promising 


candidates, they automatically put their 
stamp of approval on demagogues. A dema- 
gogue, as one may find by consulting the 
best works of reference, is ‘an unprincipled 
popular orator or leader; one who en- 
deavors to curry favor with the people or 
some particular portion of them by pan- 
dering to their prejudices or wishes, or by 
playing on their ignorance or passions.”’ 

The Senate includes men who answer ex- 
actly to that description. Day after day 
visitors to the Senate listen with disgust to 
men whose every word is calculated to curry 
favor with the people or some particular 
portion of them by pandering to their preju- 
dices. Never in the history of the Senate 
has there been more demagoguery than 
exists in it today. 

The connection between the direct pri- 
mary and the blocs that are making so 
many offensive messes in both Houses of 
Congress is clearly apparent. The basic re- 
quirement of sound government in this and 
every country is two strong and active 
political parties—one party to run the 
government and the other party to watch 
for and expose the weaknesses of the party 
in power. 


A Game of Blocs 


The result of the direct primary is that 
a great many senators are doing exactly 
what the founders of the republic planned 
that they should not do—they are allowing 
themselves to be swayed by the passing 
whims of the people or the passing whims 
of small and too often misguided groups 
of people. When a small-——and often mis- 
guided - group brings pressure to bear on a 
number of senators, then a cluster of sena- 
tors may disregard the best interests of their 
party and of all the people and form them- 
selves into a small separate party, or bloc, 
with the avowed purpose of supporting the 
wishes of a minority. 

A little more loosening of party control in 
both the Senate and the House, and a slight 
increase in the number and the determina- 
tion of existing bloes, would bring about a 
very similar condition to that which existed 
in the Polish Diet, or Chamber of Depu- 
ties, in 1920, one year after its organiza- 
tion. The Diet was made up of three hun- 
dred and ninety-five members; and these 
three hundred and ninety-five members 
were divided among twelve political par- 
ties. Most of the parties were nothing more 
or less than what, in our own Senate and 
House, are known as blocs. 
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Represented in the Diet, for example, 
was the Polish Popular Party, with one 
hundred and nine members; the National 
Popular League, with seventy members; 
the National Popular Federation, with sev- 
enty members; the Federation of Polish 
Socialistic Deputies, with thirty-five mem- 
bers; the National Christian Laborers’ 
Club, with tnirty members; the Constitu- 
tional Work Club, with eighteen members; 
the National Laborers’ Federation, with 
fourteen members; the Townsmen’s Feder- 
ation, with thirteen members; the Polish 
Popular Party of the Left, with twelve 
members; the Federation of Jewish Depu- 
ties, with ten members; the Polish Catho- 
lic Party, with five members; and the 
German Popular Party, with two members. 
The remaining seven members belonged to 
no party. 


A Lesson From Poland 


The description of the aims of the Polish 
Popular Party which was given to me by 
one of the leaders of that party was as 
follows: 

“The Polish Popular Party is made up of 
men elected by peasants. They work con 
stantly for the economic interests of that 
class. They are advocates of the most ex- 
treme agricultural reforms, but have no 
strictly political views. They occupy the 
Center of the Diet, but vote with the Left 
or with the Right as seems most expedient 
to them. As to foreign policies they are 
indifferent.”’ 

As a result of the twelve parties in the 
Polish Diet the Polish Government was in 
almost total chaos. Paderewski failed in 
his attempt to control a majority of the 
votes and was forced out of office because 
he could accomplish nothing. His imme- 
diate followers similarly failed. Instead of 
being loyal to two great parties, one of 
which should control the government while 
the other watched for and advertised the 
flaws, the Polish political parties were loyal! 
only to the interests of various organized 
minorities. : 

There were so-called leaders in the Diet, 
but none of the leaders could lead the dis 
organized elements of the Diet to concerted 
action. The situation virtually demanded 
a military dictatorship. 

Poland was not alone in her chaotic 
legislative situation. In various European 
countries—-Jugo-Slavia, for example, and 
Greece—where the legislative bodies are 
made up of organized minorities, the gov 
ernments are constantly falling with loud 
and reverberating crashes. In European 
countries a government falls when it fails 
to control a majority vote in its Diet, or 
Chamber of Deputies, or whatever it may 
call its legislative body. And when a gov- 
ernment falls business men run frantically 
around in circles, emitting low moans of 
anguish and disgust, because nobody knows 
whether he is standing on his feet or on his 
medulla oblongata. 

It’s an odd thing, but in addition to the 
other growing similarities between our own 
two Houses of Congress and some of the 
chaotic foreign legislative bodies, both the 
Senate and the House have been greatly 
disturbed to discover suddenly that their 
leaders no longer lead. Probably the Senate 
and the House have about the same num 
ber of able leaders that they have always 
had; but, like the leaders of the Polish Diet, 
they find great difficulty in leading their 
fellow members. Several senators who are 

Continued on Page 66 
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Every woman loves the Jordan Brougham 
because it possesses that comfortable inti- 
macy impossible of attainment in the old- 
fashioned bulky car which she first learned 
to drive. 


She has that delightful feeling of driving an 
individual car. 


Light, eager, and ever poised to go, this 
nimble vehicle of economy and power 
sweeps forward with the vanguard at the 
bluecoat’s whistle. 

Quick to respond — unfailing to inspire — it 
possesses all the ease and splendid poise 
which charming women prize. 


It is a five passenger, with all aluminum 
body, hammock swung between the axles 
fot consort. 


Virtually dust and rattle proof, with broad 
vision windows which may be opened so 
that you are practically out of doors: 
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In the modern nursery Baby reigns supreme! 
Here every detail is worked out for his happiness, 
convenience and comfort 

So one just naturally expects beneath the feet 
floor of Art 
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purpose. 

With Baby’s health of first importance, a 
Blabon floor is sanitary and safe, The oxidized 
linseed oil in its composition is a germ-preventive. 
It cannot absorb dust or dirt. It is easy to keep 
clean; and things spilled upon it are easily re 
A Blabon floor is 


ind will not splinter. 


moved. springy to the tread 


It resists the scuffs of little feet. The plain 
colors and inlaid patterns go through to the burl ip 
linoleum 


back, and never wear off while the 


lasts. And its beauty completes the scheme of 
harmonious dec oration, 

The artistic appearance, durability, and econ 
omy of Blabon floors commend them for every 
room upstairs and down. Fabric rugs may be 
thrown over them, if desired. 

When cemented down Blabon inlaid or plain 
linoleum becomes a permanent part of the build- 
ing. Any Blabon dealer can send or recommend 
an experienced man to lay Blabon Art Linoleums. 

For genuine look for the 
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(Continued from Page 64 
generally acknowledged to be leaders are 
found, on close examination, to be leading 
nobody much but themselves. A few are 
even incapable of leading themselves any 
where except in circles. 

One of the most edifying spectacles in 
the world is to see a cluster of present-day 
Senate leaders hastening over to the White 
House in order to seek information as to 
how best to practice the gentle art of lead 
ing. This also goes for representative: 

“What shall we do, Mr. President?” 
they wail. “Tell us what you think we 
ought to do, so that we can lead our fol 
lowers in the way they should go! 

So the President obligingly tells them 
what to do; and at once the enlightened 
leaders return to their respective bailiwic} 
and lead their followers along paths ex 
actly opposite to the ones which the Presi- 
dent advised. Their brains seem to have 
become strangely muddled by the low, 
birdlike notes of the organized minorities 
by which they are surrounded. An organ 
ized minority, by staring straight into a 
senator’s eyes, can often hypnotize him into 
thinking that it is the entire registered vote 
of his state, and by causing him to take 
thought on the number of votes which he 
may receive in the next election can make 
him forget his duties to the nation. 

Propaganda artists and people with axes 
to grind have been very quick to sense the 
power which they hold over senators whose 
eyes are glued to the ballot box. Washing 
ton is as full of the representatives of these 
organized minorities as it is of wealthy 
widows; and they work constantly at their 
task of bulldozing and terrorizing member 
of both Houses of Congress into support 
ing measures which should never be sup 
ported. 

If this terrorization of Congress persist 
and if the system of electing 
representatives 
who submit to the terrorizing process, then 
it would seem both reasonable and sensible 
to have the terrorizing done by 
whose interests are those of the 


senators and 


continues to elect men 


country 
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large--by the mass of business men of 
America, for example, who are heartily sic] 
of unnecessary congressional truckling to 
minorities so small that in most cases 
votes would be totally incapable of electing 
or defe ing a senator or 
who refused to accede to their demar 

In nearly every part of America the busi 
‘ yundest and 
thinking and most vitally inter 
the largest percentage of the 
the business men of the cour 
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fluence senators and \ 
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Continued from Page 17 


“Glad to hear it,’’ George exclaimed; 
while Prosperine, like a remote princess 
her chair, tapped an impatient slipper. 
‘But how, Aleck? What e 

“Oh, tut, tut! Now y iti 
Having angled for the question, Bobbs 
shrouded himself in mystery ‘A man 
can’t be too careful handling a dangerou 
business like this. But wait, watch, draw 
your own conclusions; maybe you'll learr 
something.” 

“Of course dear,’ said Pro 
perine, and that was one of the 
ones. 

No girl so cool as Prosperine has a right 
attractive, or the 
should have 


tive 


uu re inqul 


Georgie 


to be so maddeningly 
hearts of fellows like George 
a protective shell. George could not have 
loved any girl without thinking her far 
above him. His love had to be adoration or 
it wasn’t love. He was Ruy Blas the lackey 
and she the Queen of Spain. Trust Pros 
perine to do the Queer all right! Never 
theless, the proud, level look of her eyes 
was honest—-and she wore George’s ring. 
So she must have cared for him. And if so 
be she ever should or ever could think him 
above her we ll, for very honesty the lar 
guid insolence needs must melt from her 
eyes and they look into his in the way he 
longed to see. But that miracle hadn't 
happened 

Prosperine’s great-aunt came in. She 
came in with beads on, as always; 
looped strand of moss agates long enough, 
George calculated, to lasso a horse. There 
were other stones. She tinkled like fairy 
sleigh bells. A brooch of garnets glowed 
like dying embers against the sheen of 
black silk. George lost his taste for gar- 
nets, and he had beautiful ones in his cuff 
links. Prosperine’s great-aunt crossed rugs 
and gleaming oak floor to her armchair 
beside the rubblestone fireplace, and you 
wondered if presently she wouldn’t whisk 
up the chimney. She had a thin, hooked 
beak that overhung a tight, straight mouth. 
She cocked her little head over on one 
shoulder, while her bright steel-gray eyes 
darted about. Down in the village they 
called her the Old Bird of the Aerie. 

“Been telephoning,’’ she snapped as at 
a worm. “Oh, hello, Alpers! So you're 
there, are you?” 


a triple- 


‘But, auntie,’’” Prosperine 
tioned, “‘why go out to 
telephone, when ay 
The head cocked round 
at Pro 
“Shut up!” snapped aunt 
Che girl indif | 
shoulder 
‘‘Right-o,” she drawled 


nerine 
perine 


, 
Terently liftes 


vVawn. 
The re tive eyes li 
Heh-heh! Our e 


gleame 
though 


“(ur com 


He 


at his presumptior 


little old eagle’s aerie for 

ould not unde rstand her I - 

now Shouldn’t she gloat and 
when even his own uncle could not 
rely on him? Yet she seemed hard put 
to it not to fly at him, beak and talo 
What a fierce old bird she was! 

There was more of the same 
stant pecking, while Prospe rine 
back yawns. Aleck Bobbs tossed ir 
aphorisms about the creed of hustle, 
was happy. Evidently he meant to outsit 
George. George good-naturedly let him, 
and took his leave. But Prosperine fol- 
lowed George to the door and closed the 
door behind her, so that they two stood 
alone on the starlit porch, high above the 
forested hills. George had a wild hope of 
some word or hint of tenderness that would 
make up for everything, but not so. Noth- 
ing could have been wilder. But it hadn’t 
been a hope, really; only a sort of little 
prayer. 

“One minute, George, before you go 

She was as distant as snow or a moun- 
tain peak, which rendered her physical 
nearness, the shimmering outline of her 
slender figure, the fragrance of her hair, 
particularly unnerving. And she seemed to 
know this, for she stood cruelly close, while 
her chilled accents held him a great way off. 

*‘Never, George Alpers, never,”’ she spoke 
in lazy scorn, ‘have I been so—perfectly 
disgusted! But I suppose, like the yokel 

Continued on Page 69) 
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A responsible insurance agent 
or broker is ever alert in -de- 
fending the fruits of human en- 
deavor against the destructive 
forces of chance and Nature. 
Upon his foresight depends the 
ultimate security of all indus- 
trial enterprise. 


His life-work is to safeguard 
property and the products of 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
who took a horse to market, it _was only 
what was to be expected of you. 

“Say - ’ began George, but already 
feeling guilty and ashamed. 

“It isn’t,” she went on, drawling, letting 
her words drip like a distillation of inso- 
lence, “‘as if you were fat anywhere above 
the collar, for you’re not. You have a 
well-packed garret—I suppose. But hon- 
estly, George, the rest of you might as well 
be a red into rom you're that soft and 


easy. Yes, I know how you stand with 
your old bean growers, and all that, for 
you are lovable, George, darn you! And 


those colonists love you like an only son, 


even though your chief function is to go 
around and take their money away from 
them. But, don’t you see—and I trust 


I’m not putting undue strain on your own 
individual bean—don’t you see that the 
very qualities that make you an ace-high 
factotum when things go smooth are exactly 
what make you a doubtful proposition 
when, to put it bluntly, a real man is 
needed? Your cheerful, easy-going nature, 
I mean. Naturally your uncle couldn’t 
depend upon it or upon you in an emer- 
gency. It’s all very well to be pleasant 
and sympathetic and tactful, and get your 
way that way, if possible; but if not, there 
ought to be something else, something in 
reserve and hard; hard as—asiron. That’s 
it~iron. A hand of iron in the velvet 


glove. But you—fancy!” 
However, the notion of George with a 
hand of iron was quite too fanciful, and 


she laughed, and when Prosperine laughed 
like that the man—whoever he might be 
writhed. 

“Can't I,” she demanded, ‘‘can’t I cork- 
screw down to the quick in you and get 
any kick at all? Can’t you understand, 
George, the least bit? No? Very well, 
here’s the diagram: You're in charge out 


here, and at the very first man-size emer- 
gency you let another man come in over 
your head! Oh, oh, it’s too loathsomely 


depressing for words! 

“But, girlie ——” 

“Don’t you call me girlie!”’ 

“But, girlie, I wouldn’t mind so much 
if you didn’t. It’s a fine chance for 
Aleck " 

‘There you go!’ she caught him up. 
‘Always a fine chance for somebody else! 
You are letting him outstay you in there 
now. Doubtless you consider that is giving 
him another fine chance.” 

““Gee whiz, no! Of course not!” 

‘For all that, George, though I hate to 
curdle the easy milk of human kindness in 
your composition, I still have to say that 
you don’t get what you go after unless 
unless it comes easy. And perhaps that is 
the real trouble with you. Everything you 
want has always come too easy, which, by 
the way, implies no staggering compliment 
for the girl that—that you eventually get, 
does it?”’ Her slow, taunting words played 
over him like a shriveling flame. ‘So I’ve 
been thinking,’’ she went on, “‘and—it’s 
not this girl. So, many thanks, just the 
= ame 








knew that she had slipped his 
ring from her finger and dropped it in the 
palm of his hand. He shook himself. 

“I suppose,”” he said huskily, “I ought 
to beat you—aplenty. But I won't. 
Good- by ad 

She had gone, though. With head held 

high and a catch in her throat that could 
not possibly be a sob she had hurried back 
into the house. 

George’s pleasant world was soured for 
him as he drove down the hill 

“T know,” he thought; “I’m a great 
big futile, fatuous slob, that’s what I am.” 
Never had he been so harsh with anyone 
before. 

At a turn in the road he pulled brakes 
and gazed down into the village pocketed 
almost beneath him. Could there have 
been a fall of snow—in May, nearly June! 
The main street of the village, or at least 
the lower end of it, was a ghostly white 
under the stars. But as he gazed he saw 
that it was moving, slipping along. It was 
like a moving ice sheet. At the foot of the 
street the spectral column wheeled into 
the road that ran with the river bed 
through the gap. George became suddenly 
anxious. 

‘“‘Whitecappers!”’ he said. 

He would not have been surprised to see 
the colonists coming to demolish the dam. 
He had already argued earnestly with them 
against such a move. But this sheeted 
rabble had formed in the village and was 
heading up the valley towards the coionists, 


Ge -orge 
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who at the moment would be peacefull 
asleep in their little farmhouses. He re- 
leased the brakes and the huge roadster 
went whizzing down and around curves 
like a comet on the loose. 

Taking the detour, he gained the valley 
road above the gap. Here he stopped his 
car and stood up on the seat to look back. 
They were still in the gap, swarming to- 
wards him. He heard the murmur of their 
voices, and soon after their grunts and 
heavy breathing as they labored through 
the sand. He supposed there were nearly 
a hundred of them. They came more hesi- 
tantly as they perceived the car darkly 
outlined in their path and the tall silhou- 
ette of the man. They began to hold back, 
and at last uncertainty got the better of 
them and they stopped. 

In their spooky regalia there was a silli- 
ness about them of masked children run- 
ning the streets on Halloween. They were 
hooded in pillow slips, and below their 
bedsheet dominos their trousered legs 
showed unpicturesquely. George felt a 
nettling of irritation. 


“Well, nighties,’’ he gree ‘ted them 


“Pshaw,” said a voice, “it’s only George 
Alpers!” 
They relaxed. This was all right. It was 


only George Alpers. 

“Mind pulling up to the side of the road 
a wee bit, George?”’ said another. ‘“‘We 
got a little errand.” 

George’s mouth twisted into a rather 
bitter smile. Counting on his good nature, 
were they? But their misapprehension was 
natural, and he did not wish to take ad- 

vantage. 

“You xg know it,’ told them in- 
dulgently, “‘but you’re aA, g on a cheap 
show. You ought to see yourselves from 
here. If you did you'd sneak on back 
home.” 

They didn’t like that. 
tering among them. 


There was a mut- 


“Is that so?” sneered a bulky figure in 
the lead. “But you may as well under- 
stand, Mr. Alpers, that this here tar-pot 


party is out on business, and meddlers are 
plumb due to get hurt.” 

Tar-pot party? George § stiffened 

“Who who you thinking of tarring and 
feathering?” he asked. 

They told him fervidly, many speaking 
at once. Dave Whitlock was going to get 
it. Dave Whitlock had planted dynamite 
under the dam, and that feller from the 
city--that Bobbs—had put him up to it 
When the freshet came Whitlock was to 
blow up the dam, and it would be too late, 
then, to repair it. But they had dug out 
the dynamite, and now the hick was going 
to be learned a lesson, good 

“How do you know it was W 
that Bobbs put him up to it?” 

“Oh, we know! Just tonight we got the 
tip—over the telephone.” 

So here was a mess for fair. Confound 
Aleck Bobbs and his itch for direct action! 
Fit tinder for Aleck’s flash of inspiration 
was hot-headed Dave Whitlock among the 
farmers, who did not want his crops flood«’ 

And suppose the tar-pot party cane 
off; would the colonists pay a party call 
on the village? You knew it! Poor bleed 
ing Ireland would be Peaceful Valley by 
comparison. 

George reasoned with the masked vil- 
lagers as neighbor to neighbors But it 
seemed that they had reasoned it all out 
already. They wasn’t going to let nobody 
gum up their chances for a ten-thousand- 


hitlock, or 


barrel producer—maybe fifty thousand. 
No, sir, and Dave Whitlock was going to 
get his tonight. Now if George would just 
pull up a wee mite 

They still were not taking George very 


seriously, and still he did not want to take 
advantage, so he came, out flat-footed 
ordered them to go home 

Something in his tone 


and 


struck them as 


unfamiliar, with a menacing edge, and one 
even asked, “‘ You are George Alpers, aren’t 
you?” 

“Come to think of it,”’ said George, “I’m 


a deputy marshal, and so I just naturally 
can’t let you pass. You will have to Ae 

Somebody fired ashot. It passed through 
the back of the roadster’s seat and cracked 
the wind shield. 

He sprang down into the tonneau, 
reached into the door pocket and from 
among the oil rags dragged out his large, 
long-barreled automatic pistol. More bul 
lets went singing by. There were tinny 
sputs as they hit the rear of his car. He 
peered over the back of the seat. The 
maskers were coming. They tripped and 
stumbled as the flapping bedsheets wrapped 
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Luxury and Economy Meet in 
This Beautiful Davenport-Bed 


Kroehler Daven-O holds the place of honor in your 
distinguished, beautiful, richly upholstered 
davenport. At night it becomes, with one simple motion, a 
luxuriously comfortable bed; making an extra bedroom 
quite subtracting from the family budget the 
extra rental which that room would cost. 


By day the 
living room—a 
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roomy, 
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| Ys Kroehler Daven-O is not a substitute for a bed. It isa 
full size, 72 x 50 inch bed, with patented, folding metal bed 
frame and sagiess bed springs, and thick, removable mattress. 
No one would ever guess, to see it in all its daytime beauty, that 
it concealed both bed and bedclothes in its capacious depths. 

Kroehler Daven-Os are made in overstuffed, colonial and 
per iod designs, with any wood finish. Chairs are made to match, 
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leather substitute. Made to lipsibislie with any decorative 
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Sold by leading furniture dealers everywhere, for cash or easy 
Ask for a demonstration. Look for the Kroehler 


pay ments. 
Do not accept a substitute; Kroehler Daven-Os 


trade mark. 
cost no more, 


hi'vite for free book of attractive designs and name of nearest dealer. 


Kroruter MANuracrurinc Company, Chicago 
Factories at Kankakee, Ill.; Naperville, Ill.; Binghamton, N. Y. 
Canadian Factory, Strattord, Ontario 
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about their legs. But the grotesque buf- 
foonery of their haste somehow made their 
purpose more grim. George sighed and let 
the bulky figure of the leader have it. 
Three others who were nearest failed to 


| stop, and he let them have it too. George 


could shoot. He shot rattlesnakes very 
neatly when speeding along through the 
desert. 

They stopped now. They scattered right 
and left, each man for himself, and took 
cover behind rocks. From there they 
opened fire again, sniping whenever George’s 
head showed above the back of the seat. 


| George knew that he would have to pot a 


few more, and by waiting and taking pains 


| he did. 


“Stop shootin’, Mr. Alpers!”’ a voice 
called finally. ‘‘We want to quit!” 

“All right,” George replied, “if you'll 
turn back!” 

“Anything, Mr. Alpers, anything!"’ they 
answered. 

He would have helped them with their 
casualties, but the roadster had only one 
seat, and they could do as well without his 
help. None had been killed, thank God; 
but it was going to be a brisk night in 
the village for doctors. He watched them 
trudging back through the gap like a white- 
cowled and very subdued funeral cortége. 
Satisfied that there would be no invasion of 
the valley this night, George brought his car 
round into the detour. But he did not go 
home—that is, to the hotel. He turned 


| into the road winding up Bungalow Hill. 


There was still a little matter of business 


| Bobbs! 


Soon he had to abandon the roadster; 
flat rear tire. So much for the wild revolver 
practice of the tar-potters. They had 
blooded him too: scotched a forearm, fur- 
rowed a shoulder, nipped an ear. But the 
stinging pains that had begun to tune up 


| accorded with his new humor. There was a 


set to his mouth that his mother wouldn't 
have recognized. Up to the Aerie to get 
Bobbs. But he met the waspish little run- 
about coasting down, and halted it by 
in the beam of the spotlight. 

had a wreck or what?” 
“Didn't I hear gunfire 


y 


“Well, say, 
Bobbs exc laimed. 
a while ago?” 

“Yes, you heard gunfire. It was some 
of the back fire from that direct action of 
yours”; and George told him the how and 
wherefore with incisive brevity. 

But Bobbs was more concerned about 


| who had betrayed his fine scheme than 


with the bloodshed it had caused or the 


| ghastly horror it might have caused. 


“‘Not a soul besides Dave Whitlock and 


| I knew that that dynamite was planted. 
| Trust me not to blab! 


I'm too wise a — 

“*Noteven to Auntie?” George suggested. 
“She had to go out to the garage to tele- 
phone—remember?”’ 

Bobbs was staggered. 

“T wonder!” he gasped. 

“She pumped you, at least enough to 
put two and two together. You didn’t 
think she was treating you so sweet because 
| of your beautiful eyes, did you?” 

Bobbs went on gasping, ““T wonder!” 

“Incompetent!” said George. ‘And 
| that’s why 

But Bobbs cut in. He pulled himself 
together; became crisp and important. 

**Something will have to be done about 


| this, George,” he said ay ipa “Tl 


think it over and tell you in the morning.’ 

“I'm telling you now, Aleck,” said 
George, standing over him beside the run- 
about, one hand on the steering wheel. 
“That's why I’m here. You are to return 
to the city tonight, at once, and you will 
report your incompetence to uncle. Say to 
him that I am in charge here, and will be 
for as long as I continue here at all.” 

“Wow! High-handed, aren't you?” 

“No,” George corrected him, ‘‘iron- 
handed.” 

“Georgie, Georgie, this is serious, dear! 
You have your orders—to take orders from 
me. 

‘Are you starting back at once, Aleck?” 

“Certainly not! 

“Aleck,” said George gently, ‘I'll have 
to make you. I'll have to beat you up.” 

Bobbs vaulted over the runabout into 
the road. 

“‘Come on, if you think you can!” 

Nor was it certain that George could. 
Mr. Bobbs had a breadth of shoulder of his 
own, and a perfect willingness. But some- 
thing down the road caught and held his 


aze. 

“Look!” he cried. Twenty or thirty 
sheeted apparitions—a remnant of the tar- 
pot party—were moving towards them. 
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“What do they want? What d’you sup- 
pose they want? 

‘Ask them,” said George, stepping into 
the shadow. 

Bobbs raised his voice and asked them. 

“We're after a stranger named Bobbs,” 
an angry voice replied. ‘‘ He was seen going 
up this hill early in the evening.” 

‘Wh-what d’you want with him? 

‘He’ ll find out! Do you Ks 
“No,” said Bobbs earnestly. “I don’t 
even know him!” 

“Don’t matter. 
selves.” 

And they started coming again, making 
straight for Bobbs. Then George stepped 
out of the shadow into the glare of the 
headlights. 

“Good Lord, it’s George again!”’ 
them cried. 

“Better all go home this time,” said 
George. 

“We'll go, George, but we did want that 
man Bobbs. Since you're dep’ty mar- 
shal ——”’ 

“‘He’ll be attended to,” George promised. 
“Now go on home to bed.” 

When they had gone Bobbs said, “I 
think that—that—after all, 1 will start 
right back to the city.” 

“No,” said George; “‘I'v 
mind.” 

“I’m obliged to you for saving me from 
that bunch and all that,” said Bobbs; “but 
I still have a mind of my own for changing 
purposes, and I’ve decided to start at once 
for the city. 

“No,” ‘said George again, with that 
wooden-headed stubbornness that seemed 
to have possessed him; ‘‘for it occurs to me 
that if you do, uncle will be sending some 
other live wire or come himself. So I am 
going to take you to jail and lock you up.” 

“‘Me—to jail? Oh, hush!” 

“As adeputy marshal, lam, for afelony 
for conspiring to destroy property. ; 
His arm, the arm of the law, 
forth. Bobbs furiously jerked free. 

“T’ll fight you for it!” 

“Oh, yes, I'd forgotten,”’ said George. 

If this were Shakspere, you would now 
come to the fine print in brackets which 
says, “They fight,’’ and it would be no 
exaggeration. At the end of eleven or 
twelve densely crowded minutes George 
stuffed the mauled and limp body of Mr. 
Bobbs into the runabout and scrooged 
himself in under the steering wheel beside 
him. George was also battered, but not 
limp. He felt as though he had just got 
going good. 

But George was to feel better yet. He 
had taken Bobbs down to the village jail 
his prisoner was able to walk then, as- 
sisted—and he had personally found Bobbs 
a clean, unoccupied cell, and had got him a 
bucket of water with towels for his wrecked 
face and had clanged shut the grilled door, 
and had locked him in, when Bobbs mum- 
bled reproachfully, ‘‘Golly, George, but 
you're hard!” 

What’ 8 that?” 
quickly. “Say that again! 

“IT say you're hard. 

Then George laughed. 

He went out on the village street. There 
was some thinking to do. He had taken 
the job over. By rank insubordination and 
usurpation and maybe a few other things he 
had taken the job over. So there was the 
job. He had to abolish the dam, and do it 
before the flood came and before his uncle 
fired him. But how? The law was barred 
too slow. Outlawry was barred—too many 
hurt that way already. He walked the 
streets. They were deserted except for a 
doctor’s car, scudding to the next case on 
his list, or a hatless man hurrying to the 
drug store. There were houses where lights 
burned, and in each lay one of the night’s 

casualties, with his household gathered 
shout him. 

That tar-pot party! Well, after all, it 
was public opinion functioning, wasn’t it? 
They didn’t want their dam dynamited. 
Naturally not, since the dam was their 
bulwark of quick riches. Here George’s 
thoughts began to bite in. Funny thing, 
public opinion; a terrific force; crushing as 
an avalanche. And the man who could 
adroitly turn its rush—that man was a 
giant multiplied into godship. Well, sup- 
pose this village’s public opinion could be 
veered round against the dam. George’s 
thoughts began to race. As Prosperine was 
pleased to concede, the boy had a head- 
piece. Fight fire with fire; antidote for 
poison, another poison. And quick riches 
buck ’em with quicker riches. George 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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When the winter sun swung low, pre- 
historic man sought warmth beside his 
open fire. 


His was a poor substitute for sun-warmth, 
but he loved it for its friendly comfort. 


So there comes down to us through the 
ages a deep love for the open fire. With 
all its pre-historic faults, the fireplace has 
remained the heart of the home. 





Now comes Radiantfire, a new and revo- 
lutionary source of warmth, which places 
at your command, for the first time, heat 
glowing like that of the sun and carried 
similarly by Radiant Rays. 

The Radiant Rays pass through air, ice 
or any other transparent obstacle. Air 
currents cannot turn them aside. They 


Within the next 30 days every gas supplied town will develop 
a tremendous demand for Radiantfire. 
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carry their heat not upwards but out into 
your room. 


Instead of sending 90% of their warmth 
up your chimney—as your present fire- 
place does —Radiantfire projects that 90% 
tothe objects within your room, thus yield- 
ing you nine times the heat. 


Yet Radiantfire is ashless, smokeless, dust- 
less, odorless. And it preserves for your 
fireplace its full ability to purify the air. 
Securing its heat from gas—natural or 
manufactured — Radiantfire is always un- 
der perfect control and will burn for hours 
on the price of a shovelful of coal. 


Your Gas Company or dealer has a com- 


plete line of models for every home and 


business purpose. See them today! 


Our dealer proposition 
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Continued from Page 70 
not knowing it. But he could 
t keep up with his thoughts. Then sud- 
lenly, uncannily, he got it. A blank wall 
rumbled and he walked through to the 
jution of his problem. The rest was the 
re mechanics of the thing, the technic to 
rk out, and a little dab of manual indus- 
He put in the rest of the night on it. 
Next morning, sleeping blissfully and 
te, he was awakened by the jangling 
stence of his bedside telephone. Long 
listance--his uncle. What was all this 
morning papers? Whitecappers, 
bustin’ on ‘em like a shootin’ 
se in him breaking out into a 
when it was none of his 
affair. He being the company’s resident 
manager, didn't he know he might em- 
barrass Bobbs in Bobbs’ delicate mission 
by any such infernal conspicuousness? And 
where was Bx anyhow? Uncle had 
been trying to get him for an hour. 
George was believed Evidently the 
papers had missed the inwardness of the 
tory, and refetence to the dam had been 
left out entirely. The villagers were keep- 
ing that part quiet. So uncle was left in 
gnorance; all the better, 
“Where's Bobbs? I want to get Bobbs,” 
e's buzz-saw tones persisted. 
George stated 


aiked fast, 


in all the 
and (George 
fool! No ser 
hero overnight 


»bbs, 


 Bobbs can't talk to you, 
impersonally. 

Hut, dammit, George, I got to get him! 
There's private telegrams from up in the 
mountains, and the freshet has started. 
it's on the way. It'll hit the valley; hit 
Unit Number One by night or tomorrow 
morning sure!" 

“Let her come!” 

Unele raved. ‘What's that? 
that?” 

“I said let 
Bobhbes’ 
Can't hear you. 
The connection 

George hung up 
= s broken,” he completed his sen- 

ce. He yawned 

“Time | was getting around to the bank 
and making that call on the jeweler.”” He 
tumbled out, stretched and headed for the 
bath. Golden sunshine pouring in and a 

ocking bird working hard at his music no 
doubt superinduced optimism. At any rate 
George confidently predicted, ‘Going to 
be some de ay!” 

An hour later he had just concluded his 
ss with the leading and only jeweler 
stonemason excitedly burst into 
the shop. Another mason and a boy helper 
and a hodearrier crowded the first mason’s 
heels. There was quite a little following 
of villagers too. Some stayed outside and 
peered through the plate-giass front. 

*Whatter these things, and whatter 
they worth?” asked the mason, leaning 
over the show case and opening a rock- 
bruised fist under the jeweler’s nose. 

The man of gems pie ked four small 
wine-red stones out of the grimy palm and 
laid them on a black velvet cloth. Then he 
crammed his magnifying giass in his eye 
it id examine vd them. 

‘Garnets,” he pronounced 
‘Gar-nets? Shucks,” said 
; hopin’ they was rubies! 
; “wh atter they worth?” 
, unflurri ed jeweler examined them 
more minutely 

“H'm—T s should say from two to three 
hundred dollars apie ce.” 

The mason caught his breath. 
body did. The mason wet his lips. 
* Will-- will you gimme that for 'em?” 

At this the jeweler became cautious, 
wary. He eyed the mason narrowly, 

“How'd you come by them?” he asked. 

But the mason had nothing to hide. He 
and his colleague and his helper and his 
hodearrier had been broadeasting the as- 
tounding story already, which accounted 
for the concourse that by now filled the 
little shop. 

“How'd I come by ‘em?” repeated the 
mason, scowling with eagerness to tell it 
again “Why, y’see, I'm doin’ over a 
driveway for ol’ Miss P rong up on Bunga- 
low Hill at the Erie 

* Aerie,” suggested the jeweler. 

“Yes, the Erie, and the stones have to 
go in just so, what she calls mo-zakes, but 
what to my mind is more like a star- 
pangled cobble road. The stones, they're 
these here smooth, roundish 

“Cripes, Jerry,” urged his colleague, 
‘ “git goin’!’”’ 

ones, and as she wants "em set in 
on top of the old cement pavement, and 
not bein’ the same size, the big ones gotter 


What's 


her come! The freshet is 


business, isn't it? Beg pardon, sir? 
Wires seem to be heated. 


busine 
when a 


the mason, 


Well, all 


Every- 
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be cracked through and laid flat side down, 
which is the ol’ girl’s own precious notion 
and no arguin’ $3 

“ Cripes * began the other mason. 

“ about it. All right, so I’m up 
there this mornin’ on my knees spangling 
her mo-zakes for her, and I takes a big 
stone offn the top of the heap and whacks 
her a good one, and bingo!—open she busts 
and these here rubies or gar-nets pops out 
like red June bugs. We hunt for ‘em, and 
find four, anyhow, and they got a purty 
look like they ought to be worth money, so 
we beats it right down here in my flivver 
to ask you.” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” asked the 
dapper little jeweler of his burly customer, 
“that that rubble is gem-bearing rock?” 

“Sure, it bore them gar-nets, didn’t it? 
Sid and Eddie and Al Hollinger here, they 
seen it.” 

The evidence was unimpeachable, and 
Jerry was waxing belligerent besides. 

“Yes, yes,”’ the jeweler hastened to say, 
“and unusually fine specimens they are 
too. If you wish to sell them”—he went 
to his safe and returned with a bundle of 
five, ten and twenty-dollar bills, which he 
began counting out on the show case un- 
til —‘‘ one thousand dollars,” he announced. 
“That for all of them.” 

A stir of involuntary impulse towards 
the welter of currency galvanized every- 
body except George, who stood observing 
the scene as innocent as a bystander. 
Jerry the mason very nearly clutched the 
bills and called it a bargain, but then in 
his turn he became cautious, wary. 

‘*How do I know,” he demanded, “that 
I can’t get more in the city? Maybe they 
are rubies. Guess I'll just wait and make 
sure.” 

But the yearning for the feel of those 
green bills weakened him, and finally he 
compromised. 

“T’ll sell you one for three hundred,” he 
offe ered, ‘‘and keep the rest till + 

‘Make it twelve hundred for the lot?” 

At that Jerry knew for certain that he 
could do better in the city. 

“No, only one; and gimme the three 
hundred.” 

With the wad gripped between his fin- 
gers, he shouldered fe way to the street. 
The throng surged along with him, exclaim- 
ing to one another, “ He got three hundred 
for a garnet! He got three hundred for 
a garnet!” Only the jeweler and George 
were left in the shop. 

“In the city,” the jeweler remarked, 
“they will offer him possibly thirty dollars 
for the three. Do you want the rest of this 
money back now, Mr. Alpers?” 

“Might as well. I told you I didn’t 
think you would need all the twelve hun- 
dred. Good work, and thank you. You 
earned your commission all right,’’ and 
having paid him from the roll, George 
wandered forth. 

Outside, Jerry the mason was surrounded 
like a bulletin board. 

“So they’s bound to be a gar-net mine 
close by,” Jerry was insisting. ‘‘ Y’see, 
them roundish stones, they was picked out 
o’ the sand of the river bed, and Miss 
Prong she had ‘em hauled from there, so 
the mine’s bound to be 

They didn’t wait. They broke for the 
river 


“Hey! Jerry shouted blankly; then 
sheunti} he steamed after them. 

George sauntered down thestreet. Stores 
were being closed right and left. At his 
office his stenographer, with hat on, met 
him in the doorway. 

“Oh, Mr. Alpers, long distance has been 
calling and calling, and what's this about 
a diamond mine? Can I go and hunt for 
it?”’ she said. 

“Trot right along,” said George. 

With a farewell grin at the jangling 
telephone, he shut up shop, after which he 
made a round of calls on the casualties of 
the night before. None of them blamed 
George, but they all looked ruefully ahead 
tothe impending judicial reckoning. Others 
might escape, but George’s shooting had 
undeniably marked these for identifica- 
tion. The most rueful was the bulky one; 
he was the town marshal. However, as 
patients they were all doing nicely, and 
George joined the rest of the village down 
at the river. 

Mellowed by distance, the sandy river 
bed around the oil rig presented the festive 
scene of a clambake; but on a nearer 
approach a stranger would have wondered 
why an entire village had been condemned 
to the rock pile. Everybody was cracking 
rocks or toting them to be cracked, and 
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they were toting them from the dam. This 
was because for a mile or so above and 
below all the bowlders had been gathered 
to build the dam. Now the dam was no 
longer a dam. It was a deposit of gem- 
bearing rock. The populace covered the 
dam like a locust horde, pulling out stones 
to get a whack at them with hammer or 
sledge. Of all such tools, even to the 
larger monkey wrenches, the stock of the 
hardware store had been exhausted. There 
was shoving and pushing, and fights broke 
out like prickly heat. Some wanted to stake 
off claims on the dam, but mining law 
wouldn’t apply. Fortunately the bedlam 
shook itself down in true Anglo-Saxon 
fashion. Out of this suddenly primitive 
state of society there emerged the law- 
giver, the benefactor to whom future gen- 
erations erect monuments. He was the 
man who conceived the idea of carrying 
away the stones one by one and dumping 
them in a pile of his own on the sand. 

“That there’s my heap,” he growled. 
“The rest of you can do the same.” 

They did. Soon many little family rock 
piles began to mottle the river bed like 
ant hills, the men carrying the rocks 
until there were no more left on the dam, 
or any dam, either—and wife and children 
passionately whacking the rocks. 

In the beginning, quite naturally, much 
conservative protest was heard. The presi- 
dent of the bank and others perspired with 
agitation and sane argument. Didn’t the 
fools know that this foolishness of pull- 
ing down the dam would stop work on the 
oil well when the freshet came? But even 
the oil-rig crew had no ears to listen. 
Didn't Jerry, that stonemason, bust open 
a rock and find himself twelve hundred 
dollars’ worth of jewelry? Yes, he did, 
and all in only a minute too. Twelve 
hundred dollars a minute! Anybody could 
do what Jerry did, and no oil well was 
going to stop them, either. Every man, 
woman and child burned with hope that, 
come nightfall, each of them would have a 
pocketful of garnets or rubies worth three 
hundred dollars apiece. Eventually the 
— of the bank bought himself a 
nammer at a gold-rush price. 

The lunch hour passed unnoticed, except 
by the babies and George. But at the hotel 
there was no one to feed George, and he 
raided the pantry. Having dined, he looked 
in at his office, and there he found his 
uncle, ramping up and down after the man- 
ner of a newly caged badger. He had come 
by train, and he had just arrived. As yet 
he knew nothing, but he wanted to know. 
That is why he had come. 

“What's the matter with everybody? 
W hat’ s the matter with you? Yes, dammit, 
you! 

*‘Me?” said George. ‘‘Why, nothing, 
sir! I’m just beginning to get all right.”’ 

“Sweet papa!” gasped the plethoric old 
gentleman. ‘I didn’t come out here to talk 
to a dumb-bell! Where’s Bobbs? Why 
couldn't I get him on the phone? Where 
is he?” 

“Why, he's in jail!" 

“In jail? Bobbs in jail? What for? as 

“For convenience. I put him in. 

“You put Bobbs in jail? 
this? What’s this? Impudence! 
c ility! ! You 

“Under the same circumstances, uncle,” 
said George respectfully, “I'd have put 
you in. But you can go and bail him out 
if you wish.” 

The scuffing of many feet on the pave- 
ment outside came to their ears, and a 
crowd of dejected villagers began to stream 
past, many carrying hammers and sledges. 
They were coming from the direction of 
the river. They were wet to the knees and 
some to the waist; evidently they had not 
abandoned their gem mining until forced to. 

“What's that—what are they saying?” 
demanded George’s uncle. ‘George, listen! 
They’re saying the freshet has come!” 

“Let her come!” said George. 

Then the telephone rang. As it couldn’t 
be uncle, George answered it. He recog- 
nized Prosperine’s accents despite an accel- 
erated tempo. 

“Oh, George, we couldn’t get the police 
station! We couldn’t get anybody! And 
then we happened to remember that you’re 
a sort of deputy marshal. Hurry—hurry 
right up!” 

‘““Why? Are you in any danger?” 

“Of course not! But auntie 

Georg e hung u He supposed slate 
was tans killed, but he would go, never- 
theless. First he recommended for his 
uncle a stroll down to the river, as the view 
might do him good. He knew that his 
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uncle would find the dam down and the 
freshet swooping harmlessly by. 

George used Bobbs’ runabout to climb 
the hill. Strangely enough, many villagers 
were also going up the hill. But he in- 
stantly perceived the reason when he 
reached the summit. Driven by the flood 
from the supposed original source of the 
garnets, they were turning to the secondary 
source. A score or more had not even 
waited for the flood, and were already 
busily cracking the stones in auntie’s new 
driveway. Jerry the mason was among 
them, quarrelsome and vociferous. He 
justly contended that the Erie was his 
claim and they were trying to jump it on 
him. But that wasn’t all. Others had 
attacked the porte-cochére pillars, the porch 
balustrade, the chimney, the foundations, 
swinging sledges, applying crowbars, the 
later comers joining them with frantic en- 
thusiasm. Auntie’s wikiup was in a fair 
way towards disintegration. 

“Stop them! Oh, stop them!” 
auntie herself as George halted the 
about and sat there, looking on. 

“Why, ma’am, how can I stop them?” 
George asked. ‘“They’re your own gang, 
aren’t they? At least you put them up to 
building that dam. Oh, yes, you did, for 
you’re the mysterious intelligence that’s 
back of the oil well!” 

“What if lam? What if lam?” 
the old lady. 

“Which is why,” 
idly, ‘‘you were so infuriated when 
myself be replaced by a better man.” 

One of the porte-cochére columns was be- 
ginning to crumble and auntie screamed. 

“Stop them! Oh, stop them! If there’s 
a spark of mercy in your 

“No,” said George, with a cool glance 
towards stately Prosperine beside her, 
“‘there’s not a spark of mush in the whole 
works.” 

At least it caused Prosperine to bite her 


cried 
run- 


stormed 


George went on plac- 


I let 


ps. 

‘Really, George,”’ she spoke, “T know I 
said something about a hand of iron in a 
velvet glove, but stars above! Nobody 
told you to throw away the glove entirely 

“Rubbish! What makes you think I ¢an 
stop them?” 

“You can do anything!” 
old woman. ‘You're stone! 
ite! You're barbed steel !"” 

**Bless his heart!’ George murmured 

Auntie recognized the quotation as her 
own words. 

“No, bless nothing!” she flung at him. 
“Curse you! Curse you!” 

George smiled. 

“Ah, that’s better—a compliment!” 

It was, and he could no less than save 
her house and home. 

“Jerry,” he called to the mason, and 
there was a ring in his voice of news about 
to be told that brought them all to expect- 
ant attention. “I say, Jerry, let me see 
those garnets you found in that rock, 
will you?”’ 

Jerry willingly complied; and George, 
after turning them over in his palm, looked 
up with an expression of startled mystifica- 
tion on his face. 

“Why,” he said, 
cut and polished!” 

“Huh? What? What of it?” 

“Simply this, Je rry: They are not found 
in Nature that way. 

“You mean they 

“Teven seem to remember them,’’ George 
went on. “Yes, sir, they’re the same gar- 
nets that used to be in my cuff links.’”’ He 
displayed the links, and the gems fitted into 
the setting. “I’m afraid, Jerry,’”’ said 
George regretfully—‘‘I really am, old fel- 
low —that somebody must have salted that 
rock for you with my garnets.” 

They did not mob George. The only 
thing to do with George was to do what 
George said, and he said: 

““Now perhaps you had better be all 
hustling back home. I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if there aren’t other garnet hunters 
cracking stones all over the village this 
minute, and you know yourselves what you 
were doing to this house.”’ 

They were already going. They went. 

The heady wine of a strange and unfamil- 
iar emotion had quickened the pulse in 
Prosperine’s beautiful and languid body. 
She came shyly, almost timorously, to 
George. She burrowed her face into his 
shoulder. She nestled. She cooed. She 
was a different girl. She was a dove, throb- 
bing with the exquisite pangs of adoration. 

“Promise me, George,’”’ she whispered, 
“that you won’t ever beat me.” 

“Not often,”’ George promised. 
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CWhat kind of sandwiches ? 


Children are crazy about cracker sandwiches. They like 
them made of Tak-hom-a Biscuit spread with any sand- 
wich filling. 

Anything that makes a good sandwich with bread 
makes a good sandwich with Tak-hom-a Biscuit. It’s just 
the right size for a cracker sandwich. 


It doesn’t break while you spread on jam, jelly, cream 
cheese, or peanut butter, and splits-in two without scat 
tering crumbs. 


Put Tak-hom-a Biscuit—plain or made into sandwiches 
in the children’s school lunch. Let them have all 
they want. 
Che red wrapper and the name identify every pack 
of Tak-hom-a Biscuit—the Sunshine Soda Cracker. Save 
the cartons; children like them to carry their lunches in. 


1 
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The next time you go marketing take note of the many 
kinds of Sunshine biscuits, wafers and crackers displayed in 
the Sunshine Biscuit Rack. All are good to eat alone, and 


each one suggests something good to eat with it 


Joose-WiLes Biscuit (om PANY 


New York Kansas City Chicago Omaha 
Boston St. Louis Minneapolis 


Branches in Over 100 Cities 


Distributors in Texas: Brown Cracker & Candy Company 
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Make your dreams come true 
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AVERY virl has blissful dreams of success 


and popularity—of the Howers and books 


—4 and candy and dates which proclaim het 
a social success. She sees herself admired, the 
What heartache and disap- 


pomtment if these dreams should not come true ! 


Many 


some ce fect she he rse 


center of attention 


a girl misses this popularity because of 
\ dull, 


coarse, lifeless skin lessens attractiveness 


if doesn realize 


blotches and blackheads positively repel 


Remedy these dishgurements, transform your 
unattractive complexion into one of radiant 
freshness and see what a good time you have at 


your next party 


It is the charm which always attracts, which all 


women envy and men admire 


This isn’t hard to do 


Che smooth, fresh, blooming complexion which 
makes an otherwise plain girl pretty isn’t a gift 


of Nature, but a matter of care 


You can’t neglect your skin and expect to keep 
it blooming and alluring. “‘Vhe powder and rouge 


you use to conceal defects deceive nobody 


The remedy for a coarse skin, for one dishgured 
with blackheads or ugly blotches, is daily cleans 


ing with alather blended from palm and olive oils. 


Such a cleanser is so mild and sooth- 
ing that it softens the skin and keeps 
it smooth. But it removes the accu- 
mulations of dirt, oil and perspiration 
which are responsible for most bad 


complexions 


Get a cake of Palmolive today 


It is the modern combination of the same beauti- 
fying cosmetic oils Cleopatra used in the days of 
ancient Egypt. It is just as valuable today as a 
beautifying cleanser. 

Massage its smooth, creamy lather softly into 
the network of tiny pores which compose the 
surface of your skin. It will remove the clogging 
deposits which enlarge these pores, cause black- 
heads and invite blotches 

After this thorough cleansing is the time to apply 
cold cream if you need it. You can safely use 
powder and that becoming touch of rouge on a 


clean skin 


Don’t neglect throat and shoulders 


Care of your skin must extend beyond the face 
if youwant to be admired for complexion beauty 

Use Palmolive for your daily bath and let it do 
for your body what it does for your face. 

It will keep your neck and shoulders smooth, 
and your arms and hands soft and white. These 
are attractions as conspicuous as a blooming, 


blemishless face 


This beauty treatment costs little 


Judge Palmolive by quality and you will expect 
to pay at least 25 cents acake. But the popularity 
which keeps the Palmolive factories working day 
and night naturally reduces cost. (Quantity pro- 
duction ts always economical. 

Thus this finest facial soap is offered at 10 cents 
a cake —a price all can afford. You can econom- 
ically use Palmolive for every toilet purpose, for 


it costs no more than ordinary soap. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, U.S. A. 


rHE PALMOLIVE COMPANY OF CANADA, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


ilso Makers of Palm 


Palm and Olive oils — nothing 
else—give Nature's green 
color to Palmolive Soap 


olive Shaving Cream an 


i Palmolive Shampoo 
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‘The Choice of Experience 


‘or 36 years housewives of experience have 
depended upon Pet Milk for their daily 
supply of milk and cream. In all these years 
they have found its rich quality always the 
same—always pure—always sweet. ‘They 
know the convenience of keeping plenty of 
sweet milk in the pantry to use when they 
want it. They know the economy of using 
Pet, for one pint diluted equals two pints 
of extra rich milk or three pints of ordinary 
cooking milk. They find Pet more satis- 
factory than milk in the ordinary form. 


You will tind Pet most satisfactory in every 
way. ‘Try it and be convinced. Get the 
Pet Recipe Book—free. ‘The Helvetia Com- 
pany (Originators of the Evaporated Milk 
Industry), General Offices, St. Louis, Mo. 





TRY PET MILK MAYONNAISE 
14 cup Pet Milk 1 teaspoon sugar 
| teaspoon salt 1 cup olive oil — 1 tablespoon lemon juice 


Lo teaspoon paprika 1 tablespoon vinegar 


Mix salt, sugar, paprika and Pet Milk; then add oil drop by drop 
until mixture thickens a little. Add lemon juice and vinegar drop 
by drop, alternating with oil until all are used. Beat two minutes 
with Dover egg-beater, and place on ice until ready to serve. 
Ingredients should be very cold. While mixing, place bowl in 
pan of ice water 
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confidante, his defender. But tonight a 
figure from another world seemed to stand 
in the doorway beside her: a slender figure, 
lavender and white, with eyes like the wild 
blue lilac. 

For an instant it was a cruel comparison; 
then his eyes lifted to his mother’s eyes and 
saw the beauty there. Normal values re- 
turned to him with doubled intensity and 
he thrilled with the possessive power which 
should make him her emancipator. She 
was taking the sack of potatoes from him, 
at the same time giving and receiving a 
briefly audible kiss. 

“Why on earth your father couldn’t have 
brought this great bundle in the auto and 
let you get the meat, I don’t know. The 
potatoes take twice as long to cook, and of 
course he’d get the meat home first. Gra- 
( — thisis heavy! I wouldn’ thave thought 
of asking you to bring it, dear. But it’s 

just like your father.” 

Her words lent him such a feeling of 
righteous indignation for having been im- 
posed upen that he entirely forgot his privi- 
lege of riding home in the car had he chosen 
to do so, 

“Oh, sure!’’ he said loudly, directing his 
cap at a hook in the hall closet and his voice 
at his father, who sat by the living-room 
table in seeming perusal of the evening 
paper. “Trust dad to ball anything up that 
could be balled up.” 

He stood glaring at the silent offending 
figure oa) ra moment, actually swallowing in 
order to choke down the convicting words 
that tore at his throat for utterance. But, 
having decided on strategy, his canniness 
conquered; and he sauntered into the 
dining room, whose polished mahogany 
furniture heralded dinner—the buffet bear- 
ing the dessert of canned peaches and cook- 
ies and the four chairs expectantly in place 
under the round table, which had a gently 
intoxicated appearance due to the speed 
and lack of true direction with which 
zanne had set it. 

“‘T lit the tank, Harry,” 
from the kitchen. “Hurry, now 
can get your bath before dinner. 

“Oh, I won’t take it till bedtime! Dad 
wouldn’t let me have the car, so I’m not 
going.” 

The kitchen faucet stilled abruptly, and 
his mother appeared in the doorway, wiping 
her hands on a tea towel. 

**What!” she said. 

He repeated, casually, his news, an odd 
atisfaction in his voice. Like the Germans, 
he was both vanquished and victor. oe 
iteration brought Suzanne precipitate! 
to the veranda door, a half-knitted wed 

weater in her hands. 

“Why, for heaven’s sake!"’ she contrib- 
uted. ‘‘I thought you’d already made a 
date with Margery Manners. You said so!”’ 

“T had, Little Long-Ears. I broke it. 
You can’t ask a girl whose father’s got 
three cars to walk to a dance, ean you?” 

Sussnne’s mouth opened, but closed 
slowly at a gesture from her mother, who 
walked briskly to the living-room doorway. 

‘“‘What’s the reason Harry can’t have 
the car tonight, Henry?” 

Harry moved a little so that he might 
look between the heads of his mother and 
Suzanne, who had joined forces in the 
doorway. It was a magnificent situation, 
opening up a capacity for enjoyment that 
made him shiver. His father slowly low- 
ered his newspaper, stripping back the 
straggly lock of hair with his third and in- 
dex fingers as he looked up, squinting a 
| ttle , at his wife and daughter. 

‘I’ve got to have it myself. I’m sorry, 
mother. There’s no reason why Harry 
couldn’t have asked Billy Jackson to take 
him and Margery.” 

“Oh, yes!”’ Harry threw in. “It’s all 
right for me to sponge on somebody else! 
Why don’t you do it?” 

‘‘Because the arrangements are made 
and it’s too late to change them.” 

“What arrangements, Henry?’”’ Mrs. 
Worthington’s quiet voice succored its 
strength for coming storm. ‘‘Another of 
these important oil conferences that have 
amounted to so much this last year, I sup- 
pose “i 

At the words “this last year,”’ something 
lifted like a head gate in Harry’s mind and 
poured in a flood of evidence; all these eve- 
nings that his father had taken the car and 
gone down itown took on convicting signifi- 
cance; yes, all those evenings meant dates 
with that woman. 





his mother called 
, and you 


” 





Continued from Page 9 


“Now, mother,” his father humoringly 
importuned, “there's nothing to have a 
family row about. It isn’t very often that 
Harry doesn’t have the car when he wants 
it. But tonight it can’t be helped.” 

“Why do you have to have it? Is there 
any reason you can’t answer my question?” 

“Yes’’—Harry could not restrain him 
self from abetting her—‘‘yes, why does he? 
If I thought he really needed it it'd be dif- 
ferent. Looks funny, though; darn funny.” 

Immediately uttered, his words left him 
fearful lest he had gone too far. But his 
mother was as sterile to suspicion as she 
was fertile to rancor; and his father’s du- 
plicity was amazing—almost admirable 
He merely raised his paper again and lied 
with even unusual dispiritedness: 

“Yes, mother, there’s a great mystery 
about it. I simply am going out to El 
Cajon to talk over those plans I submitted 
for the Neville-Brown country place.” 

““Yes—oh, yes, you're as likely to get 
that work as—as "s 

She stopped for lack of sufficiently 
graphic simile, and Harry could see the 
storm that had been gathering dwindle into 
diplomacy. She turned undecidedly to- 
ward the kitchen, while Suzanne took quick 
advantage of the silence. 

“Why, dad, it’s a perfect shame! To 
have to turn down a girl like Margery 
Manners! Why, my goodness, you ought 
to be glad Harry can go with the richest and 
most popular girl in school. You're just 
mean, dad—just mean!” 

‘“*My dear,” said her mother, pausing to 
straighten the silver on the table, “you 
surely know by this time that your father 
cares less about his family’s interests than 
he does about a package of cigarettes."”” A 
tear-threatening tremble shook her words, 
which fell without venom, for her nagging 
was a mechanical thing, oiled by habit. 
“I've been dreading the time for years 
when you children would naturally come to 
associate with people whom our circum- 
stances Oh, Suzanne, will you never 
learn “ set a table prope rly! Well, you 
shan’t be deprived of tonight’s pleasure, 
Harry. You'll only be young once. I put 
away ten dollars out of my money this 
month for a new hat, but you can just take 
it and hire a taxi.’ 

Harry gulped down his gratitude lest his 
eyes should mirror the tears that were 
brimming in hers. This was the way it al- 
ways was. Mother never failed them 
Even yet he might rescue his chances with 
Margery. Could it be possible that he 
didn’t want to? It was possible. He went 
over to his mother and gave her a brief hug 
around her shoulders with his right arm, 
talking to her but at his father, who would 
have sat there less quietly could he have 
surmised the plan that was formulating in 
his son’s mind. 

“‘Gosh, mother, you certainly are the 
original brick! But it strikes me you've 
gone without enough things already-—same 
old duds you’ve worn for twenty years. 
I've telephoned and broken the date, any- 
how, so we should worry. I wouldn’t care 
so much if I thought he really needed the 
old car, but it’s da-arn funny that 

“*Sh-h, dear!”’ She gestured him silently 
into the kitchen with her, leaving Suzanne 
to carry on in their absence. ‘‘ Now don’t 
say any more, dear. He's had one of his 
still spells the last few days and there's no 
use trying to do anything with him. And 
heaven knows, if there’s the least chance 
of his getting that work, we don’t want to 
stand in his way. Of course he won't, but 
still—if he should That secretary of 
theirs did phone here to him, you know; 
and if he should it would mean your visit 
to Uncle Bob. Oh, mercy, my head is 
splitting! Go tell Suzanne I want her 
She’ll talk him into a regular rage. Bless 
her dear little loyal heart, she’s as disap- 
pointed as you are. Oh, dear! oh, 
dear! These potatoes won't be cooked by 
morning!”’ 

But the potatoes were on the table before 
seven, and the four of them gathered into 
the companionable circle. 

“Tt never fails to be like this when I’m 
simply worn out,” his mother wearily be- 
gan the conversation, which languished 
directly thereafter, Suzanne having added 
an affectionate ‘Poor dear old mummy; 
I'll do all the dishes and you go straight to 
bed after dinner.” 

**Oh, these aren’t half cooked enough”’ 
his mother’s voice made a little murmur of 
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melancholy—‘“‘but everything else would 
have spoiled is 

Harry swallowed his food unmasticated 
and untasted. 

His father sat there, backgrounded by 
the buffet with its canned peaches and 
cookies, looking unusually absent and ob- 
livious. Harry’s knowledge pcessessed him, 
tempted him, triumphed 

“T saw that Countess Colonna tonight,” 
he suddenly emptied into their silent busi 
ness of eating. Then words left him. The 
silence throbbed in his ears. His father dic 
not look up 

‘Well, what of it?’’ Suzanne came pertly 
to his rescue. ‘‘ We're interested; go on.” 

“Oh, nothing! Her darned old chauffeur 
almost ran over me. I'll bet she’s no more 
of a countess than I am. All the funny 
ones come out here and pull so ~ countess 
or princess stuff. Any place but here no- 
body’d fall for it.” 

“Oh, I guess she’s really a countess,” his 
mother gently pt ye “Mrs. Hosmer 
told me that her maid, who used to work 
for the countess, said that all her mail from 
Italy came addressed that way, with crests 
and crowns and things on the envelop 
I think she probably is what she says, don't 
you, Henry?” 

Harry, shivering, looked at his father, 
who was reaching undisturbedly for the salt 
and pepper, which he painstakingly dis- 
tributed while he answered: 

“Yes, I think likely; but, as Harry says, 
this is a very gullible place; 
putting one over at that.” 

It was unbelievable. 

“Why, the old scoundrel could kill a man 
and get away with it!’ Harry thought with 
an astonishment that touched respect. 

“Oh, she isn't putting anything over at 
all!’’ Suzanne settled the matter. ‘‘ Mar- 
gery Manners’ mother had a friend who 
knew her back East when they were young 
She had lots of money and she married this 
count; he was fearfully handsome. It’ 
nothing to marry a count; they’re just 
ordinary men—only usually they’re worse 
And Mrs. Manners’ friend said they had a 
perfectly wonderful place in Italy, just like 
you read about in old storybooks. But he 
got tired of her, like those foreign men al 
do, and ran away with another woman.”’ 

She had not finished, but while she 
paused dramatically for a fresh bite he 
mother filled in reminiscently: 

“IT remember I did hear something lik« 
that about her when she first came. I told 
you about it when you were working on her 
house, Henry. But the paper yesterday 
said she was going to join her husband at 
some outlandish place 

Why, yes, and it said he was wounded 


she might be 


» or other a 





in the war! Funny she wouldn't want t 
stay there with him,” Suzanne managed 
to remark coincidentally with a mouthful of 


ilad; “but maybe it was the other lady 
turn.” 
This risqué remark made her giggle wu 
her mother’s frown, while her father 
continued his dinner with as unconcerned 
an air as if they were discussing the price of 
silk stockings. Their cl 


latter persisted while 


Suzanne removed the dishes and brought 
the dessert, and all the time Her nry Worth- 
ington seemed not to notice it they were 


even talking. It was too mucl Harry 


determined to have the satisfaction of mal 
ing some small imprint on his fathe d 
simulation 

“Oh, she’s just an adventure I've 
heard a lot about her. You know—flirt 
with men and has a gay time. Any ord 
nary nice woman woul d hi aid a mar 
that worked for her i whe pe x ng i ia 
darn-fool picture of an id ocrage cott 
wood tree.’ 

‘That's a birch tree, Harry,”’ the word 
came quick] After an instant he added, 
“Of course she paid me my regular fee be 
sides The picture was an expressior of 
appreciation — beyond the value of mone : 


“Well, I must say that sort of 
tion doesn’t strike me as ver 
his wife found weary commer 
way, Henry, isn’t she some relation of that 
Mrs. Nev iile- Brown?” 

a a cou “~~ 





‘Why, may e she could help yu to get 
that work!” 
“‘Not unless they like my sketches.’’ He 





rose unhurriedly and stood behind his chair 

“I don’t care for any dessert, mother.” 
“Why, you're not sick, are you, Henr 

I thought l : 
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you looked a little pal 
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Murphy Varnish—for over fifty years an 
invisible preserver of beautiful surfaces 


*. 


e . Fr. 
Univernish ~ _ 
Bayversal Varnish : 


Univernish will make 
your thresholds smile! 


Why do thresholds always look so old and worn? Look at 
yours at the front door and see how months of s¢ uffing have 
worn through its original surface. Look at the thresholds 


throughout the house and see how they too show utter neglect. 


Yet, it’s a simple matter to make a threshold smile like 
new. With a can of Univernish and a soft varnish brush, you 
can do it in five minutes. And the surface will wear! Of 
course Univernish won't turn white. Soap and boiling water, 


‘e , 
alkah and even strong ammonia can’t affect its radiant lustre. 


Murphy Univernish is the result of the same skill and artis 
try in varnish making which have made three generations of 
master painters prefer Murphy Varnishes for beautiful sur 
faces. It is the “Universal” varnish—for floors, linoleum, 
trim, old furntture—any surface that shows the heavy hand 
of wear. Comes clear and in six wood colors, Ask your 


dealer for color card. 
Paint Your Car with 
Murphy Da-cote 


2,000,000 motorists say it’s easy. No skill is required, Just 
paint! With Da-cote, brush marks quickly disappear, form- 
ing a surface radiant and hard as glass! Da-cote is Murphy 
Varnish colored with finest pigments. It dries overnight. 
Comes black and white and in ten popular colors. Also fine 
for porch furniture, interior trim, baby carriages, etc. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


NEWARK, N. J. 


i 
| 
| 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canadian Associate 
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“Oh, no! I'll go on up and freshen up a 
bit. You don’t want to drive out there 
with me, do you?” 

An inareibieie grunt escaped from 


| Harry’s throat, but he camouflaged it in 
| his napkin and coughed lustily. 


“Great heavens, no, Henry!’’ his mother 
was refusing. “If you’d done as much work 
as I have today you wouldn’t ask such a 
foolish question. I ache all over. Now do 
keep that hair out of your eyes when you 
get there. It makes you look foolish.” 

“Yes, mother, I'll try to do that,” he 
answered, stripping back the truant lock 
as he spoke. 

He hesitated in the doorway, seeming to 
reflect about something. Harry stared at 
his long back with the anger of a young 
animal, furious beyond reason, wanting to 
hurt him, to make him suffer for deceiving 
his mother so casually and unconcernedly. 
Just at that instant an auto horn shrieked 
out a friendly greeting. It was Billy Jack- 
son speeding by. Harry seized it as a 
weapon for vengeance. 

“Darn it, mother,” he burst out, “why 
didn’t you pick me out a father like Billy’s? 
Then we'd have had a little fun out of 
life.” 

His father went on quickly toward the 
stairs. He stumbled over a chair in the 
darkened living room. 

“You mustn't say things like that, dear,” 
said his mother. ‘“ Your father may have 
his faults, but he loves you very dearly; 
and no man in the world had better pros- 
pects when I married him.” 

“Well, it’s a lot he’s done with them!’ 
he scathingly observed. 

If he stayed another moment he would 
surely burst. He pushed back his chair, 
threw down his napkin and excused him- 
self from the table when he was halfway 
through the living room. 

“Say, I'm going on down to a movie. 
Gotta do something. . . . Leave the 
key out.” 

They were calling something after him, 


| but he closed the door and ran, He ran 


with loud footfalls—ran down the front 
walk and for more than a block. Then the 


| corner hid him. Stealthily he doubled back 


down the alley and returned to the garage. 


mu 


A 8:30, in the fog-veiled moonlight on 
the pier, Harry again looked upon the 
Countess Colonna. He did so by peeking 
under the side curtains when his father got 
out of the car to meet her. His father’s 
leaving gave him a fortunate opportunity 
to clear Fis constantly filling throat and to 
try another posture, for this place in which 
he had chosen to spend the evening did not 
lend itself to comfort. It was on the bot- 
tom of the car, close to the front seat, under 
the crumpled auto robe which, as usual, 
was thrown there in a careless heap. 

The countess was on the pier, waiting, 
when they came, though it was not yet 
quite 8:30, and Harry all boldly scrambled 
up to peek at her. His mood was regal, for 
power was his. If he should be discovered, 
justice was on his side, guilt on theirs. He 
even anticipated the possibility of reveal- 


| ing himself should occasion warrant it. 


But the thing that the presence of the 


| countess did to him was disconcerting: it 


cleaned away his disapproving antagonism 
so subtly that he did not quite know what 
was happening to him, leaving that devas- 
tating wonderment which swept his desire 
for vengeance into passivity. She was 
wrapped in a long black cape, and tiny 
feather tendrils floated out from her black 
close-fitting toque. She walked quickly 
toward his father, smiling, and gave him 
both her hands; at which the enveloping 
black garment revealed her slender shim- 
mering figure in a white dinner gown. It 
was only an excited, hurried glimpse, and 
the sight of her bare arms and soft gleaming 
gown entered the turmoil of his brain with 
a sensation so vivid and so keen that she 
endured in his memory less as a person- 
ality than as something white and shining, 
under black. 

“Dear old dirty car!”’ she said softly as 
his father helped her into the front seat. 

The words told tenderness, memory, 
welcome and farewell; and the timbre of 
her voice made the excited boy thrill to its 
note, just as he had done on those three 
memorable times when he had put his 
awkward arm around Margery, and Mar- 
gery, protestingly acquiescent, had said, 
“Don’t, de-ar; you—you mustn’t.” But 
Margery’s voice had been, compared with 
this woman's, as is preliminary tuning of 
violins to perfected harmony. What an 
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overwhelming thing—that any ecstasy of 
life should survive youth. Yet here, in 
their old shabby car, such wonder was 
proven reality. Here was the love of ma- 
turity, not mystery; a proud love, not 
shy; acceptant, not questioning. And 
something in the woman’s tone made Harry 
think of his mother’s voice—not when she 
spoke to his father, but when she spoke, 
tenderly, to Suzanne or to him. 

How compelling is the simplicity of love! 
How swift its seeing, once eyes are open! 

As suddenly and unwonderingly as 
Harry knew that this woman actually 
loved his father, he knew that his mother 
did not. He had naturally known, since 
he could remember, that his mother dis- 
approved and scolded and wept over his 
father; but he had felt, just as naturally, 
that any man and woman who made them- 
selves the father and mother of children 
must of necessity love each other in some 
peculiar, uninteresting, adult fashion. 

He heard an unfamiliar voice that he 
fumblingly placed as his father’s. 

“Joan! Joan! Nothing’s happened, 
then? You’re going—really going?” 

It flashed through Harry’s mind that his 
father never called his mother by her first 
name. He always called her ‘‘mother.”’ 

“Why, yes, Harry,”’ said the surprised 
sweet voice. 

“Oh, of course; of course you are! I’ve 
spent hours, though, praying to God that 
this time would never come. Almost con- 
vinced myself.” 

“‘Prayer’s a poor thing, dear, unless you 
pray for things that are right.” 

“Yes? God knows I won’t bother with 
it any more, then.” 

The engine started and Harry lost their 
words, but as the car quieted to rhythmical 
motion their two voices fell on his straining 
adolescent ears as they might have fallen 
on a talking-machine record, unemotionally 
registered but emotionally preserved. They 
were voices whose laughter and pain were 
so closely woven that often the one struck 
the spark for the other's flame; and their 
words were so clothed with emotion that 
ever afterward the quality of any voice 
affected Harry more poignantly than the 
words it might carry. 

Gradually, as his listening ears shut out 
sensations from his other senses, the situa- 
tion took on a detachment from familiar 
personalities and their voices touched his 
consciousness with enduring vividness. 


HER Voice: Harry, it was a mean ad- 
vantage over my firm resolves for you to 
send me such an irresistible gift. To think, 
after all my admonishings, that you’d be 
so violently extravagant at the very last! 
How could you? 

His Voice: So you like it, do you? 

Her Voice: Like it? I love it! It’s 
perfect! But - 

His Voice: Now, there isn’t any but 
about it. You don’t need to have any com- 
punctions over it whatsoever. It took no 
bread and butter out of my family’s mouth 
and it occasioned the purchase of a ma- 
hogany standard lamp that Merle’s been 
wanting for a long time. I'll even tell you 
exactly what it cost to have the cushions 
made, and you can refund it, if it’ll make 
you any happier. 

HER VoIce: Well, I won't refund a cent 
and I refuse to be intimidated. I just said 
that it had completely routed all my decent 
resolutions. You couldn't possibly have 
given me anything I'd have loved more. 
The men are crating it tonight so it will be 
waiting for me when I get—home. It’s the 
first comfortable Savonarola chair I ever 
zaw. Those two ducky little corner cush- 
ions make it perfect. Why, it’s so compan- 
ionable it just seems to say, ‘‘Come on over 
and sit with me and I'll tell you some sweet 
old secrets."” Wherever did you find it? 

His Voice: In the attic, you darling 
woman. It was mother’s grandmother’s. I 
suppose it came from Italy; that’s one 
reason I first thought of it for you. 

HER Voice: But, Harry, tru-ly, didn’t 
Merle hate to give it up? I can’t help 
wanting to go away without having ever 
hurt her in the very smallest way. 

His Voice: My dear, that chair has been 
in the attic ever since we were married. I 
once asked if we couldn’t have it in our 
bedroom and she said perhaps if it were 
mahogany instead of walnut she could 
stand seeing it around. But she wanted 
things to match. Lately she has wanted 
me to sell it for an antique, and she was 
delighted when I did so and brought home 
a nice shiny mahogany lamp. 

(Continued on Page 80 
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Her Voice: I see, old dear. Well, now 
tell me all ab out it, way back when you 
went to your grandmother. Then 
whenever I sit in it we can exchange secrets. 

His Voice: You dearest girl 
Well, I never visited my grandmother, be- 
cause she inconsiderately died and left the 
chair to mother. But some of the sweetest 
memories of my life ought to come out to 

talk to you, Mother used to keep it in her 

tle upstairs sitt ing room off her bedroom, 
al nd she always sat in it when she heard me 
1y my prayers. I actually believed in 
prayer when her hand was on my head... . 
Humph! . . ‘The Lord is my shep- 
herd; I shall want.” Think of it 
‘I shal! not want.” 
Her Voice: I'm glad the little chair can 
nly tell me your belief and not your skep- 
ticiam, I’ il? mix its memories all up with 
my love, and some fine day you'll find your 
faith come back to you. 

His Voice: Nobody, honey, not even 

ou, can make reality out of illusion. 

Her Voice: It wasn’t illusion when you 
velieved it. You think my love is just a 

ce agreeable element of experience. Just 
you wait and see what it can do. Now 
don't try to convince me; I know all your 
irguments by heart. Tell me some more 
ihout my chair. 

His Voice: .Well, it has lots of things for 

su to work miracles with, I guess. It re- 
calls my first pleasure from punishment 
too. My father couldn't tolerate a young- 
ter’s noise; he’d order that I be made to 
sit for an hour on a chair, without speaking. 
Then mother’d take me upstairs and fix 
me comfortably in this chair with its little 
fat corner cushions—-I had these cushions 
mac de as nearly like them as I could remem- 
ber, though I don’t suppose the chair had 
iny originally. Some Anglo-Saxon prob- 
ably added them with his need for physical 
comfort. And I'd sit there by the window 
and have a wonderful time, for mother 
knew I eould watch the orioles out in the 
silver birch 

HER ee BE: Oh, that’s another reason 
vou love birch trees, isn’t it? 

His Voice: I shouldn’t wonder. Chief 
though, now, is that the most won- 
derful woman in the world painted me a 
picture of them--the most wonderful pic- 
ture, Whenever I'm discouraged 

Hier Vorcre: Oh, but you'll like this new 
picture! There! I nearly gave myself 
away. You know I almost wish [ hadn't 
told you not to open my package when it 
cume 

His Voice 

Her Voice: 
When | marked 


1 paint, not to « 


not 


We-ell, honey, I did. I 
Why, you old wretch! 
all over it with my best 
ypen until tomorrow! 

His Voice: Couldn't do it, Joan. Too 
nuch opening a coffin, to wait till 
ou've gone 1 wanted your last gifts to 
be « part of life, not of death 

Her Voice: Harry, stop it! 
i ed on your word ‘ { 

His Votce: I know I did 
Phat was only a jest: really 
one; quite Shaksperean, 

Her Voice: I'm afraid Hamlet's humor 
is dangerous tonight. And here I sit waiting 
for you to enthuse over my presents 
Wasn't there a single thing in the box that 
pleased you? 

His Vorce: Oh, skillful shrew, if I am 
Hamlet, you've turned Katharine! How 

in I do your sweet gifts justice when beset 
by constant interruptions? 

Her Voice: Funny old thing! Don’t 
be a mutt! Which do you like best of my 
beautiful well-chosen collection? Now do 
warm up to your subject and gratify me. 

His Voice: We-ell, they're all so precious 
to me that comparison’s hard. I've fas- 
tened the little electric lamp to my big 
leather chair, and whenever I turn it on its 
light will be like your presence-—-the end 
of darkness. And then I'll open your im- 
p yroved copy of Marcus Aurelius Oh, 
honey, your sketches and comments are 
so sweet! I'm afraid [ll read the margins 
more than old Marcus; and I'll hear your 
voice saying, “‘And what is the use of a 
book without pictures and conversation?” 
and that will remind me of Alice in Wonder- 
land, and I'll reach over into my treasure 
drawer for the dearest little yellow book 
in all the world, all torn and thumbed by 
your little-girl fingers, and perhaps you'll 
guide my hands to open the book to 

HER VOICE: to the place where it 
says, “That's the reason they're called 
lessons,’ the Gryphon remarked, ‘ because 
they lessen from day to day." I do love 
that sentiment 


like 


You prom 


Don’t worry. 
a very good 
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His Voice: No, dear; if you open there 
it spoils the sequence of my story. We 
open to the page where Alice steals the 
squeaky slate pencil from the Lizard and 
he has to write with his finger, and that 
will remind me that I shall never have to 
write with my finger because I have a 
magnificent new fountain pen that my 
beloved gave me, and that will remind me 
that I can never write to her any more 
because we are doing the “things that 
are right.” And that will remind me that 
I have been given something to help me 
endure the ache in my heart, so I'll turn 
the nice adjustable lamp shade until its 
light falls on my dearest earthly possession. 
It's 

Her Voice: You're so satisfying, dear. 
That’s the one I wanted you to like best. 

His Voice: Yes, it’s a picture that could 
have hung in galleries with famous compan- 
ions, but it was painted for love instead. 
And when I look at its two eucalyptus 
trees, patterned like torn lace against 
the sky, I forget my office and am out on 
the same hillside and my beloved is sitting 
beside me in my dirty old car. And we 
think the trees look like lovers with their 
arms around each other, and they’re en- 
tirely contented because they’ve grown 
together until they can look over the hill- 
top that once hid the sight of the ocean 
from them. And just above them, like the 
kiss of a little pink cloud, is the first star. 
I can’t find it myself, but my beloved 
points it out to me, and we sit there and 
watch it grow brighter and brighter like 
the hope-that I don’t have any more. 

Her Voice: Oh, Harry, I can’t bear you 
to talk as if my love is something that I’ve 
packed into my trunk to take away with 
me! You will always have it. It’s part 
of you, not of me. If it has ever helped 
you, it will always help you. “When that 
dreadful dead sound comes into your voice 
it makes me ashamed that my love must 
be so much poorer than yours. The beauty 
of your love has taken the bitterness out 
of things that used to seem unbearable; 
in a way, it seems to have made me into 
what you believe me to be. Why, it is the 
thing that has given me strength to go 
back, without bitterness, to Italy—and 
Giovanni. 

His VOICE: 
him — tonight. 

Her Voice: I didn’t mean to, dear. 
But I can’t conceive of your feeling against 
him. I haven’t any bitterness against 
Merle. Of course, I hate what she’s done; 
not the nagging exactly; but the way she’s 
driven your spirit to suicide by constantly 
holding your faults up before your own 
sensitiveness. I think that’s really worse 
than Giovanni's faithlessness. But, as a 
person, I don't dislike her at all. 

His Voice: I know it. I simply can't 
comprehend your detachment from _ per- 
sonality, any more than I can understand 
the miracle of your loving common old me. 

Her Voice: Of course you can’t; neither 
can I, Loveisn’t something you do. It's 
it’s a sort of force or relativity between two 
people. Why, you walked into my heart 
that first day just as naturally as you 
walked into my house, all in the poets’ 
most approved fashion, with that dear 
distressed lock of hair all scattered over 
your forehead and the little blue print in 
your hand. Remember how apologetic you 
were because your idea wasn't exactly 
practical? : Oh, you blessed old dear! 
And it made the homely old house into a 
lovely thing forever. No, I'm quite 
sure that understanding has nothing to do 
with real love; it’s Es the commoner 
emotions like sentiment and affection and 
a that so ordinarily, pass for love. 

f love were as prevalent as they are we 
wouldn't hear so much about it. It’s the 
pretense of those wha’ve missed it and the 
yearning of those who still seek it that 
give love such popularity. Now I thought 
that out myse If; don't you think it’s a 
logical premise? 

His Vorce: Strikes me it’s a conclusion, 
honey. The yearning-and-pretense busi- 
ness lets us out of the argument, doesn’t it? 

Her Voice: Why, no, stupid! It puts 
us in. We have love instead, so naturally 
we can’t understand or know anything 
about it, how we happened to get it, or 
why. You say you can't understand why 
I love you, and I’m explaining it. 

His Vorce: Oh, I see! You've proved as 
the first step that I can’t understand it at 
all, and that you can’t, either. That's fine, 
honey. Grows clearer ‘all the time. 

Her Voice: You wait, I’m going to 
surprise you; I’ve been afraid to enlighten 


I hoped we wouldn’t talk of 
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you before for fear of spoiling you. But the 
truth is that you’re no more common than 
love is, but you'll never be able to realize 
it. That’s your charm —to have no conceit 
and the soul of an artist. Why, dear, it’s a 
divine combination—irresistible! 

His Voice: Well, I’m afraid that is a 
little beyond my realization. I might 
manage the divine part, but I’d say you 
were going a little strong when you make 
me irresistible, having experienced the suc- 
cess with which my family has resisted. 

Her Voice: But you haven’t anything 
to do with that. The reason Merle doesn’t 
appreciate you is because she’s never in 
any way been able to help you. We can’t 
love people we aren't able to help. You 
see, I've no modesty whatever about the 
great help I've been to you. 

His Voice: You're modest, dear one, 
when you say help. I doubt if heaven is a 
finer thing. But, of course, your argu- 
ment holds good the other way too. I 
haven’t helped Merle any more than she’s 
helped me. The poor girl’s wanted money 
e her life, and she’s had precious little 
of it. 

Her Voice: Oh, I don’t criticize her for 
being unable to help you! I wasn’t able 
to help Giovanni, either; but God gave me 
the grace to realize it. I didn’t blame him 
for failing me, after I'd found myself empty 
of the qualities he needed in me. What I 
hate so in Merle is her horrible egotistical 
blindness. Of course she can’t help the 
nature she was born with, but sometimes 
I think if I could just get hold of her I 
could shake it out of her and shake an- 
other in! 

His Votce: Ha-ha! Oh, my dearest 
logician, after two years of never allowing 
your eyes to veer from Merle’s viewpoint 
her disappointment, her concern for the 
children’s future, her hard work, her pres- 
ent ogg health 

HER Voice: I know it! Neither of us 
will forget those things. But tonight’s 
different. I’ve a horror of going away and 
leaving your sensitive soul unprotected 
again. want to armor it with a little 
confidence; to get you away from your 
devouring idea that | if you’d made money 
everything would be all right. What more 
real companionship would you have, now, 
if you had been able to give her money to 
buy shiny things? Sometimes I think 
you've caught her blindness, as if she'd 
put nickels over your eyes! 

His Voice: Oh, Joan, how precious you 
are! But there’s this, honey: It sounds 
mercenary, but it’s true. If I'd been suc- 
cessful there would have been no occasion 
for the sweetest revenge she’s ever had 
she would have left me the respect of my 
children. As it is, she’s bought them body 
and soul with her little eighty dollars a 
month — you know, all the little extra things 
that children appreciate. You can’t expect 
a child to appreciate a roof and food and 
taxes; not, God knows, that I want them 
to. But it’s made her into a fount of ful- 
fillment. and me into an ogre of denial. 
Lord, but it’s been tough watching that boy 
grow to despise me! Fie loved me so when 
he was a little shaver! Remember that pic- 
ture I showed you? 

Her Voice: Which one, 
shown me dozens. 

His Voice: The one where he’s just 
opened the door and seen me unexpectedly. 

Her Voice: Oh, I do, dear! He looks 
just the way I feel toward you. I know 
what you mean. 

His Voice: You dearest! We-ell, 
was how he used to be. And now 

Her Voice: Oh, he will be that way 
again, Harry. He will! I know it. Is he 
still determined to be a surgeon? 

His Voice: Oh, yes; that’s another of 
Merle’s triumphs. Her brother Bob has 
made himself rich cutting people up, and 
Harry's bent on doing the same thing; not 
because he has a feel for that sort of thing, 
but for the money in it; always money, 
money, money! And the irony of it is that 
from the very first he had a sense of design 
in his fingers. The things he built with his 
blocks always had a definite reason and 
originality, different from the other young- 
sters’. And he had a practical sense, the 
little rascal, that would have saved him 
from my pitfalls. By every law he ought 
to have been an architect. But—oh, well, 
I guess it wasn’t coming to me. I don’t 
know why I'm digging this all up tonight. 
Guess I'm so heartsick that I enjoy misery. 

Her Voice: Then it’s high time I made 
you well, and I’ve a secret that will do it. 
Mr. Henry Worthington, I have great and 
good news for you. 


dear? You've 
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His Voice: Joan! You're staying on? 


You—you’ve decided ——— 

Her Voice: Look out, Harry! 
heaven, we almost made food for si 
in that ditch, didn’t we? 

His Voice: I can’t drive an automobile 
and be resurrected from death at the same 
time. I'll stop. There. Don’t jest, Joan! 
Tell me, quick—aren’t you leaving? 

Her Voice: Oh, dearest, I am! Of 
course Iam! Oh, if you only didn’t care so 
much for my physical presence! My dear! 
> My dear! 


Great 
vandal 


The machine stopped and their voices 
ceased—ceased because Harry closed his 
ears tightly against them with his fingers, 
and kept them so, in a revulsion of em- 
barrassment for his eavesdropping. It 
seemed they must surely hear his breathing 
and the beating of his heart in this sudden 
stillness, but the engine soon throbbed 
again and their vibrant voices again took 
on their necromancy. 


HER VoIcE: No, don’t let’s turn, Harry. 
I—I-—let’s not go to our hillside. I don’t 
want to have any feeling of farewell toward 
it; that’s why I painted it for you, so 
there’d never be any last time. Besides, 
I want to—you see, you rudely interrupted 
me when I tried to tell you the wonderful 
secret. Lean over; now listen, listen hard! 
I don’t want your big ear to spill a single 
syllable. Mr. Henry Worthington, you 
are hereby unofficially notified that you are 
to be the architect and engineer and every- 
thing else that’s necessary for the Neville- 
Brown country place, with two million 
dollars at your disposal. There! 

His Voice: Oh, Joan! Joan! 

HeR Voice: Yes. You will act uncon- 
cerned about my good news, will you? 

His Voice: Oh, Joan, I I 

HER VoIce: Yes, dear; you don’t need 
to be conversational about it at all. Little 
wondering Alice had nothing on me when 
I sat at the telephone trying to talk to 
Constance, for my tears almost drowned 
me. She called me from San Francisco 
and I guess she must have thought I’d sud- 
denly acquired asthma, and all through 
dinner I kept picking tears out of my eyes 
and had to pretend they were dust specks. 
I was as red-eyed as a witch. Constance 
said both she and Jim were delighted with 
your sketches and eternally grateful to me 
for finding you for them. Their Mr. Davis 
will write to you tomorrow, she said. Why, 
I was just simply awed with happiness! 
It was like listening to God. To think that 
in my poor little place you will have the 
building of your beautiful dreams! 

His Voice: Ye-es, my beautiful dreams. 
It’s like my kid prayers, beloved, and their 
faith that came from mother’s hand on my 
head. My beautiful dreams—realized be- 
cause of you; and built into being —with- 
out you. 

HER Voice: No, Harry, not without me! 
You won’t put a thought into your work 
that my heart won’t answer. Tell me, 
Harry, don’t you have any consciousness 
or any help from my love for you, when 
we're not together? 

His Voice: Honey, that’s not quite fair. 
There’s an impersonal quality about you 
that I haven’t. My nature demands the 
personal. But you know ‘that your love 
transcends everything in my life, except 
my longing for you. 

HER VoIcE: Well, since a proxy’s out of 
the question, I'll have to content myself 
with ti.e thought that at least longing isn’t 
sordid; it does have an element of beauty. 
But I wanted to leave you a happier thing. 
That’s why I thought it was so gloriously 
good that Constance and Jim decided in 
time so that we can have this opportunity 
to go all over the place together and plan 
trees and vines and pools and towers and 
windows and paths and roads and bridges 
with all this moonlight to help us. Doesn’t 
their land start soon now? 

His Voice: We're on it now. His fence 
is just back there where we left the La 
Mesa Road and lost the smell of the sea; 
where we turned east and the scent of the 
sage struck us. It’s a desert wind tonight. 
That's why the stars are so bright. That’s 
the hill where the house will be, over there 
a little to the right of San Miguel Moun- 
tain. 

HER Voice: Then you can plan a much 
straighter road, can’t you? 

His Voice: Why, I thought of doing just 
the contrary, dear. There’s no lure to a 
straight road. Oh, excuse me, honey. 
What was your idea? 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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other efficient heating method in the world—and thousands of Convector owner 
will tell you so YOUR THOUSAND POUNDS OF AIR” 
q How the Convector Manufactures Climate to Your Order Discover in it the other benefits of Convector Heating—freedom from unsight! 
4 } ‘ 1 i | ’ ; 1! 
| Some day people will no longer buy “‘heating system | will 1 isk, , . : ' iked wall-paper and f y 
“Will this system heat my home?" They will ask, “Is it economical, durable, and Ing Prove to your owt tisfacti that this remarkable system actually offers 
will it reproduce a healthful, natural climate ? you every known heating « fort at least cost. Learn how easily it can be in 
I , 
The Convector does this very thing. First, it warms the air in your home stalled in han one day's time. How you can secure the proper 
quite evenly Instead of using costly and complicated systems of pipes, valves, size from a dealer near you-ON EASY TERMS IF YOU DESIRI even though 
dampers and radiators, it permits the very air you wish warmed to come direct the cost is re rkably low 
| to its large heating surface. Ne itter how you heat your home, you need this 
Natural Heat of Convection causes all the air in book and its companion book, “Heat, What It Is and 
' your home to circulate through the Cgnvector's on ismstiapiaiaanas — How To Use It No obligation —just send the request 
duplex register slowly and steadily every minute of the Mi I 
day and night. Warm air rising in obedience to Nature 
law is distributed to every corner of your home, while J. MUELLER FURNACE CO. 
all the cool air in your house, conforming to the sam . 46 Reed Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
law, descends to the Convector to be warmed EE P 
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P L. J. Mueller Furnace Co., 246 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis ¥. De 
DEALERS: Write tor details of exclusive sales plan. This ‘ Plea . : . . . 


is an unusual opportunity for good business. “wee Thousand Pounds of Als 


“Heat,What It Is and How To Use It.’ 
Please send me complete information 
about the Convector 
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Timken Tapered Roller Bearings 


—- In Transmissions 
and on Pinions & Worms 
and in Rear Wheels 


and in Steering Pivots 
and in Front Wheels 
and on Differentials 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co 
CANTON, OHIO 
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= oO Cadillac 


We are more than proud of 
this photographic list of part 
of the American and European 
users, year after year, of 
Timken Tapered Roller Bear 
ings 

For where Timken Bearings 


serve so faithfully is in 


iffman 
vitals of these vehicles 


Such leadership is maint aine 


year after year, through merit 
Your car should have the lead 
ing bearings ind you should 


know where 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co 
CANTON, OHIO 
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The Secret 


Beautiful Hair 


How Famous Movie Stars Keep Their Hair 
Soft and Silky—Bright and Fresh-Looking 


CTUDY the pictures of these beauti 
a 2 ful women and vou will see just how 


- 
| 
mucn 


their hair has to do with their 


ful hair is not a matter of luck, 

| i matter of care. 

o, can have beautiful hair, if 
it properly. Beautiful hair 


ilmost entirely upon the care 


always the most im 


hampooing which brings out 
natural wave and 


and lustre, 
j ir hatr sott, fresh 


iry, dull at 


v, and the strands 


feels harsh and 
touch, if 1s because 
been shampooed 


shampooed 


elight 


( it beaut! 
the harsh effect of 
non 1n ordinary 
won dries the 


SC 
tle and ruins it 


hair britt 


ading motion picture 
1 lating women, every 
Mu ified 


sure and entirely 


cocoanut otl 
cannat possibly In- 
not dry the 


brittle 


scalp or 
matter how 
often you us¢ 
If you want to see how really 
tiful you can make 
follow this simple method: 


our hair look 


This should | ¢ 


of dust 


A Simple, Easy Method 
kk SIRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear 


warm water. Then apply a little 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo, rub- 
bing it in thoroughly all over the scalp, 
and throughout the entire length, down 
to the ends of the hair. 
I'wo or three teaspoonfuls will make 
an abundance of rich, creamy lather. 
rubbed in thoroughly and 
with the finger tips, so as to 
landruff and small particles 
stick to the scalp. 


briskly 
loosen the 
and dirt that 


rich, creamy 
hair and scalp 
fresh, 
warm water. Then use another applica 
tion of Mulsified, again working up a 
lather and rubbing it tn briskly as before 


rubbing in the 
lather, 


After 
Mulsified 


thoroughly 


rinse the 


always using clear, 


usually sufficient for 
sometimes the third 


Two waters are 
washing hair; bu 
! necessary 

You can easily tell, for when the hair 
is perfectly clean, it will be soft and silky 
in the water, the strands will fall apart 

ily, each separate hair floating alone 
in the water, 
while wet, will feel 


and the entire mass, even 
fluffy and 
light to the touch and be so clean it will 
fairly squeak when you pull it through 
your fingers. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


THIS is very important. After the 

| fina! washing, the hair and scalp 
should be rinsed tn at least two changes 
of good warm water and followed with 
a rinsing tn cold water. When you have 
rinsed the hair thoroughly, wring it as 
dry as youcan; finish by rubbing it with 
a towel, shaking it and fluffing it until it 
is dry. Then give it a good brushing. 


After a Mulsified shampoo you will 


a 
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find the hair will dry 
quickly andevenlyandhav: 
the appearance of being mu 
thicker and heavier than it 1 
If you want to always be remem 

bered for your , well-kept 
hair, make it a rule to set a certain 
day each week for a Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo. This regular weekly 
pooing will keep the scalp soft and th 


h 


beautiful 


sham 
1 brigh look 
silkv, brigh h-looking 
and Wavy and easy to manage 
admired 


bv evervone 


You can ge ilsihed at any drug 
or tol anvwhere 


bottle should 


store ounter 


in the world 


last for months 


What a Child’s Hair Needs 


“SHILDREN shoul 
early in life, that pr 
the hair is essential 
The hair and scalp should be kept per 
fectly clean to insure a healthy, vigor 
ous scalp and a fine, thick, heavy head 
of hair 
children into the habit of 
shampooing their hair regularly once a 
week. Put two or three teaspoonfuls 
of Mulsified in a cup or glass with a little 
warm water. Then wet the hair and scalp 


Get your 


with clear warm water. Pour the Mulsified 


over the hair and rub it in vigor 
This wil 


the tips of the fingers. 


the sc alp, make an I 


adundan 


ously with 


| , 
i stimulate 


of ri ch, 


creamy lather and cleanse the hair thor 


It takes only a fe 
i! 


oughly. 


to rinse it all out when through 


: . ; 

You will be surprised 
weekly shampooing 
improve the 


how thi 
with Mulsified will 
appearance of the 


seconds 


t 
I lig 


hair, an 


you will be teaching your child 


that will beap 
preciated in 
after-life, fora 
luxuriant head 
of hair 1s some- 
thing every 
man and wom- 
an feelsmighty 
proud of. 
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(Continued from Page 80 

HER VOICE: Dear, I’m afraid it was 
practical. I’m awfully ashamed. Forgive 
me. Oh, where has their hill gone? 

His VoIcE: That’s just it; we've lost 
it for a minute. Now wait—there it is. 
Don’t you like that little touch of uncer- 
tainty? Now you see it and now you don’t; 
it plays with you like a mirage. And I can 
heighten the effect by utilizing my per- 
spectives with these little round hills. A 
person will hardly realize that the road is 
climbing until, at the last, a quickly lifted 
turn puts you suddenly among hilltops 
that command a view of the ocean, and 
you've the thrill of unexpected destina- 
tion—almost like discovery. Don’t you 
think, Joan, th vat there’s a splendid exalta- 
tion in surprise 

HER VOICE: Yes, I do; and I think 
there’s a splendid exaltation in your voice, 
my old dreamer. Let’s stop here and walk 
up where you've planned to have the 
driveway. I found a spot the day I came 
out here with Constance that I thought 
would be perfect for a wide arch of scarlet 
bougainvillea. Then, as one gained the hill- 
top, he would suddenly see nothing except 
the far blue of the ocean in a scarlet frame; 
as if a wizard had played him a trick and 
led him into the sea. 

His Voice: That’s a splendid idea; 
there’s magic in well-handled color. That's 
how the old Moors played such a keen 
joke on Spanish architecture. I want to 
get their same harmony effects by the 
plantings, but I want to avoid garish tints 
and ornament in the house itself; it must 
belong to its hills as a ship does to the 
sea. . . . Wait, honey! I'll help you 
out. . . . Oh, my dearest, my dearest, 
what would all the rest matter if I could 
only hold you u like this? 

Her Voice: You hold my heart, Harry, 
and that is ohed matters; the place for 
my feet is right on the ground. Put me 
down, dear. . . Oh, what a night 
this is!’ How intimate and yet how aloof 
those mountains seem from the sea! It’s 
like the visibility of a great Bach organ 
fugue. 

His Voice: Ye-es, it’s all that and more 
to me, beloved. It’s my heaven and my 
Gethsemane—this barren, brown old hill. 

HER VOICE: De-ar, please let’s 

His Voice: I know! I know! I won't 
forget again. Honey, are your shoes heavy 
enough for these weeds and rocks? 

HER a E: Yes; I changed them pur- 
posely after dinner. Dear, let’s leave our 
° its; put ‘than back in the car. I love to 
see those few brave hairs that won’t let you 
be bald. It'll be good for them to frolic 
around in the breeze. 


Their voices vanished, like birds slowly 
disappearing in the distance; like live 
things dying. Harry was alone in the car. 
He reached for the top of the front seat 
and pulled himself to his knees, looking 
after them through the windshield. His 
body was stiff and aching, but his aware- 
ness of it was like the knowledge of an- 
other’s pain. The tender absurdity about 
his, father’s untidy lock of hair was the 
last sound he was ever to hear from that 
sweet, proud voice. Now that his ears failed 
him, his eyes clung to their vision. He knelt 
there, staring, his muscles rigid. Just be- 
fore a knoll of the hill hid them they 
turned their faces from the mountains to- 
ward the sea again. And the desert wind, 
that made the stars so bright, blew the 
woman’s cape back from her body and re- 
vealed again her white and shining slender- 
ness. 

They stood there together, hand in 
hand, and his tall father’s high-held head 
seemed to touch the sky; he was like a 
bridge between the brown hill and the 
heavens. And the soul of his visioning 
suddenly touched the watching boy to ma- 
turity, though its medium was a thing of 
his childhood—it was the love he had had 
when he was a “‘little shaver,” building 
blocks. 

He did net know what had happened to 
him, but he found himself wiping hot tears 
off his cheeks with the sleeve of his best 
brown suit, and he heard himself muttering 
a prayer that frightened him with its 
heresy. 

“Please, God,’ he was praying, “‘don’t 
take her away from him. Don’t 4 


mi 
T WAS three o’clock when Harry heard 
his father drive into the garage. He him- 
self had been in bed only twenty minutes, 
for it had been a long and weary way heme. 


THE SATURDAY 


The short cut he had taken over the hills 
to the main highway had proved five miles 
long, and he had waited nearly an hour to 
catch a ride from a friendly auto. 

He had telephoned his mother from a 
farmhouse with the excusable fiction that 
“We're out here in the country, a bunch of 
us fellows, with a bum carburetor, and we'll 
be home late, so don’t worry. 

She had not worried. Her heavy, even 
breathing pulsated through the open doors; 
it was a comfortable, normal, reassuring 
sound. It did not change as his father’s 
slow steps came up the stairs. Her sleep 
was like a sentry that kept watch over them 
but paid them no heed. 

An excitement surpassing all the emo- 
tions of this strange night swept over Harry 
as he lay there listening. How slow his 
father was—tormentingly slow! The fa- 
miliar sounds of undressing—shoes drop- 
ping, buttons freeing, clothes. tossed on 
chairs; the bathroom faucets; the door 
opening to the screen porch—all these 
dragged cautiously through the quiet min- 
utes. Then again his mother’s steady, even 
breathing submerged the silence; and still 
there came no wail from the springs of the 
lounge on the porch. His father had not 
gone to bed. For perhaps five minutes 
Harry endured his trembling suspense 
Then he stealthily crept to the bay window 
of his room and looked across into the sleep- 
ing porch 

The morning moonlight, serene and soft, 
showed his father sitting motionless in the 
canvas camp chair. His long arms lay 
along the chair arms, dropping off sharply 
at the wrists, so that his hands—long- 
fingered, tired, hopeless hands—hung 
limp. In his faded old pajamas he was a 
shapeless, sordid object with bent head and 
sagging shoulders 

For a heart-stilling instant Harry thought 
that he was dead. Then he saw that his 
lips were moving. He thrust his head for- 
ward until his nose touched the window 
screen and heard with his eyes rather Lee in 
with his tired ears; heard only the whis- 
pered name of a woman—“‘Joan! Seams 
!” But it was a sound transcending 
grief or sorrow or mere pain; it was a call 
of agony for that which Saint Paul called 
“the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen.”” He was pray- 
ing for the faith that had gone from him; 
was praying through the love of the woman 
who had never failed him; and the voice 
of his son answered him: 

“Hi, dad! Why—why the deuce don't 
you go to bed? You-—you look awful 
tired.” 

Harry heard his own words wonderingly ’ 
as if another brain than his had sent them 
through his lips 

“Oh!’’—the big heavy head raised a lit 
tle —‘‘Oh, hello, son! Did I wake you up on 

“Nope. But—but I didn’t hear you get 
into bed, and—oh, I just thought you'd 
better; you might eatch cold!” 

“Yes, yes; thanks. I guess I will.” 

They were both too surprised to say good 
night. 

Harry felt his way back to bed, for the 
moonlight strangely failed of light He 
dreaded to lie down and try to sleep, for 
his brain sang with excitement as keen as 
pain; but a certain satisfaction— vague 
perplexing, soporife took him like an 
anesthetic and sent him into untroubled 
sleep 

When he woke the old familiar morning 
noises filled him with disgust for having 
fallen so far short of the night's adventur- 
ing as to sleep like a great baby. Gosh-h, 
what a night it had been! 

But how skeptical of the night’s passion 
is the hearty light of morning. 

Pans in the kitchen, rattling; the bang 
of a door; a smell of coffee; a rooster’s 
crow, late but undaunted; Suzanne'’s shrill 
plaint down the back stairway: 

‘Mother, may I wear a pair of your 
white stockings? All mine have runs in 
them.”’ 

Harry’s fingers took on miraculous mo- 
tion. He must be late, indeed, if his mother 
were already downstairs; she never went 
down until it was time to poach the eggs, 
after his father had prepared the rest of the 
breakfast. 

“Why, yes, Suzanne; don’t take my 
best ones. And hurry, dear!” 

His mother’s voice told the tidings. SI 
knew about the Neville-Brown work. 

Harry’s eagerness increased to a fury of 
haste, and the first thing he saw was the 
change in his mother’s face. She stood in 
the kitchen door talking to his father, who 
sat at the table. Her face was softly 


Joan 
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pink, like the hue of her house gown, ar 
her eyes were brightly blue like cornfk 
ers, and her voice mellowed the words that 
were pouring out like honey from the comb 
The good news had brought her into blo 
som. Harry did not look at his father 

, will the first money come?” She 
smiled a greeting at Harry as she concluded 
her question 

“In today's mail : pro ybably 

His father’s voice . followir ig her glad one, 
was like the smoky trail of a torch 

“Oh, I do hope so! This is the last day 
of the Hardinger sale Harry, good news 
this morning to open your sleepy eyes 
Your father did get the work, after all 
Gracious "’—she laughed easily, buoyant) 
she was another woman— ‘gracious, dear, 
If everything turn 
out all right, it means that your father'll 
be a rich man.” 

Harry hunted for words. Where was |} 
speech? Something in his mother's elation 
struck an uncomprehended discord. He 


don’t look so solemn! 


had never seen her look so pretty. He 
looked at his father. He had never seen hin 
look worse; yellow and somehow thinner 


Suzanne's arrival shattered the small 
silence. She had heard her 
words 

“Why, did dad get the work?” she de 


manded incredulously 


mother ust 


Her mother nodded, smiling 

“Oh, heavenly day!’’ Suzanne cleared 
the space in a rabbit leap and swept her 
mother into a tempestuous embrace Oh, 
isn’t it grand and gorgeou ! Let's celebrate 


by burning all our ol Id shabby duds before 
we eat beonietaat ! 

“Be still, honey! Don't tear me to 
pieces Will your fee be 
to justify our getting a new car, Henry?” 

“T shouldn't wonder, mother.”’ 

Harry slid into his oe at the right of 
his father, hearing little that was said, but 
peculiarly aware “of the yin that their 
words uncovered. It cost his mother real 
effort to silence Suzanne’s rejoici: gs over 
the thought of a new car. Finally she sat 
down with them, exhalir g a deep and cor 
templative breath 

‘Well, it just doesn’t seem possible. | 
guess it must be that my prayers are a 
It’s really a tremendous under 
taking, though, isn’t it, Henry? I do hope 
you can please them. I wish you could go 
through some of the places designed by 

t 


swered. 


those big Eastern men Would: ’t it be 
awful if P 
Harry's coffee soured in his mouth 
“Eastern men—nothing!"’ he mumbled, 
the blood hot in his face I'll bet dad can 
build the finest place on this coast! 


He stared hard at his plate, but he felt 
the slow lift of his father’s big head 

“It’s terribly hard sometimes to suit 
these very ri h people,” his mother cau 
tioned. “I always think it’s wise to study 
successful ‘i 

Sut her doub ts were shot into s 
y from Suzan 

“Say, nathan, why can’t I buy the peri 
winkle scarf today, then?” 

‘*We-ell,”” her mother decided I gue 


an ecstatic quer e: 


you may; but not a too-expensive one 
We don’t want to be reckle We must 
remember Harry ’s visit to Chicago. Henr 


re won't be any doubt of that now, will 
», dear?” 

‘No; he can go as soon as school’s out 
His father raised his long length wearil 
from the chair. His lips smiled a little at 
his flushed wife 
by the arms of Suzanne, who stood be 
hind her; then, turning his head slight! 
his smile included his son. It was the first 


whose neck was encircled 


1 ¢ 

time their eyes had met, and while their 
gaze clung his mother’s voice went plea 
urably on 

“T’ll write Bob this very da he ca 
plan definitely for you, Hart it re el 
a wonderful opportunity 

Harry dropped his eye then he looked 
up again at his father tanding above the 
three of them standir g alone n ng 

As sharply as if a hand had lifted him by 
the coat collar Harry stood on his feet. Hi 


chair overturned and fell behind him 

“No!” he said, and stop ped bewildered 
by the rasping shrillness of } ywn voice 
like the feel of a rusty wire drawn throug! 
soft fingers 

His mother and sister stared 

“Har-ry!’ 
It was less a word than the essence of im 


credulity, and it reduced his impetuosity 


to self conscious indecisior He occeumed 
himself excessively in picking up the faller 
chair, and then floundered on in his bog 


of inexpressivene 
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““We-ell, mother, I don’t see why you’re 
always talking about Uncle Bob being so 
| wonderful. I don’t know how it’s so much 
| more wonderful to cut folks to pieces all the 
| time than it is to build things. It makes me 
tired. I think dad must be just about as 
wonderful as Uncle Bob is, or they wouldn't 
have liked his sketches better’n everybody 
else’s.”” He wasn’t saying what he wanted 
to at all; how could he bridge his distance 
from the vision he had seen in his father’s 
eyes? “‘And—I think I'll forget this sur- 
geon stuff, and work in dad’s office with 
him this summer, I think—if he’ll stand 
for it.” 

He saw only his father’s hands, white- 
knuckled, fastened to the back of the shiny 
mahogany chair. They seemed struggling 
to loosen themselves. Words came explo- 
sively from his mother. 

“Why, Harry! How--how silly, dear! 
You don’t want to give up your hopes of a 

rhe Veeus ee splendid, successful future on a ridiculous 
Indestructible Isolators lock the 
Isolator plates apart in 
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impulse. Think how long father’s been a 
poor man; how long he’s had to is 

“Why, you’re crazy!” Suzanne could 
not wait to supplement. 

Harry opened his mouth combatively, 
but his eyes caught his father’s, and some- 
thing that he saw there put gentleness into 
his voice, and the feeling of serene age into 
his young soul. 

““Now-w, mother, I’m certainly old 
enough to know what I want, old dear; I’m 
past seventeen, you know. And I’ve de- 
cided! That is, if dad can stand for me 
messing around his office.” 

At last his gaze had the strength to re- 
main in his father’s unwaveringly, com- 
panionably, and his father said: ‘‘ Why, son, 
that’s the thing I'd like most in the world!” 

That was all. But for a moment they all 
watched him wonderingly—the three of 
them—because a man’s face is strangely 
beautiful and commanding when his lost 
faith returns to him. 


Joos: voters SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 26) 


] he Famous Yellow Cabs [ Ise “T would have called you up long before 
this, but I lost your telephone number, and 
I didn’t know how on earth to get in touch 
e " “= og ; 

\ } I¢ “‘Isn’t that the strangest thing that you 
esta Batteries Exclusively didn’t get my letter? It must have gone 
astray. Really, something ought to be 

done about the mail service.” 

“It’s some genuine prewar stuff.” 


IFTEEN HUNDRED Chicago Yellow Cabs, oper- Dorothy Parker. 
ating day and night and averaging 150 miles per cab 
Speaking of Immigration, or the 


every 24 hours, are Vesta Battery equipped. Greedy Giant 


This gruelling service bespeaks in unmistakable terms (4 Rimed Editorial) 
N DAYS of not 8o very old— 


> yevitu <¢ > or} ficiency > Jest: 
of the longevity and superior efficiency of the Vesta ie neal wth Guest ten 


Battery; especially when it is known that the Yellow Cab There lived, it is reliably told, 

. acini aan amen = Miia A 6 oe A little giant boy. 
Company has used the Vesta for four years after pre- And his initials, people say, 
viously testing almost every make of storage battery. And Were U. and S. and sometimes 


every cab built by the Yellow Cab Mfg. Co., too, is Vesta Although one must admit it is 

> . A trifle impolite, 

equipped. He took prodigious pride in hig 
» interesti - mer ie » for ‘ na Gargantuan appetite. 

More inte resting to the car ow ner is the fact that these Unpleasant though it be to state, 
cabs, with less than one cent per mile per cab margin be- He ate and ate and ate and ate. 
tween profit and loss, carry passengers at the lowest rate No job of gorging was too hard; 
in the world, through such economies as have been effected He ate with scarce a pause 
; In frank and utter disregard 
by the use of the Vesta Battery. Of hygienic laws. 

: ae , Though while he stuck to home-cooke d food 

Here is proof positive that this battery “costs less per He suffered no disquietude. 
month of service.”” For this very reason 100,000 car owners Thus matters went for several years; 
last year replaced their original batteries with Vesta. But as he larger grew 

His ravenous hunger, it appears, 


. ° rept % vith him too, 
It is not enough simply to make the statement that the Bb specs chew ghee hae IP 


Vesta Battery lives longer and ‘‘costs less per month of In vain to keep his wants supplied. 
service.” You must know why. The evidence is in the Despairing of domestic marts 
xcluct onte “Ons “tj - o amals They scoured the seven seas 
exclusive and patented construction features (namely, Tue eaueaiinn, arate and tanto 


Vesta Isolators and Impregnated Mats) which prevent the His hunger to appease. 
But though they combed the world for stuff 


various sorts of short circuiting that shorten battery life. He could not seem to get enough. 


A. 


Vesta Service Stations, 3500 of them, cover the country. Good, bad, indifferent it might be 
They operate under the famous Vesta Service Code, im- Ped aes aaiis 
partially providing service and repairs on all makes of So long as he was fed. 
batteries, 

Vesta Isolator Batteries Are Guaranteed for Two Years 


VESTA BATTERY CORPORATION 
CHICAGO 


There are Special “A” and ‘’B’’ Vesta Batteries for your Radio Set, too 


| VESTA 


STORAGE BATTERY : 


“They come from everywhere,”’ he'd leer, 
And tap his mouth, “into the here!” 


Al last hé got so tightly packed 
That, as he should have guessed, 
His overworked digestive tract 
Was driven to protest. 
He suffered from—-and no mistake 
A real old-fashioned stomach ache. 


The doctors —crude, as doctors are 
Quite frankly spoke their minds: 
“* He's eating far too much of far 
Too many different kinds, 
Which, since they won't assimilate, 
Start an interior debate. 


“Nutritious foods; less frequent feeds; 
Some foreign things, for spice, 
And exercise are all he needs 
To cure him in a trice; 
Be sure the quality’s the best, 
And soon he'll normally diges’.”’ 


Well, though at first he raised a howl, 
He soon grew tough and svelt. 
The foreign aliments ceased to growl 
And fight beneath his belt. 
He's feeling very fit today 
Is U. and 8, and sometimes A. 
Baron Ireland. 


Song of Hate for Eels 


H, THE slimy, squirmy, slithery eel! 
He swallows your hook with malignan 
zeal, 
He tangles your line and he gums your reel, 
The slimy, squirmy, slithery eel. 


Oh, the slimy, squirmy, slithery eel! 
He cannot be held in a grip of steel, 
And when he is dead he is hard to peel, 
The slimy, squirmy, slithery eel. 


Oh, the slimy, squirmy, slithery eel! 
The sorriest catch in the angler’s creel; 
He never was fit for a Christian meal, 
The slimy, squirmy, slithery eel. 


Oh, the slimy, squirmy, slithery eel! 
Malevolent serpent! Who dares reveal 
What eloquent fishermen say and feel 
Concerning the slimy, slithery eel? 
—Arthur Guiterman. 
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It, too, did what “couldn’t be done!” 


Generations of filing experts had strug- 
gled with the problem—and failed. Then, 
suddenly, in 1912 the L. B. Automatic Index 


did what “ couldn’t be done.”’ 


1: It so simplified filing and finding that 
anybody can Operate the L. B. Automatic 


Index after a 10 minute demonstration. 


2: It practically eliminated filing errors. 
With it, to file incorrectly is actually more 
difficult than to file correctly. 


In the alignment of efficient business 


methods, the L. B. Automatic Index in- 
stantly became to filing and indexing the 
epoch-making essential that the telephone 
was to communication, the motor truck to 


transportation. 


A nationwide reorganization of files and 
card records began. No longer were execu- 
tives content with the prevailing alphabetic 
and numeric systems that had been built 
up on L. B.’s invention of vertical filing. 
The L. B. Automatic Index became, and is 
today, the most widely used single system 
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“Old Yahoo Pete and me,” he was mur- 
muring, and his glance was very far away, 

out in the trackless desert, and only one 
cup of water. It seems funny when I tell 
it now. In fact, it’s hardly right to tell it, 
but there he was, good old Yahoo Pete, 
out in the desert--dying.” 

He glanced at her sharply with sudden 

ispicion, but he had no need. Already his 
words were doing their work. He felt a 
glow of professional pleasure and pride in 
his perfection. Could you beat it? ‘She 
was believing it! Yes, she was believing 
it already. Unaccountably he felt very 
heerful and triumphant. It was nice to 
have her hanging on each word. It made 
each succeeding word come easier than it 

until he was astonished at 
The desert, the sun, the 
and and the pinto pony—they were more 
real than they had ever been before, and 
the story itself more beautiful in its simple 
dignity. And when he came to the soap 
it was wonderful when he got that far, and 
told of his days and nights of study and 
experiment, because when he got that far 
her eyes were bright and sparkling. 

‘And now,” he was saying, “‘it’s there, 
right in every cake— that soothing, healing 
wonder balm—the poison of the deadliest 
of reptiles, brewed with sweet nuts, roots, 
herbs and berries, so that a child can drink 
it by the quart--so that I can eat the soap 
and like it. That's what it is, pure sweet 
soap and balm—a wonder healer—good for 
sprains, bruises, rheumatism Why, 
miss, one of those little cakes is good for 
anything!” 

As his voice went over the list of ills 
which that wonder soap could cure, it 
trembled in its enthusiasm. He was sorry 
that the charm would be broken so soon, 
but he finished as an artist should, deci- 

'y and abruptly, with his whole simple 
tory told, nothing more and nothing less. 

She was silent for a little while as his 
last words died away. In some unaccount- 
able way Launcelot began to feel uneasy. 

“Would you mind telling me,” she asked 
at length, ““what happened to the pinto 
pony “i 

“tle died,’ Launcelot answered sadly. 
‘Il walked the last hundred miles," 

There was another pause. 

“Or maybe it was two hundred,” said 
Launcelot; “I never knew. I was crazed 
with thirst.” 

Launcelot began to feel more uneasy. 
She was looking at him wonderingly, quite 
as though she had never seen him tiil just 
that minute 

“T wouldn't,” 


ever had be fore, 


his latent power 


she said softly—‘‘no, I 
wouldn't believe anybody who told me 
that story, but you.” 

Slowly Launcelot looked up from draw- 
ing patterns with his toe in the dust. He 
had a strange sensation. Everything 
seemed brighter. The sun was yellower 
and the grass was greener; but that was 
not all. He had another, more curious 
feeling. Could it be that he was sorry? 
Was it possible? Yes, his face actually felt 
warm and uncomfortable beneath his tan. 

“Say,”’ Launcelot began feebly—‘‘say, 
listen now as 

But she didn’t listen. 

“Can you spare me a cake of that soap?” 
she asked 

Launcelot started. His brow felt moist. 
Not only his face felt uncomfortable but he 
felt uncomfortable all over. 

“Gosh!” he said hoarsely. 
want it for yourself, do you?” 

“Of course [ want it,” she answered, 

“Tr m going to use it right away. 

“But you're all right,” Launcelot in- 
sisted soothingly. ‘‘Why, say—there isn’t 
anything wrong with you. This soap’s for 
sick people , 

“But you said it was good for sprains,’ 
she persisted. 

“So it is,” said Launcelot. ‘For some 
kinds of sprains.”” His voice faltered. He 
glanced about him helplessly, seized with a 
growing dread. ‘ For some kinds of sprains 
on some kinds of people,”” he continued 
hastily. “On ordinary people, miss—but 
you aren’t ordinary. On folks like you 
that s * would only help particular 
sprains~-like a sprained ear, a sprained 
eye, or maybe a sprained toe.” 

He paused in short-lived hope. 

“Just my luck!” she answered joyfully. 

Just what I want it for!” 

Volatile though he ordinarily was, 
Launceiot did not share her enthusiasm. 


“You don’t 
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Instead he looked longingly at his painted 
automobile, and unconsciously moved 
nearer its tin running board. 

**T hurt it on the wire,” she went on con- 
fidingly. ‘‘And it hurts—it hurts some- 
thing awful!” 

“Hurts?” Launcelot 
“What hurts?” 

“‘Why, my toe, of course,” she said. 
“Why, may be you don’t know who Iam? 

“No,” said Launcelot faintly, ‘‘maybe I 
don’t; but, say—listen now!” 

With conscious dignity she shifted her 
blanket about her shoulders. 

“Well,” she said, “I’m Millie L’Etoile, 
the slack-wire artist. That’s who I am 
and here’s your dime. I better be going 
now.” 

Launcelot seemed to be seeing a vision. 
Vague and speechless he ran his hand ab- 
strac tedly through his hair. 

‘Aren’t you going to say anything? 
asked in pained surprise. 

Launcelot started. She had picked a 
cake of the soap out of the basket. He felt 
a guilty desire to run away, but what was 
the use? 

“Now, 
again. 

“1 wish I didn’t,” 
got to be getting back now, 
me sometime later, won't you’ 

“Maybe you won’t want to see me 
later,”’ Launcelot suggested sadly 

“Oh, yes, I will,”’ said Millie 
kindliness was worse than arebuke. *‘Why, 
we've only just begun to be friendly,” she 
went on. ‘Why, I want you to meet pa! 
I’m going to va some of this soap on him 
this very night.” 

“Gosh!” exclaimed Launcelot 
hurt his toe too?” 

Millie shook her head 

**Poor pa,” she replied; “he works so 
hard, and he’s got rheumatism. Why, you 
must know him. He works right over 
opposite.” 

Launcelot caught his breath 
suspicion was crossing his mind. 
cloud was coming across his sun 

“Pa’s the wild man,” said Millie; ‘‘and 
he'll be awfully glad about the soap. I 
wish I didn’t have to go, but it isn’t like 
saying good-by for good.” 

The sun seemed to take on a darker hue 
and no longer to have its pristine warmth 
Launcelot felt a curious weakness in his 
knees and sank slowly back on his soap box. 
Her last words were piercing him like cold 
steel. Shesaid it wasn’t likesaying good-by, 
and she was going to use that soap that very 
night. A dead weight of discouragement 
bowed Launcelot’s shoulders. His chin 
sank listlessly upon his open palm. She 
had been so beautiful, so wonderful, be- 
yond his wildest dreams; and now she was 
going, with his soap clutched in her hand. 
And Launcelot was left alone, caught in 
the net of his own weaving, struck by the 
very boomerang he had thrown. 
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OLKS always said back home that 

Launcelot would make good if he only 
stuck long enough to anything. He was 
such a talented boy. In the room back of 
the drug store almost any evening you 
could hear him play Onward, Christian 
Soldiers on the cornet. Moreover, he could 
copy the pictures in the Farmer's Compan- 
ion so that they looked almost genuine, 
and he nearly always won the potato race 
at the Sunday-school outing. The only 
trouble was that people thought his tal- 
ents were scattered, and that he himself 
was flighty and volatile. They never knew 
the adamantine determination that lurked 
beneath his genial mask, nor understood 
the light that urged him forward. For 
Launcelot was loath to confide his hopes 
and his altruistic ambitions. 

And if the people in the old home town 
didn’t understand Launcelot, what chance 
had the circus crowd? That evening by the 
light of his gasoline torch he seemed as gay 
as ever. Enthralled by his vivid flow of 
words few if any noticed that his eye was 
sad and pensive, and that his brow was 
furrowed. Not one of them knew that 
sheer force of will alone lent allure to 
Launcelot’s speech that night. A few hours 
before he had gone on his way, buoyant in 
body and spirit; and now his life and his 
soap were both hollow shams, vacuous and 
empty. He hated them. He hated his ro- 
mantic raiment, but still he struggled on, 


but only because he was too valiant a 
knight to admit defeat. 

In those few brief hours everything about 
him had assumed a stark reality. The tents 
were gaunt and bare. The elixir itself was 
stale to his nostrils. Perhaps at the very 
moment he was chanting its praises, Millie 
was removing the Kill Pain Soap from its 
printed wrapper. He writhed inwardly and 
his voice became harsh and metallic. Per- 
haps even then she was applying it—that 
very Kill Pain Soap? Why had he not 
thought? He was generally careful. Why 
had he not realized that she would fail to 
understand? And now it was too late ever 
to explain at all. Would she speak to him 
again, he wondered. He knew she would. 
Already he could see the flash of her eye 
and hear her scathing words. And the wild 
man! Involuntarily Launcelot shivered. 
She was going to tell the wild man. They 
would come upon him both at once. Brave 
as he was, Launcelot shivered beneath his 
blankets that evening, and Launcelot was 
a valiant knight. 

For any one of a number of reasons 
Launcelot became modest and retiring. He 
felt it was better that things should be left 
unsaid till the charitable curtain of partial 
oblivion had time to fall. Launcelot for- 
sook the haunts he used to know so well. 
He no longer purchased a hot dog from the 
genial vender or shot craps with the keeper 
of the elephants. He sought instead the 
seclusion of brooks and fields. Yet he knew 
that it was a vain attempt. Sooner or later 
he knew the time would come, All he could 
do in the meanwhile was to fortify himself, 
but his best efforts seemed sad and futile. 

It was on a Sunday afternoon that Millie 
next encountered Launcelot. She would 
not have done so then if Launcelot had 
seen her first. It happened, however, that 
he had strolled down the road in the late 
afternoon toward the little town where 
Sweeney's Two-Ring Circus was then stop- 
ping, and that the road had a blind curve 
in it. Launcelot did not see Millie until she 
was right in front of him. 

“Well,” said Millie, “you're a nice one, 
aren't you?” 

Though Launcelot had thought of what 
to say, now that the time had arrived he 
could seem to say nothing at all. Millie no 
longer had on a blanket. Instead she was 
clad in a simple dress of gingham, and a 
hat that flopped over her eyes. She looked 
almost like a country girl, but still she 
didn’t, because she was much more simply 
dressed than girls of the Corn Belt. Launce- 
lot paused uncertainly. Her very simplic- 
ity made her more wonderful than she had 
seemed before. Somehow it made her hair 
darker, her cheeks redder and her eyes 
brighter. It made her seem lithe and child- 
like as she walked along the road. Some- 
how, as Launcelot looked, in spite of his 
dread everything around them seemed 
more beautiful than it had before. The soft 
rays of the afternoon sun seemed brighter, 
and the fences and the cornfields like some- 
thing in a picture. Launcelot was clad in 
his Sunday blue serge suit and buttoned 
shoes. He removed his gray felt hat and 
cleared his throat. His stiff white collar 
seemed to clamp itself more firmly around 
his neck, and his pearl-button vest con- 
stricted the action of his breathing. 

“Well,” said Launcelot grimly, “go 
ahead. I’m listening.” 

For some reason, however, she seemed 
embarrassed and doubtful how to start. 
Launcelot placed his forefinger in the 
meager crevice between his neck and col- 
lar, and strove to enlarge the aperture. 

“Don’t you see, miss,” he demanded 
humbly ‘don’t you see I’m just a poor 
bird who has to earn his living?” 

He knew what she would say. As best he 
could he braced himself to listen. 

“You don’t have to earn your living all 
the time, do you?” Millie asked. ‘You 
might take five minutes out to be polite.” 

Launcelot gave his collar a final tug. 

“Say, miss,” he said diffidently, “I wish 
you would say what you were going to 
without going easy on me. I reckon I can 
stand it. Only I wouldn't have done it 
honest, I wouldn’t—if I had known. It’s 
made me feel bad ever since. Oh, I know 
what you think about me, all right.” 

For some reason Millie seemed puzzled. 
She pulled at a blade of grass and twisted it 
in her fingers. 

“I don’t think you've been very nice, if 
that’s what you mean,” said Millie. 
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“T know it,” sighed Launcelot; ‘I know 
it. I ought to have been on the level.” 

“TI think it would have been nicer if 
you'd asked me how my toe was,” said 
Millie. 

Launcelot pulled uneasily at his hat. 
voice betrayed his suffering. 

“Say!” he cried. ‘What's the use in 
kidding me? It don’t do anybody any 
good. I said I was sorry.” 

“Why!” exclaimed Millie, 
you mean?” 

“You know what I mean,” 
lot. 

“No, I don’t,” said Millie. ‘‘ My toe’s all 
right. Why, that soap was wonderful!” 

; “Thatsoap was—what?”’ gasped Launce- 
ot. 

“Wonderful!” said Millie. ‘‘I used it 
with a little hot water, and it took the pain 
away just like that! I never saw anything 
like it.” 

Launcelot’s mouth had fallen half open. 
His eyes were unwinking and glossy. 
Speech itself seemed difficult. 

“You—you say your toe’s all right?” he 
asked thickly. 

* Just as soon as I used that soap,”’ said 
Millie, “it got better and better. Why, 
I’m going to keep a cake with me always.” 

Launcelot drew the arm of his blue serge 
coat across his forehead. 

“You say you used that soap, and your 
toe got all right?’’ Launcelot repeated. 

“Of course it did. Why shouldn’t it?” 
asked Millie. 

“Can you beatit?”’ murmured Launcelot. 

Slowly he seemed to be recovering from 
what appeared almost like a shock. 

“Why shouldn’t it?” asked Millie. 

“IT guess,”” Launcelot began vaguely 
“‘why I guess there wasn’t any reason. I 
guess I sort of hoped it might do you good. 
That’s all.” 

He felt suddenly weak. There seemed to 
be a strange soft music in his ears. She had 
yushed back the brim of her hat and was 
ceiiee up at him, not at all the way a 
slack-wire artist should look at an Indian- 
remedy man. She was looking at him as 
though she were hurt and puzzled. 

“Did you hope it would—honest?”’ 
asked Millie. 

“Did I!” exclaimed Launcelot fervently. 
“Don’t I look it?” 

“Well, you didn’t show it much,” 
Millie. 

There was awe in Launcelot’s voice when 
he answered, awe at his temerity, and awe 
of the social barriers that lay between 
them. 

“You don’t mean you wanted me 
he asked incredulously. 

His collar felt still tighter. Even his but- 
toned shoes felt tight. He seemed to be 
back in some strange dream where realities 
were losing their positive value. There was 
only one thing he knew then—only one 
thing he was holding fast to. If Kill Pain 
Soap had done it—why anything at all 
might happen. And it was happening. It 
was happening now. Millie continued to 
look up at him, and she no longer seemed 
hurt or puzzled. 

“T guess that’s what I did mean, 
Millie. 

It was happening all right. The music in 
his ears was growing louder; thesun seemed 
brighter and the grass of a greener hue. 

“Gosh!” murmured Launcelot. ‘Gosh 
all hemlock!” 

“I don’t see many interesting people,” 
Millie was saying wistfully, ‘people who 
have reilly done things. It’s grand to 
know someone who has; someone who 
knows the desert and the Indians; someone 
who’s been brave, who’s been face to face 
with danger.” 

Launcelot started, and tugged again at 
his collar. He felt himself being sucked 
into deeper water, and that his feet no 
longer touched the bottom. The tide of cir- 
cumstance was pulling him. He struggled. 
He drew a deep breath. 

“Tell me some more,” Millie was say- 
ing—‘‘some more about the desert.” 

Launcelot pushed his hat away from his 
forehead. He seemed abashed, suffering 
from the acute embarrassment of the mod- 
est hero. 

‘“‘Aw come on now,” he said pleadingly. 
“You don’t want to hear any more of 
that—guff. Why, say—this is Sunday.” 

Again the brim of her hat had flopped 
back. Her eyes were wide and pleading like 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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Your Sewing Machine's Best Friend 


3-in-One Oil will kee ep your machine from premature old age 
By reducing wear inthe be arings By polishing and preserving the finish of the wooden case 


By preventing rust and tarnish on the nickeled parts. 
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The High Quality 
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substance. To Prevent Rust and Tarnish Apply a little 3-in 


To Lubricate~Do this frequently: Squirt 3-in-One One to the nickeled parts. Remove surplus with a 
cloth. 3-in-One sinks into the pores of the metal, 


in every bearing. Run machine fast for a minute or ‘loth. 
Wipe clean forming a moisture proof protection that won't let 
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RITTEN indelibly 
H inthe annals of auto- 
motive progress 1s 
the record of Firestone’s 
service in building tires to 
the highest conceivable 
standard. 





In pledging Most Miles 
per Dollar to the public over 
two decades ago an ideal 
worthy of the whole indus- 
try was expressed. 


Yet of even greater im- 
portance was the will and 
the confidence from the 
start to make it practical for 
all times. 
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Most Miles per Dollar 





The rapid but logical 
growth of the Firestone 
organization is tangible 
evidence of the force and 
soundness of the principle 
behind it. The name 
Firestone has gone far and 
wide because it has dem- 
onstrated that Most Miles 
per Dollar is a real and 
vital factor. 


The Firestone Gum- 
Dipped Cord is the high- 
est expression of Firestone 
talent—a lasting achieve- 
ment in this important 
industry. 
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When Mind works with Motor 


Keen minds, working with the electric 
motor, have not only multiplied the power 
of men's hands a thousand-fold, in many 
cases, but these same minds have also 
put at the service of industry—and of 
all the people— many devices, machines, 
and methods that were practically im- 
possible until the motor came 
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It is only a little more than thirty years 
since the electric motor was introduced to 
industry —but see what those years have 
wrought! 

Only the motor—and its inseparable 
adjunct, control apparatus— has made pos- 
sible such developments as the electric 
crane, or the device that empties a freight 
car as easily as a child empties a box of 
popcorn —why, there wasn’t even a com 
pletely satisfactory passenger elevator until 
electric motors and control made it possible ! 
In printing, in the making of textiles, steel, 
paper, cement—in fact, in every kind 
of work men clo, the motor now serves not 
only well, but indispensably. 
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Of all those who have contributed to 
adapting electric motors and control to 
meet human needs, none has worked more 
effectively, nor more sincerely, than the 
Westinghouse organization, which intro 
duced the induction motor, the type that 
is now most widely used. And this same 
organization, skilled by years of Sincere 
Service, welcomes consultation on the 
smallest, as well as the largest, electrical 
problem where motors, control, or any 
other kind of electrical apparatus may 
offer the slightest possibility of help. 

For the sake of economy and reliability 
and progress in your own business, re- 
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Continued from Page 88 
a little child’s. Her hands were clasped in 
an attitude resembling supplication. 

“Honest,” said Millie very softly —‘ hon- 
est, | want to. Please tell me some more 
about that Yahoo place.” 

‘I wisht I was back there now,” said 
Launcelot sadly. 

“Oh!” cried Millie 
that, do you?” 

And then he knew that temporizing was 
of no avail, and that only one course was 
left 

*‘No,” said Launcelot; ‘‘you know I 
didn’t mean it.” 

“Then tell me some more,”’ said Millie. 

What could a gentleman do after that, 
save banish doubts and fears? What else 
could one do but live life for one crowded, 
glorious hour? Launcelot hesitated no 
longer. The enthusiasm of genius had 
swept over him, which can build without 
stick or stone. He spoke, and his voice rang 
true and strong. He spoke with the zest, 
the pride, the animation of an artist who 
loves his work. As he went on the old fire 
returned to his eye. His voice lost its diffi- 
dent tremor. The sandy road and the corn- 
fields were changing. A pathless track of 
sand was taking their place, seared and cut 

wind-swept gullies, from which stretched 
the wild, tenuous arms of the giant cactus. 
Back, almost beyond the horizon, blue and 
gold in the sunset, were the mountain 
where there was water. Water! And only 
a single cup of it left. And there was Yal 
Pete good old Yahoo Pete staggering, 
his breath rattling in his throat. And there 
was the pinto pony again plodding gal- 
lantiy onward. They were all there, just as 
his words had brought them back, brilliant, 
dazzling, wonderful. 

How trivial consequences seemed before 
that gallant band! Could it be that only 
an hour before their very recollection had 
given him a guilty start? And now how 
splendid they seemed, now that she was 
walking with him arm in arm up that en- 
chanted road, now that her half-stifled 
exclamations urged him to greater deeds! 
Were they real or were they not? Launce- 
lot did not care, nor had he any need. For 
the land of Yahoo had come into its owr 
again, and he was back in his own king- 
dom. He was back, filled with elation and 
thanksgiving. Was he not the hero of it all, 
dauntless, generous and gay? Was he not 
everything he wished for most? 

Nor was that all. She believed him! She, 
too, was beside him in that trackless waste, 
igh ng as Yahoo Pete breathed his last, 
giving a moan of sympathy as the merciful 
shot of his forty-five rang out ending the 
pinto pony forever. 

““And you got back safe?” she asked, 
* How did you do it?” 

“How?” asked Launcelot vaguely. 

They were walking slowly up the road 
toward the sunset, bathed in its mellow 
light. But Launcelot failed to notice, for 
his spirit was very far away in a strange 
and joyous land. His jaw was firm. His 
teeth were set. 

There was only one thing got me back,” 
he said, ‘‘and that was nerve. Yes, that 
yed with me when I was mad with 
‘st. That’s what got me back.” 

You had only to look at him to see how 
t was as he strode toward the sunset 
You could see that every word of it was 
true. Her fingers tightened about his arm. 

‘Oh,”’ breathed Millie, “I never used to 
believe there were folks like you!” 

“There are,” said Launcelot modestly, 
“niles of ’em, out there in the big open 
spaces where a man’s a man.” - 

And he believed it, and she believed it, 
there in the waning light. He forgot the 
past and future, for he was very far away 
ind exalted by gallant thoughts. He was 
thinking of her beauty, and all about him 
eemed passing fair. He knew it was too 
late to draw back then, and he was glad 

it 1t was so He had gone too far into 
that strange country where the day was 
like the night and the night was like the 

y, farther than he had ever been before 
‘Tell me some more,” said Millie. 
‘Please don’t stop.” 

“It’s ge tting late,”’ said Launcelot. 
I don’t care,”’ said Millie 
And Launcelot didn’t either. What was 
hour in the land where they were jour- 

”» 


neying? 


“You don’t mean 
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Vv 
QO’; ALL the fragile things in a world of 
fragile and fickle matters, nothing is 
quite so variable as the truth. Like fortune, 


t hovers over everything and, like fortune, 
is naught but a fickle jade. Given a sense 


of artistic fitness, and truth changes like 
the chameleon. That was what bothered 
Launcelot most. Sometimes it was hard to 
remember what was true and what wasn’t, 
when Millie listened. But most of the time 
he knew, and shuddered when he knew it 

lt was only occasionally that he forgot 
that he was dwelling in an illusion, and 
dealing with matters no more permanent 
than the fluted notes of the calliope of the 
show. When he thought of it the lines of 
care and anxiety deepened on his face and 
made him seem unnaturally old. Launcelot 
knew well enough what he was doing, and 
what was going to happen. Others might 
have quailed at the thought, and there was 
only one thing that kept Launcelot himself 
from quailing. He had said it was nerve 
alone that pulled him through the Yahoo 
desert, and his nerve was not all expended 
on those thirsty sands. Once again it was 
standing him in good stead. Once again it 
pulled him through succeeding days of ter 
ror and suspense, undaunted by the dread 
that beset him. It was nerve that kept his 
chivalrous honor untainted, and prevented 
his disappointing a lady. She wanted to 
hear more and more details of his colorful 
career, and Launcelot told her. But some- 
times the Yahoo desert would have a way 
of vanishing before his sight. His voice 
would waver, and he would be face to face 
with black certainties 

He would understand then that it 


*t go on forever. Perhaps sooner, or 











coul 
possibly later, the crisis was bound to come. 
Every day’s delay made it worse. Cold per- 
spiration would start on his brow. Suppose 
the wild man came along; and he would 
come along. Oh, yes, he would! What 
would she say when she found out and the 
smoke had cleared away? Sooner or later 
the sword of Damocles would fall, and 


then It took nerve to go on, but 
Launcelot had it. The splendid thing 
about it was that Launcelot had nerve and 


e up to the bitter end. 

afternoon show was over, and 
Launcelot had planned to meet Millie be 
fore supper. There was a spice of adven- 
ture about meeting Millie, which alway 
made him gay and debonair. Though 
neither had mentioned it, both had tacitly 
agreed that it was better to be secret about 
their meetings. That was why Launcelot 
encountered Millie about half a mile down 
the road in a field by a little wooden shed, 
which discreetly hid them from the traffic. 

“Oh, Launcelot,”’ said Millie, “I thought 
you were never coming ¥ 

“Tt was that soap,” said Launcelot 
apologetically. ‘‘This is a pretty live town, 
all right. Say! They went after it lke 
mad. My arm’s tired just handing it out.” 

He stopped abruptly and thrust his hand 
into his pocket. 

“Listen, Millie,” he said diffidently. 

Launcelot seemed to find it difficult to 
continue He looked at Millie, and at 
Millie’s new starched gingham dress, and 
then up at the sky. 

Millie,” he sa 
or you—a pres 


“Oh!” cried Millie. “Wi why, it’s a 
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“Yep,” said Launcelot, and it j t 
everybody l'd give that ring to beheve 
me, it isn’t. It’s a genuine ring—solid 
nickel; and d’you see that stone? That 
stone’s a petrified snake's eye.” 

She gave a little sigh of ecsta ya ne 


bent nearer to look at it. 

“Oh, Launcelot!”’ she whispered. ‘‘ How 
could you be so generous? Is it — is it 

“That’s what it is,”’ said Launcelot sol 
emnly, “‘old Yahoo Pete’s. It’s the men 
ories that make it precious to me, Look! 
You can see the nick in it where he used to 
grip his forty-five.” 

“And you're going to give it to me 
Millie inquired softly. ‘‘Oh, Launcelot! 

She was going to say more when some- 
thing in his look interrupted her 
lot was not k *king at Millie any longer, 
but at the corner of the shed. His face was 
no longer flushed with pleasure at doing a 
generous deed. Instead, it had become 
slightly yellow. His hand, which had beer 
holding hers, was trembling. Then Millie 
heard an angry snorting sound behind her 
and she turned to look also, and caught her 
breath. Directly in front of her was stand- 
ing the wild man. 

To Launcelot in that dread second he 
seemed more massive than before, a moun- 
tain of righteous wrath. He was standing 
very still, but his stomach was moving up 
and down from his deep, heavy breaths 
There was something appalling in hi 
silence. His steadfast gaze was appalling 
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protuberance of his jaw de- 
ly purpose With a motior 
dignified 
dreadful in its portent, he raised his right 


noted de 





" , 
majestic in it lowness, and 


arm and pointed at Millie sternly 
“So that’s what you've been doing!” 
said the wild man in a slow, measured 


voice. “So this is how you've been study 
ing and improving your mind, is it? 
Wanted to get away where you wouldn’t 
be disturbed, did you? Well, you won't 
be disturbed; not any more, you won't 
Everythi g's going to be nice and quiet in 
just a minute.” 

Launcelot felt his knee give a faint 


shake of premonition. A roar of fury 
would have been better—anything but the 
menacing calm. A sudden panic seized 


him, a poignant burning desire to run away 
For the first time in many a day a blush 
was mantling Launcelot’s cheek, a blush of 
shame, 

The wild man’s face was taking on a 
purple tinge, and his voice was growing 
louder, 

eb think I should of lived to have a” 
it!’ he cried. “You an artist, one of a 
family of artists, out here flirting with a 
side-show fake. I’m glad your poor old 
mother’s gone, I am. What would she of 
done, I wonder, seeing you here disgracing 
her? What would the other folks do if they 
could see you now good honest folk 
real artists? Why, there isn't one who 
wouldn’t hide his face. Haven't you know: 
enough nice folks? Haven't I seen you wa 
in the best society? And what good has it 
done for you to be mixing with nice cul 
tured folks? You don’t know the difference 
between them and a fake! Well, I'll give 
him something that’s genuine!” 

It was in the times of tribulation that 
Launcelot’s bravery showed out the best 
Others would have trusted to their heels 
as many had before them. But Launcelot, 
shaken though he was, had lightly voided 
the wreck of his hopes, and now was pre 
pared for a further onset. Undaunted and 
unfaltering in that time of bleakness and 
disaster, he moved a step forward 

*‘ Just a minute,” said Launcelot 

The wild man doubled his right fist and 
pat upon it thoughtfully 

“Can the chatter,” said the wild man 
“Don’t you see it’s going to be less 











than a 
minute? Why, you little nut, it’s going to 
be over before you can holler!” 

Millie gave a faint scream, and then her 
words were strangled with horror. The 
wild man had thrust his chin forward. He 
was moving toward Launcelot wa 
teadily and relentlessly as a steam ro! 
but Launcelot had not moved 

r,”’ shrieked Millie, “he didn’t do 
t's not his fault! Oh, popper! 
You mustn't!” 
say what I'd doif I caught you 
inquired the wild mat 
‘I said I would polish him off, and now 
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No one who saw Launcclot then could 
have doubted that he was very brave He 
had not blenched or shivered. He simply 
ood, proud motionless and erect, fa ng 
danger as became him, still ready to pla 
the games 
“Don’t worry about me,” he said cour 








eousl) : 
have re i that he wa plac g his fate 
d his bod ifety on e last throw 
I’m all right It onl he old gent ha 
rgotte mething, that 
Forgotten what?” said the wild ma 
Forgotten,’ iid Launcelot in a ght! 
louder tone, “that if you come ar nearer 
maybe I'll snap your neck. Didn't I tel 
you h jiujitz? Wh miste Ir 
the r il hamplor I ke e! 
wher e big and he '} veight 
make it | t the I ¢ Come 
ou want to, or yu er send 
daughter first t e med " ta 
I genera ilwa prea et! whe 
get started, r f 
The wild man had stoppe ‘ R 
Launcelot had folded rr + of 
hin ind ied speat v I 
gent 
Ye 1 Launcelot without 1 
ind wit t you'ré 
el like be ter. Once I ge ‘ 
1 ear and =pre ‘ 


like an Easter lily Yep, | cer 
you'd hetter ci } | 

I'd certai ly like to be gentle, but I have to 
be rough with the big ones.”’ 

“Say,” said the wild man, “if you don’t 
want to go to the first-aid station you turt 
around and beat it. When I listen to that 
bunk it makes me that sick | haven't the 





T 
the doc 
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Now just pack up and 
leave the show, and I won’t lay a finger 
to you. I’m hasty sometimes. I hadn’t 
figured that it might be a painful sight for 
my little girl.” 

Launceiot indulged in a faint smile. 

“Tell her to step up the road,” he sug- 
gested. ‘It'll be over in a minute, and I'll 
see she gets home safe, mister.” 

There was a moment’s silence while the 
wild man looked at Launcelot, and Launce- 
lot glanced back serenely at the wild man. 

““Say,”’ said the wild man at length, 
“you heard what I said, didn’t you?” 

“T heard all right,” said Launcelot. 

“‘Well,”’ said the wild man, “‘why don’t 


heart to hit you. 


; you beat it?” 


“Because I reckon I must be enjoying 
myself,” said Launcelot. 

There was another pause. The wild man 
rubbed his hand over the gray stubble on 
his chin, and slowly shook his head. 

“T certainly wish I could beat you up,” 
he said. 

Launcelot remained silent and the wild 
man shook his head again. 

“But it wouldn’t be right,” the wild 
man continued. “I see it now. Poor 
little girl! She’s delicate! She couldn’t 
stand the sight of blood.” 

“Yep,” said Launcelot; ‘and there’s 
nothing sounds worse than the cracking of 


” 


a bone. 

“Nope,” said the wild man, 
can’t do it.’ 

Launcelot’s grin grew broader, Already 
the bright vistas of vietory were spreading 
before him, It hardly seemed possible that 
he had passed unscathed through the or- 
deal, but he had. Millie was looking at 
him as she had never looked before. The 
wild man was still rubbing his chin. There 
was a time to be magnanimous, just as 
before there had been a time to show no 
mercy. 

““T hope there’s no hard feelings, 
Launcelot. ‘‘Let’s be friends, mister.’ 

The wild man seemed to grow larger 
still, larger and more menacing. 

“Why, say,” said the wild man, ‘‘you 
didn’t think I was through with you yet? 
Why, you little simp, I was only just 
started!” 

Launcelot peers no longer. Again he 
was seized with asinking feeling and gripped 
fast by dread. 

‘*Now,”’ said the wild man, ‘‘I’m merci- 
ful, all right, but you take it from me 
you do what I say or else 

“Or else what?” asked Launcelot, but 
his voice no longer had a ring of victory. 

The wild man’s bushy eyebrows drew 
closer together. 

“Maybe you've forgot the name of this 
town,” he suggested. 

“‘Maybe you have yourself, 
retorted. 

**And maybe,” said the wild man, “‘you 
didn’t know that one of the biggest corn- 
products factories in the state was here, did 
you? Well, they have their annual picnic to- 
night, and they’re all coming to the show.’ 

‘Why shouldn't they, I'd like to know?” 
asked Launcelot. 

“They'll be feeling their oats,”’ said the 
wild man. ‘They'll be just spoiling to bust 
something.” 

Launcelot gave a little jump as though 
something had tickled him. The wild man 
stuck his thumbs in his belt, and his chin 
dropped on his chest. 

‘**Well, now,” he continued placidly, ‘‘ you 
move away from opposite my tent, and 
never speak to Millie again—or else i 

Already Launcelot had a premonition. 

“Hey!”’ he interrupted. “You wouldn’t 
be mean enough to 

“Or else,” said the wild man, ‘‘when you 
begin sellin’ ‘em that soap tonight I'm 
going to tell "em aboutit—see? And maybe 
that won’t start something. Why, buddy, 
those factory boys will chase you into next 
week!” 

A dead invisible weight had come to rest 
on Launcelot’s shoulders, and his face 
seemed weary and haggard. It was the 
horrid ingenuity of the scheme that caught 
him off his guard. Normally he could dis- 
appear, and come back the next morning, 
but what would Millie say if he retreated 
from the field? And if he didn’t—Launce- 
lot knew what those crowds were like. 
Either way he turned were disgrace and 
ruin. He knew it, and yet he retained his 
composure. 

“Well, what do you know about my 
soap?” he asked defiantly. 

“A lot of things since I saw you last,” 
said the wild man comfortably. ‘ You’ll 
find out tonight all right.’ 


“T just 


”” said 


” Launcelot 
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“So you're going to spoil my trade?” 
Launcelot demanded indignantly. ‘‘That’s 
a fine thing to do to a fellow worker! 
Say—where are your ethics?” 

“Buddy,” said the wild man, “I’m get- 
tin’ cramped standing here. I’ve said 
what I was going to do. Are you going to 
do what I tell you or not?” 

Just then Millie, looking smaller than 
ever, seized the wild man’s arm. 

“*Popper!”’ she cried imploringly. ‘‘ You 
don’t know what you re doing what you’re 
saying? You don’t 

‘Shut up, you little muskeeter!”’ snapped 
the wild man. ‘Now then, young fel- 
ler hi 

“Oh, Launcelot!” cried Millie. ‘‘ Maybe 
you'd better Oh dear! Maybe you’d 
better go!’ 

He never knew what it was in her words 
that decided him. Perhaps it was not her 
words at all but her eyes, whith were 
filled with tears. She was so small and 
pathetic then. Somehow she seemed to 
feel so badly, much worse than he thought 
she would. 

“*Mister,”’ said Launcelot menacingly, 
“‘you’d better be careful!” 

Before that blast of grim realism the 
walls of the Land of Bunk were crumbling 
like the Jericho of old. The light of high 
resolve was glinting in his eye. The joy of 
battle was making his heart beat faster. 

“*Are you going to do what I say?” roared 
the wild man. ‘‘Come now—yes or no?’ 

“‘No!” thundered Launcelot. ‘‘Say what 
you want, and be damned to you! D’you 
think I’m seared of you? Go ahead—yjust 
try it, that’s all!” 

“You bet I will!”’ roared the wild man. 
“‘Millie, stop making eyes at that little 
simp, and come along!” 

“‘Launcelot!” cried Millie. 

The wild man had grabbed her arm in a 
grip of steel. He was pulling her, unre- 
sisting, toward the road, but Launcelot 
stood stock still. He was staring after 
them, awe-struck and incredulous; and 
well he might. For just as Millie had 
turned away she had raised her left hand. 
On her third finger was gleaming the petri- 
fied snake’s eye, set in its genuine solid 
nickel. 

She believed him. She believed that last 
swan song of defiance. As he tasted the 
bitter irony of it an attack of self-pity 
made his eyes smart and his vision grow 
dim. In another hour or two hours he 
would be exposed, made ridiculous before 
mankind. Why was he even facing it? 
Launcelot did not know. Something be- 
yond his comprehension was urging him 
back to meet his doom. Why had he 
shouted his defiance instead of politely 
temporizing? He had done it involun- 
tarily, without a single thought, prompted 
by some stirring in the very fiber of his 
being. He was obeying blind instinct, and 
nothing more. His head was bowed and 
dejected. His step was lagging and slow. 
Lonely and friendless he was walking up 
the road to pay the price one always pays, 
the toll levied by a heartless world for 
being a denizen in the land he loved. 

When he reached the midway, however, 
Launecelot was himself again. It was twi- 
light, when shadows fall slant across the 
path, and give the familiar sights of day- 
time a vagueness and a mystery. Already 
they were working with the gasoline flares 
Already there was the subtle excitement 
that comes before the show. Shadowy 
forms were flitting before him on name 
less errands. There was a faint sound 
of music, the noise of a hammer against a 
stake, a voice and the creaking of a guy 
rope. He could smell the sawdust now. A 
gasoline torch was flaring up. He could 
see the pictures. Brighter than ever before 
they seemed, as wonderful as a mirage on a 
distant sky. Half dormant, half awakening 
to a new activity, it was still the Land of 
Bunk, always the same with the same wel- 
come. There was still time to leave it. 

But Launcelot did not. They stirred 
him too much, those old-time sights and 
sounds. They were rousing him to high 
resolve. Without stopping, without look- 
ing to right or left, he walked to his painted 
automobile, unlocked its doors and drew 
out his white banner. A minute later its 
slogan was flashing again on the midway. 
Launcelot was in the lists. 

vi 

HEY knew there was to be a battle of 

giants that night. The news was flashed 
through the midway’s devious and secret 
channels. And back of the tents in the dull 

(Continued on Page 97 
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Into the telephone mouthpiece the 
phrase “1, 2, 3,4" is repeated many 
thousand times by this phonograph 
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Switchboard cords are tested for 
strength and long life. These 
boys plug them 12,000 times a day 


Tiny switchboard lamps, such as 
flash the operator when you call, 
are kept lighted for months 
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The Refrigerator—one of three “ weather" 
tests, of which the Oven and the Humidity 
Room are the others 
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Tests to which representative samples of telephone 
equipment are put at the Western Electric plant 


How Western Electric telephones are tested 


Frozen, baked, steamed, undergoing en That these tests are thorough and that 
durance tests and accuracy testsofevery sort the equipment is accurately and ruggedly 
samplesoftelephoneequipment must prove built are facts which the daily experience of 
themselves under the hardest conditions be- millions of users proves. 
fore each lot is passed out of our factory. 


This perfection is not by chance. It was 

Testing telephones, cable and switchboard _ reached only through years of constant rais 
parts is one of the important things which — ing of standards in manufacture and tes 
Western Electric does as maker of the The Western Electric Company sen 
nation’s telephones. making telephones in 1877. 
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Continued from Page 94) 
somnolent hours when serious matters are 
over and gossip has full sway, they speak 
still of that conflict, until it has become 
almost as fabulous as the knightly deeds of 
another age. They knew he would not go 
without a struggle. They themselves had 
felt his power, but how could they know 
the dull despair that racked his brain that 
night? He must have known it was com- 
ing, but he gave no sign. His face looked a 
little paler, that was all. And he had a 
new bandanna around his neck, as befitted 
a man who was to battle for his beliefs. 

Launcelot understood crowds. He could 
tell from the way they shuffled their feet 
and wore their hats that the crowd that 
night was tough. But Launcelot could 
handle them. No real orator could have 
swayed them more than he. They clus- 
tered about him as he stood on his soap 
box, first from'cynical, jeering curiosity, and 
then from wonder. As he always did, he 
seanned their faces carefully to watch the 
effect of his words, while he launched forth 
to new heights of eloquence. 

He had almost finished when the blow 
came. Their eyes were wide. Their mouths 
were agape. What was he doing? By 
gum, what was he doing? He was eating 
a cake of that soap! Not content with 
crossing a trackless desert and fighting 
thirst and starvation, he was giving a 
visual proof! He was eating it from his two 
hands! 

“T's not my secret 
‘It’s Yahoo Pete's. 


, friends!’ he shouted. 
Good old Yahoo Pete's. 
It’s the wonder secret of the trackless 
desert! Soothing, healing, and I can eat 
it--you can eat it. Sometimes when I’m 
hungry on the road I eat a box of it. 
It’s not your money I want, oh, no! I 
want o 

It was just there that he stopped. A 
dead silence followed his pause. They 
were looking at Launcelot, and he was 
looking over the crowd, half fascinated, 
half expectant towards the wild man’s 
tent. The wild man was coming out of the 
door in his undershirt and his baggy trou- 
sers. He was carrying a soap box. He 
was putting it down. He was stepping 
upon it gingerly. Launcelot’s speech was 
stilled and his mind was blank just then. 
When it was too late he knew what had 
urged him on. It had been nothing but the 
slender hope that such a thing could never 
happen, that the wild man would not dare. 
But it had happened. Against all the laws 
of chivalry the wild man was pre paring to 
strike. The wild man’s gray hair waved 
over his head like a foam-flecked sea. 
From his cavernous chest was emanating 
a hoarse bellow. 

“*Gents!”’ he was shouting. 
to me!’ 

They turned. 
wild man now. 

‘It ain’t soap he’s eating,” shrie 
wild man. “It’s a ham sandwich!” 

With difficulty Launcelot maintained his 
balance on his soap box. Somethin g had 
dropped from his palsied hands. About 
him like the rippling sound of water came 
an incredulous murmur. 

“T know!” roared the wild man, with 
the lungs of leather that were his stock in 
trade. ‘‘Ain’t I been watching him for 


‘You listen 
They were looking at the 


ked the 


weeks? Ain’t I seen him palming that soap 
again and again? Don’t let him fool you, 
gents! Pull him down and ride him on a 


rail! Soak him, gents, soak him! That's 
what the likes of him deserves!” 

The wild man paused for breath, but no 
longer. Though Launcelot strove to speak 
in that brief interval, as yet the shock of the 
attack had allowed him no time to frame 
his words. The sea of heads about him was 
heaving restlessly, and above it was rising a 
tide of invective, cutting and forceful. He 
sought in silence for some method to stem 
it, but in vain. 

“Gents,” roared the wild man, inspirited 
by success, “you listen to me! Don’t let 
him fool you like he’s fooled the rest. You 
heard about the Wild West and that Yahoo 
place. Yahoo! Hell, gents! You listen 
to me! This is the first time he’s been 
nearer the Wild West than Jersey City 
and I can prove it!” 

It was all going now, all the illusion and 
the glory. The very smell of the sawdust 
was growing stale—the pictures and the 
tents but garish and pretentious places of 
vulgarity and sham. It was all going, going 
like a cloud before his sight, that land he 
loved so well. He could feel the change, the 
cold hostility. The murmurs about him had 
grown to a roar, so that for a moment the 
wild man’s voice could hardlycarry above it. 





“And that soap 
soap? Ha, ha! It makes me laff, gents! 
Have you tried it, like I have? Have you 
seen what he’s giving you for your hard- 
earned money, the pennies that come from 
the sweat of your brow? It’s laundry 
soap, that’s what it is! It’s a fake, alla 
fake! Are you going to stand for it? Are 
you going to let him put it over on you? 
Don’t I see you're honest, self-respecting 
gents? Then jump on him! Knock him 
stiff!’’ 

As the wild man finished, his suggestion 
met with a glad acclaim that rent the 
welkin 

“Get a rail!” 
camaraderie. 

“Get a rope! 

“Lynch him!” 

Before that tidal wave of wrath Launce 
lot was standing, deadly pale. In a black 
chaos everything was falling, whirling, 
sinking from his sight. Yahoo Pete and the 
pinto pony, the trackless desert and the 
days of thirst —how little they booted now! 
He seemed to see them flashing before him, 
swept along like chaff before a gale. Trivial 
tinsel things they were, illusory fragments 
from some gentler kinder sphere, the golden 
dust of a twilight world. Yet, like old 
friends trusted and true, they were strangely 
potent. A rough hand was pulling at his 
arm, but Launcelot’s thoughts seemed far 
away. 

“Hey!” shouted someone. “What's he 
doing? Hey! Watch yourselves!" 

Launcelot was doing something. He was 
bending down, examining something at his 
feet. He had pulled himself upright again 
He was holding something in his hands. 

‘The snake!’’ shouted another voice 
‘Look out, boys! He's got the snake!” 

Launcelot, still pale but grimly resolute, 
was standing above them A serpentine 
body was wound closely about his arm 
His voice was hoarse and broken but still 
undaunted. 

“Keep off!’’ he was shouting. 
off or I’ll throw him!” 

There was a lull, a backward movement 
in the crowd. They must have known that 
he was at bay; that, staggering on the very 
verge of ruin, he was making a last bid for 
victory. 

“That’s a fake too!” roared the wild 
man in horrid glee. ‘‘He’s got his teeth 
pulled. Go to it, gents! Soak him!” 

Just then in that before the 
deluge, in that half lull before disaster, 
Launcelot spoke again 

“Sure he’s a fake,”’ said Launcelot, and 
his words rang proud and strong over all the 
calls and shouts. 

It may have been the unexpected in his 
reply or it may have been some unhallowed 
power, some trace of majesty and great- 
ness about him that made them pause. For 
all fear had left him then. A light from 
somewhere beyond his ken was making 
everything about him bright. Sudden 
unlooked-for inspiration was stirring hi 
thoughts anew, and giving new life to the 
tongue which had cloven so long to the roof 
of his mouth. 

“And I’m a fake too,” said Launcelot 
““And what about him?”’ He was pointing 
at the wild man with a brief and airy ge 
ture. ‘‘What about him, folks? WI y, he 's 
a fake. And what is it all, friends, all about 
you here, but fakes?”’ 

Launcelot’s voice, now that the tumult 
was stilled, sank to a lower, more confiden 
tial key 

“Folks,”’ said Launcelot, 
that gent over there swallows 
You know he don’t! He’s got a stomach 
like all the rest of us. And the human pin- 
cushion? D’you think he stick 
in him? Not much you don’t! What are 
they all but fakes, gents? What i 
bunk?” 

He was forgetful of all but his thoughts 
just then, but his career had never known 
a greater moment. They were 


7 
someone called in joyous 


‘Keep 


second 


“d’you think 
those knives? 


those pins 


t all but 





again, soothed, quiet and intent 
Launcelot was going on 

“You know it’s bunk! Oh, yes, you do! 
Before you walk up this here track you 
know it isn’t real. You laugh at it be love 


you come, you laugh at it when you go 
away. But you’ll come back again, gents. 
You know it, and I know it. It’s a fake, but 
you'll come back, even if you have to walk 
on crutches— back to pay out your dimes 
to see it all again-— back to drink the lemon 
ade that’s made by chemistry— back to see 
that old sourhead there put on his m¢ } 
skin and roar—back to ring the knives you 
never hit. And why do you do it, gents 
why? 
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For some reason he was smiling, that 
same sad sardonic smile of yore, and in- 
stinctively they knew that his speech had 
risen above the commonplace, surmounting 
the crude affairs of everyday 

“Folks,” said Launcelot, ‘“‘when the 
stars are out, and they're hitching up the 
mules, and the show is moving off, I’ve 
often wondered why, and I know. I know 
what makes you do it! You know it’s a 
fake, folks, but you come because you hope 
it’s true. You come because you like the ok 
games and the old ways that are different 
from the things you do. You come back 
because you want a place where things are 
different from the things you know. You 
want to be fooled, folks. That's why you 
come. And that’s what we're here for 
just to deliver the goods.” 

Perhaps he had some inkling of the 
depths of his words just then, for his eye 
was sparkling with a kindly light 

‘“*We deliver 'em,”’ said Launcelot; “I'll 
say we do. It used to mi ike me feel che ‘ap 
sometimes, but it doesn't any more. There 
must be thousands and thousands of folks 
whose minds I've taken off their troubles, 
thousands and thousands who've one 
away happier for what I’ve done to ‘em 
And why have they gone away happier?” 

It was a purely oratorical question, an 
opportunity to pause the better to watch 
them. Had he rung the bell, he wondered 
It must have been so, because not a voice, 
not a rustle of sound stirred the silence 
Up and down the midway everything wa 
still He had not known he had been 
speaking so loud The gentleman who 
swallowed the craning his neck 
outside his tent The soft-drink vender 
had ceased his clamor. The 
was standing dumbly with a squealing ba 
loon deflated in his hand. Everyone ever 
where was looking at him, and he fancied 
he could read kindness in their lool) i 
silent, wistful sympathy 


Knives was 





balloon seller 


‘T’'ll tell you why,” said Launcelot 
“*because I’m an artist. That's why! Be 
cause what I do is art, and what I 
art!” 

He looked thoughtfully acr at the 
wild man. His last words had produced a 
peculiar effect. The wild man’s hair wa 
standing straighter from his head In } 


‘ 


eyes was the look of a somnambulist 
‘Fake!”’ roared the wild mar 
“You heard him?” 
litely. ‘“‘Once again he iys it 1 lake 
But listen, folks; t 
He'd do it, to 


asked Launcelot po 





envy ( Of 
course it’s a fake. I buy my soap by the 
bar and slice it up The clothes I wear 
come off Broadway, and Bill here has to 
take to liquid nourishment But what’ 


that to do with it? Ito iy meal greater 
art——that’s all. You know better first, but 


when you buy it you think that soap’s real 
stuff, and when you find it isn’t d " 
mind? You don't, because it wa a} 

ure You come back again next year he 
cause you want to be pleased some mort 
Foll it 't because you're ickers that 
you come here It because 1 re 





artists too! 


And then Launcelot knew | time had 
come. The wild man’s hour wa ver. He 
was listening, ayhast ind powerl 
intertere Launcelot wa pointing at ! 
with a straight accusing finger 

There’ only yne thing hurts me, f ! 
cried Launcelot, ‘and that’s when j 
birds butt in—the old guys wh ever we 
artists, and never understand. What right 
has that old bird got to spo your pi 
Are you going to let him kee j 

“Fake!” roared the wild ma 
word had sont its power. It was met 
countershouts of new-roused 


* Knock “his block off!’ 


‘Poke him n the eve 





Launcelot raised his hand pu ‘ 

**Don’t hurt him, gent he said He 
only an old guy. He don’t know ar ( 
ter. And it’s not what here for. It 
my soap you're afte rhe w ler | ‘ 
Pure soap and balm © pure you can eat 
it. Now— watcher say, gent Ie ent 
only adime! Step up while they last! Ter 
cents! Ten cents! Ts ents before the 


show 

Launcelot stopped. What could be the 
matter? About him was a roar of sound, 
and deafening in its volume, a 
sound which grew louder. And 
nderstood They were cheering 


staggering 
continuou 


then he u 


hee , they were cheering. From head to 
for the midway was ringing in glad a 
claim The man who swallowed the knive 


was dancing in front of | tent The 
Continued on Page 100 
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“Hey, Bill, 
Look at This!” 


“See this chart? It shows 
just how to adjust and lubri- 
cate a Timken Axle. Evidently 
the boss of this garage believes 
in having the job done right.” 
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For Better Service 
to Motor Car Owners 


| This large wall-chart, 36 x 48 
for Adjustment and Lubrication inches, will be furnished to 


; any car dealer, garage or car 
of Timken Axles owner on request. It in- 


dicates the exact position of 



















every part and piece of a 
Timken - Detroit Passenger 
Car Rear Axle. 


Concise, but complete, directions 
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Differential Bearings 






are printed on the chart for the care 
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and adjustment of the axle. They teil 
the garage man just what to do and, 
what is even mcre important, what 
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HATCH ONE-BUTTON UN- 
1ON SUITS for men and boys 
are made in various qualities 
and weights of fine combed 
cotton and soft warm wool to 
suit every person and purse 
A handsome illustrated cata- 
logue describing all the lines 
that we make will be sent 
free on request. 


This garment is featured at 
good stores almost everywhere 
but if you cannot get exactly 
what you want easily and 
quickly, send your size with 
remittance to our mill at Al- 
bany, N. Y., and you will be 
supplied direct, delivery free 
anywherein the United States 
Men's suits—$2.00; $2.50; 
$3.00; $3.50; $4.00; $5.00 


Boys’ suits—$1.50; $2.00 
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(Continued from Page 97) 
bearded lady was tossing her beard on high. 
From the balloon vender were coming the 
ill-assorted squeals of a dozen novelties. 
Launcelot knew what it meant, and the 
knowledge was like some heady stimulant. 
It meant triumph, triumph of his philoso- 
phy; and more than that, a glorious per- 
sonal vindication. No wonder he felt a 
genial glow, and that the lotus of the pres- 
ent dimmed the past and future. No won- 
der that he forgot his troubles in that 
greater glory. Was he not tasting the 
sweetest of all rewards, the victory that 
crowns an honest fight? Once again, 
louder and gladder still came his war cry 
above that stricken field: 

““‘Now~—whatcher say? Ten little pen- 
nies to cure agony. Speed it up, folks! 
There’s only a few of these little wonder 
cakes left. Ten cents before the show!” 


vir 


T WAS not until later that night that he 

discovered how fleeting is adulation’s 
stimulant. It was a Saturday, and the 
show was going to stay, and there was none 
of the preparation for departure that might 
have made one forget. Instead there was 
settling over everything that old Saturday- 
night dullness and lassitude which makes 
the Land of Bunk almost a mournful place. 
One by one the gasoline torches were going 
out, and the land was going out with them. 
Night was hiding its gay vistas, and the 
stars were taking their place—cold, im- 
personal stars, those harbingers of con- 
science and regret. 

Launcelot was seated on his soap box, 
surrounded by torturing thoughts. He was 
feeling a great and pervading weariness. 
Dimly somewhere in back of his mind he 
could still hear that cheering, but now it 
sounded hollow and mocking. Now that 
silence had fallen he knew that his very 
triumph had sealed his doom, that all sub- 
terfuge and effort had been futile against 
the inexorable laws of fate. He was a self- 
confessed faker now, a charlatan whose 
very life had been a lie. The wild man had 
wreaked his vengeance after all, because 
Launcelot hung his head--because, what 
would Millie say? 

**Launcelot!” 
He started. 
illusion which made 
voice behind him? He started to his feet 
and turned hastily about. No, it was more 
than memory. There was Millie, wrapped 
in a long coat, her face in the starlight very 
dim and beautiful. Launcelot felt the blood 
pounding in his temples. It would have 
been better to have gone at first, as Millie 
had suggested. He had forgotten that 

Millie could look like that. 
**Launcelot!” said Millie again. 
And with a last effort Launcelot steeled 


Was it only memory and 
him hear that faint 


| himself for the curtain of the show. 


**Miss,” said Launcelot in cold formality, 


| and yet with a tremor in his voice, “I know 


what you're going to say —that I’ve fooled 
you when I shouldn’t of. You heard what I 
said tonight, because I saw you there. I feel 
pretty bad, miss, and I can’t explain. I did 
the best I could, I guess, but maybe I bet- 
ter be going now.” 

**Wh-where are you going?” asked Millie. 

“Oh,” said Launcelot, ‘‘there’s lots of 
places for a bird like me. The county fairs’ll 
be beginning soon, and it’s the hayseeds 
that fall the hardest.” 

But she seemed oblivious 
cynicism. 

“Are you really going 
Millie gently. 

Launcelot stood up straighter and looked 
towards the stars, and he was very hand- 
some then, almost like the paper cover on 
some novel of Western romance. 

“Don’t I look it?”’ inquired Launcelot 
wearily. 

Millie noddea her bobbed head. 

“TI guess,”’ said Millie, “I'll go and get 
my grip.” 


of his 


sad 


honest?” asked 
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Launcelot raised a hand to his forehead. 

“You guess you'll what?” 

“TI guess,” said Millie, “‘that if you’re 
leaving the show that I’ll be going too.” 

Launcelot sank heavily back on his soap 
box. 

“Oh, Launcelot!” cried Millie. ‘Don’t 
you see? What you said tonight is—is 
what I’ve always thought, all the time.” 

Something in the situation appeared to 
bewilder Launcelot. He started to speak, 
stopped and started to speak again. 

“You mean,” he asked at length 
mean you always knew I was a fake? 

He was looking up at her, and as he 
looked it seemed to him that the stars were 
twinkling more rapidly, and that the wind 
blew the side-show tents in a passing merry 
way. 

“Say,” demanded Millie in horror, “ 
didn’t think I believed it, did you? 
who’s been brought up in a show!” 

Again words seemed to fail him. He was 
looking blankly into space, struggling ap- 
parently with a number of odd emotions. 

“Can you beat it?” he murmured in an 
awe-struck voice. ‘‘ Now who'd of thought 
I was a sucker too?” 

“You mustn't feel so bad about it,”’ said 
Millie, ‘‘because it was awful nice. Some 
times I used to pretend I did believe it, 
because— because you looked so handsome 
when you said it.” 

Launcelot rose slowly from his soap box. 
He felt dizzy and tired, and yet everything 
still seemed passing merry. 

“Are you going, Launcelot?” 
Millie. 

“Why, no,” said Launcelot 
“T reckon not—I reckon.” 

Millie was laughing softly, as though he 
had said something exceedingly amusing 

“Then,” said Millie, “‘let’s go over there 
and sit in the shadow—and you tell me 
some more—some more about Yahoo Pete.”’ 

A certain hopeless blankness was leaving 
Launcelot’s features, as though driven 
forth by some blinding, inspiring thought 

“Say!’’ demanded Launcelot. ‘‘ You're 
not kidding me, are you? You don’t 
mean—you don’t mean you don’t care if | 
am a fake?” 

“No artist is ever a fake,” 
reprovingly. 

And then Launcelot said a very profound 
thing, for that night he was very close to 
essential facts. 

“T guess,” said Launcelot solemnly, 
“that maybe fakes and artists are the same 
things after all.” 

He paused, looking back again at the 
twinkling stars. 

“‘Launcelot,”” said Millie, ‘it’s wonder- 
ful to know a man who really does things, 
a man from the big open spaces where men 
are men.” 

Just then, as everything was seeming ex- 
ceptionally passing fair and merry, Launce 
lot had a qualm, faint perhaps but still a 
qualm. 

“Gosh !"’ whispered Launcelot 
your old man say if he saw us now 

Millie laughed lightly and merrily 

“‘He won’t say anything any more,” an- 
swered Millie. ‘‘Didn’t you tell him you 
were the jiujitsu champion? Why, Launce- 
lot, what’s the matter?” 

Launcelot started as 
from some deep reverie. 

“Oh, nothing,”’ said Launcelot. 
nothing at all.” 

And again he seemed to hear faint music 
in his ears and merry voices calling. Again 
he had that feeling of great joyance which 
oné always feels when embarking on some 
new adventure. 

“Launcelot,”’ said Millie softly, ‘‘aren’t 
you ever going to start? Please, please tell 
me some more?”’ 

But Launcelot was laughing. For the 
first time in days he was laughing in full 
merriment and joy, and then there was a 
silence—the beatific silence of the Land of 


Bunk. 
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200 Makers of Cars and Trucks 


esigner Expected This! ,,,,, 


No one knows better than the car designer how destruc- Batteries as Standard Original 
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tive are the forces of shock, vibration, heat, cold, moisture,  acex Prestii Petes 
Acme Fulton Panhard 
dust, oil, sudden starts and jarring, crashing stops. No one “kins, ¢! Parser 
Ahrens. Fox Paterscn 
. . . . . All-Amert n Garda -cerles 
realizes more keenly the superlative importance of quality im ‘ichsimcs Gutta 
Ameri Piedmont 
| all parts of a motor car. ne os Pierce: Arvos 
LaF Great W Aetasese F 
So, when 200 builders of cars and trucks choose Willard LaPran dn R & V Knight 
of Canada - Ranier 
Threaded Rubber Batteries as standard, original equipment, it a Hatfield yen 
. j : Rountedl Hawkeye ces ’ 
means an overwhelming endorsement of Willard quality. Atco Henan ReVere 
- ; ie featin Holmes Riddle 
Ever since you’ve been driving a car you've known Willard Avery Holt Robinson 
. . . . -—— . 7 } R ck I ! 
quality, Willard stamina, Willard efficiency! You know that elmo ae wee Romer 
a Willard with Threaded Rubber Insulation will cost you less Beth tes 
“in the long run’’—and mighty little, if any, more at the start! — : 
Br J 
Now the point is: Have you nailed down your determina- i : 
tion with spikes of steel? Do you know that, when the time Can ‘ | 
1 comes, you're going to buy a Willard Battery on your own ; see 
judgment—and not be led aside by somebody who isn't going 
to have to Jive with the battery as you will? In other words, ocean ve 
CAN YOU MAKE YOUR DECISION STICK? That’s the det 
question. M 
- 
WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO M re 
. Made in Canada by the Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ont ~- ' “ - 
is — Met Piq I hes 
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WINTER AND THE COAL 
SHORTAGE 


(Continued from Page 4) 


A great many people hold the idea that 
business can go ahead as usual, even if we 
produce only just as much coal each week 
as we use. That is true only in case our 
reserve stores of coal are at hand in suffi- 
cient quantity to insure fuel safety. Sup- 
plying a nation’s fuel requirements is like 
supplying a great city with water. If the 
pipes are empty the people won’t get their 
water in a satisfactory way until the pipes 
have first been filled. In the matter of fuel 
the pipes will not be filled and the situation 
will not be easy until the country has a four 
weeks’ supply of coal on hand, or about 
35,000,000 tons. Under extremely favor- 
able conditions, with everyone busy and 
the railroads holding up their end in good 
shape, we might be able to build up ade- 
quate coal reserves in twenty weeks. 
Theoretically this might be accomplished 
in less time, for the soft-coal production in 
certain weeks during the war, and again in 
1919, was forced up to a total in excess of 
13,000,000 tons. However, as has already 
the key to the situation is 
transportation, and not mine capacity. 

At times during July and August car 
loadings on some of our railroads reached 


| figures which, if normal coal loadings had 


| have ever made. 


been added to them, would have equaled, 
if not exceeded, the best records the carriers 
We know what the na- 
tion's railroads have been able to accom- 
plish in the past, and we know what shape 
they are in today; so one would have to 
be a superoptimist to believe that we can 
pass through the coming weeks without 
encountering a car shortage. During the 
railroad strike freight service was allowed 
to deteriorate, as shippers quickly discov- 


| ered. The damage to the equipment of the 


railroads that has resulted from the strike 
will be felt for months to come. 

During the years from 1916 to 1920 
inclusive, with the exception of a few 


| months commencing in 1918 and ending in 


1919, the United States experienced a con- 
tinuous car shortage, which rose on several 
occasions to as high as 160,000 cars and 
3000 locomotives. In the meantime some 
new equipment has been purchased, but 


| the total is only a drop in the bucket com- 


| driven your haulways. 


pared with what is needed. Insufficient 
transportation facilities have caused stran- 
gulation of industry every time business 
has become active in recent years. During 
the lull in trade last year, when tens of 
thousands of railroad cars and locomotives 
should have been purchased, the railroad- 
equipment companies continued idle and 
were obliged to content themselves with 
odd jobs of repair work. Now that there is 
some evidence of a desire to add materially 
to our transportation facilities, imme- 
diately the whole country concludes that 
an improvement in railroad-construction 
work is a signal for every other line of 
business to go ahead at full speed, 


Limits on Production 


The first thing the young mining engineer 
learns is that you can’t produce coal until 
after you have laid out your mine and 
Once I knew a 
colliery superintendent who never could 
hold his job more than a year. The reason 
was that as soon as he took charge of a 
mine he set‘all the men to work mining 
coal in the chambers and other wide places 
where the cost of production per ton is very 
low. For several months he would make a 
great record, and his employers would 
think that they had at last found a real 
winner. But soon all the wide places would 
become worked out, and then this superin- 
tendent would have to turn his attention 
to extending his narrow gangways, which 
was expensive work, and the immediate 
result was a loss of tonnage and a quick 
jump in production costs. Then the coal 
company would at once discover that its 
wonderful superintendent was only a costly 
experiment, and the fellow would get fired. 

Sad to relate, our national policy here in 
Ame ‘rica is very much the same as that 


| pursued by the unwise mine superintendent. 


| the future. 


We want to dip off all the cream and rake 
in the easy money without taking care of 
We want to sell lots without 
first laying out our streets. We acknowl- 
edge that transportation facilities are in- 
adequate to take care of any expansion in 


business, and yet we aim to carry on a 
boom in industry, simultaneously with the 
reconstruction and expansion of railroad 
facilities. Such a plan means nothing more 
than a temporary boom, probably followed 
by a reaction. The whole scheme is un- 
healthy, and no one profits except profes- 
sional speculators in stocks and materials, 
who gain by taking advantage of quick 
reversals in the trend of business. The fact 
is, we can’t remedy our transportation 
deficiency and run a boom in business at 
one and the same time. 

Fortunately, this fall and winter we will 
have laid before us in practical form a clear 
lesson in the fundamentals here laid down 
that will be easily understood. Too often 
we are reluctant to accept even facts until 
the effects touch our pockets. All summer, 
because we were warm and the coal re- 
serves had not yet given out, we went 
complacently on our way, smug in the 
belief that eventually a remedy would be 
found and the situation relieved. Some 
day a clever, cruel ec onomist with no regard 
for false pride will jar our national con- 
sciousness by laying before us the plain 
facts as to the tremendous sums in com- 
mercial losses and unemployment we pay 
year after year for neglecting to construct 
and maintain an adequate transportation 
machine. Twenty years of experience have 
shown that each year we must build 4000 
miles of railroad and purchase 120,000 cars 
and 2500 locomotives in order for trans- 
portation to keep pace with the country’s 
average growth. 


Facing the Facts 


It is a lack of cars and motive power that 
has caused so many periods of high coal 
prices. It is the same thing that has neces- 
sitated the payment of cash premiums for 
the use ef cars for moving grain and other 
commodities. It is transportation deficiency 
that causes much of the profiteering, 
intermittency in employment and insta- 
bility in the coal industry. One authority 
estimates that each of our periodic trans- 
portation shortages costs the American 
people no less than a billion dollar 

It is plain, theref: re, what we must look 
forward to in the months immediately 
ahead of us. Because of the coal and rail 
strikes we shall see high prices for fuel and 
a resulting sharp upturn in the index curve 
of the cost of living. Liquidation last year 
was wholesome and in many lines of busi- 
ness fairly complete, but no thoughtful 
person has believed that the readjustment 
of wages and prices was finished and a 
proper balance in industry y restored. What 
the nation needs most is a normal produc- 
tion and low prices per unit. Inste a we are 
facing just the reverse. We are facing what 
we had in 1919—a period of limited produc- 
tion, rising prices and high profits per unit. 
Such an outcome, which now seems fairly 
certain, will not only stop further wage re 
ductions but may undo the liquidation of 
wages in many industries that have sub- 
mitted to a readjustment. 

Another factor that will have a far- 
reaching effect upon business is the 
priority order of the Government. Let no 
one doubt the need of this move by our 
Federal authorities. They know, as every- 
one should know, that there would be no 
top to coal prices at all if producers were 
left to pursue their ways without restraint. 
It is also practically certain that the 
priority measures will be continued 
throughout the winter, and nonessential 
industries may find themselves very much 
in the same positions they were in during 
the war. Even with priority rulings there 
will be bootlegging in coal, and thousands 
of consumers will be bled for whatever 
they can pay. The average coal operator 
will demand that he be permitted to try 
to recoup the losses he fh arin oes through 
the strike. The fact that coal production 
this fall may reach a total even as high as 
12,000,000 or 13,000,000 tons weekly will 
not bring prices back to normal, unless the 
whole history of the coal industry is mis- 
leading. In every case where the ave rage 
stocks of soft coal have been seriously re- 
duced there has been an upturn in prices, 
and usually a buyers’ panic, as long as 
reserves remained below a thirty days’ 
supply. During the last six years we hav 
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had high coal prices each time the average 
stocks of bituminous fell below a thirty- 
five days’ supply. 

A few months ago the whole nation was 
demanding that coal be supplied to con- 
sumers at a lower price. Now we are won- 
dering if a sufficient supply of anthracite 
and bituminous can be obtained at any cost 
Early in the summer most of the people were 
demanding that the Government keep its 
hands off; before the winter is over the ma 
jority of our citizens will be blaming the 
Government for having permitted such a 
condition to develop. All this will be i 


teresting and perhaps constructiy 





teaches the lesson that a coal strike is on« 
thing that can't be left alone for the miners 
and operators to work out a solution to 


suit themselves and in their ow? good time 
Our coa 
when it 


s the curse of the nati 


be our chief blessing Fora 
have suffered from this fuel 


blight ven having gone so far 
earct as to establish a simple 


t fact-finding commission 
s |} ' 


said, ‘‘ Leave us alone 









, a sat 

time coal prices 
at the mines have gone up. over 300 per 
‘Don’t i 
terfere with our bu iness, and “we will give 





greatest coal 
if left alone we 


pony 











is that the most 
business of the country has been divided 
into two bitter factions, one of which has 
come to depend on SUrike for its chief is 
tenance 


Each time there is 


me group 
the marke 


f greed makes 





PARASITES OF 


We have never had good business at a 
time of low coal output and we never shall 
have until someone discovers a satisfactory 
substitute for coal. Shall the will of one 
man or any group of men be permitted to 
hut down industry and distress the peo 
ple of the United States by summarily 
ordering a cessation of mining? The aims 
of John Lewis may be just as praiseworthy 
as those of his opponents, but the country 
; learning that when a man controls coal 
he rules the nation, and even the sem- 
blance of such a situation cannot possibly 
be countenanced. 

We talk about the interest of the public 

ng paramount, but in the case of fuel 
vhat have we ever done to make this a fact 
nstead of merely a pretty theory? During 
the war Americans were willing to lay down 
their lives for their country. Can it be 
that we are patriotic only in the face of a 

reign menace? Is it not yet plain that 
we are only ending strikes and not finishing 
them? Of what avail is it to us if the miners 
go to work and we stagger through the 
winter only to face another strike next 





ce a mine came near being my tomb, 
d for this reason if no other I feel a closer 
tionship to the coal fraternity 
any other business. I know what 
he miners endure, how they live, and 
me extent even what they eat and think, 
but I have never found it necessary to q 
whether the nation or the colliery 
rs had first claim to my loyalty and 
ary consideration. Furthermore, in the 
val industry I can number a thousand 
friends, with most of whom I have broke 
| ind yet I would rather lose the last 
e of them than to falter now in using 
my pen to plead for real action that will 
cure the fuel evil in America for all time 
In working for that end one is striving for 
e eventual welfare of both miners and 
»perators, though that may not be apparent 
» them now. 
ve no desire to strut as a paragon 
eousness, but I know of no more 
mple or effective way than this to bring 
home to the public and our legislators that 
the vital need of the moment is men who 
\| do what is plainly right and necessary 
ther than what is personally advanta- 
us or politically expedient. This is not 
a time to count possible votes, but an hour 
to measure needless misfortune. After the 
| industry has been cleaned up we can 
of other things. Until then business 
on a weak foundation 


tle f rela 





















r’s Note—This is the first of two articles 


The second, dealing with 
al remedie will appear in an early issue 
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Parsons on coal 
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Mer 


treasurer 


that either think the house 


I 





" and the public crazy or they are 

a very stupid lot of men. An experienced 
treasurer can usually tell whether the ticl 

are being bought for scalpers or not. As 
ti that go to 

hey have been del ivered lor : 


if 
‘ T 
to the big blocks of tickets 
brokers, t 


advance I have seer my rach 





empty be it 





dow for the fi 

In the box office we have a rack witl 
slots for every seat in the house and 
bered accordingly. The tickets are all 
placed in their proper slots and taken out 




















as they sold. The blank spaces show 
exactly | much of the house is to be 
, slencine at this rack the 
; enabled to dress his house 
1 of leaving the empty seats 
m he ¢: 
il and 
Lo were ld 
of te 1 ne wi 
or eve row n the r 
an th, mear I } 
ion 1 } practice of 
selling out er advar par 
ticularly } the treasure he ma 
is to we the u 
ind take the hard 
always tl we are 
it 1f we say there 
f you'll come back at eight o'clock 


tonight there might be something,” I say 
to them. 

“Yes, I know; they'll come back from 
the speculators by then.” 

And they are right. 
patrons come at eight 
They have bee 


Frequently wise 
clock and get good seats 





returned, according to agreement between 
the management and the brokers. That 
doesn't make life easy for the treasurer 
It doesn’t make the theater very popular 
with the publie either 
There are thousands of people in New 
ind in other large cities who love the 
ater but have simply quit trying to see 
»ws because of the difficulty, the expense 
i the unpleasantness in getting tickets. 
And the strange part of it—the incon- 
ceivable part—is that the producers know 
and still do not stop it. They don’t 
ckel out of the system. I am 
juite sure that they lose a lot of money. 
Despite the increase in ticket speculation 
and the selling of blocks of seats in advance 
to brokers the profits are no greater—not 
at, | believe, as when a person could 
me to the box office and buy tickets for 
the performance that very afternoon or 
‘ ing. In the old days the merit of the 
| 


yw alone determined the first week’s sal 








ot altogether true now 





tri people as we is the pul 

yw that I speak the trutl Most e! 
have agreed with me | te that the 
" le bu es eing lermined | 
} disease whicl is f od it But 
they won’t do anything to correct it hey 
have lost their nerve Some of the ounger 

ones never had ar 

The enormou 10ss t the theaters In 
money and good will i ) apparent that a 
child can see it Right near our theater is 
the office of a -~called ticket excl inge 


This place is equipped with fourteen tele 
phones, and six well-paid men are required 
to conduct the business. The rental of that 
} 


place is twelve thousand dollars a year 
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(Continued from Page 103 
That is but one. There are dozens of them 
in New York. Two that I know of pay 
fifteen thousand dollars rent. 

In overhead expense alone I would say 
that these concerns have a collective outlay 
of around a million dollars a year. On top 
of that they must have quite a profit. 

Now who pays that? The public of 
course. And who loses it? The theaters of 
course, 

If that expense, that useless expenditure 
of money, was stopped I believe the thea- 
tergoing population would be nearly dou- 
bled in a season. That would mean that 
most of the money wasted on parasites 
would go into the box offices and that more 
people would be able to enjoy shows 

Let me explain by incident: A neighbor 


of ours came to the house one night —my 
| home, I mean—and asked what were the 


best shows. 

This neighbor had but twenty dollars 
to spend on shows. A lot of families in 
New York set aside so much every season 
for their theatergoing. 

“We can’t go but two or three times,” 
our neighbor explained, ‘‘and we want to 
be sure and see the best ones.’ 

For that twenty dollars they could see 
four shows. But-for the parasites, tickets 
could be brought down to reasonable price 
and they could see six or seven shows. 
Meney that went to the speculators, in 
other words, would go into the box offices. 
| have preached this time and time again 
to house owners and producers. They all 
igree with me, shake their heads wisely, 
but they go right out and deliberately put 
themselves in the hands of the speculators 
again. 

No money lender ever had a stronger 
grip on a workingman than these ticket 
agencies have on the managers and pro- 
ducers. And, believe me, they exact their 
pound of flesh. 

To say that they don’t know how to stop 
the practice is silly. Anybody knows how 
to stop it. Don’t sell them the tickets; 
that’s all. 

Out in Chicago there is one theater that 
does not sell to speculators. It has made a 
tremendous success, is most popular with 
the public. The owners set about sincerely 
to stop the practice and they stopped it in 
two weeks. They had the nerve. At that 
theater the public has come to know that 
it can go to the box office and get tickets 
if they are not already sold And— the 
biggest victory of all— patrons have a feel 
ing that when the treasurer tells them 
certain seats are sold he is telling the truth 
If that theater can instill confidence in the 
public why can't others? 


The Old Patron’s Lament 


Not far from this theater there is a 
house which deals with speculators just a 
is done in New York. The profits of the 
reformed theater are 20 per cent greater 
than those of the house burdened with 
parasites. 

Even a fairly good show—not a big hit 
does well in the house in which the publi 
has confidence. The public had rather go 
there to an ordinary show than be bothered 
with the unpleasantness and expense of 
getting seats for a big hit 

One or two theaters in New York have 
tried to follow the example of the Chicago 
theater but have not been successful. No 
one theater could do it in New York be- 
cause of the pressure from several sources 
But as I have said, any five big producers 
could get together and stop speculation in a 
week or two if they really wanted to. 

Having spent all my life in show busines 
I love it. I have a sentiment about it 
I don’t like to stand back of that ticket 
window and lie to people whom I have seen 
grow up from boys and flappers to middle 
aged men and women. 

An old patron came to the window not 
long ago. There was nothing downstairs, 
but I told him to come back that night at 
eight o'clock He did so and I was abl 
to give him his choice of six seats in the 
fifth row 

“So it’s come to that, has it?” he re- 
marked. ‘“‘The tickets are sent up there 
to the agencies and held out so that the 
broker can make an extra fifty cents a 
ticket. If they can't do anything, then you 
let the regular customers have thera at the 
regular price.” 

To this man I had to admit the truth of 
such a condition 

That I consider about the last word in 
disregard for the real patrons of the theater 
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Nevertheless, it is done in New York every 
day. The parasites don’t even have to 
take a chance now! 

An old excuse offered to the public has 
been that if the ticket agencies want to 
buy the seats there is no reason why they 
shouldn’t have them as well as anybody 
else, especially, as it is argued, when they 
are a convenience to the public 

The big bulk of the public doesn’t know, 
though, that in most cases these agencies 
have the privilege of returning a good per 
centage of their tickets if they do not sell 
them, a privilege that the patron does not 
enjoy. They play asure-thing game. Som« 
brokers buy the tickets outright, but as a 
rule they have the privilege of some retur? 

Though this evil system was originally 
thought out by some fellows who wanted 
to make money, its development was made 
possible by the grasping, sure-thing policy 
of a few producers. Fearing to take a 
chance on production, and having no bank 
roll, they preferred to take a cash advances 
from the brokers, letting them take the 
risk— and the profits. 


The Brokers’ Point of View 


If a play looks good on its try-out per 
formances prior to opening in New Y 
a ticket-brokerage company goes to 
manager and makes a proposition to ti 
over, we'll say, 25 per cent of the house or, 
maybe, 50 per cent of the choice seats 

“IT don't like to do that,’’ my own boss 
said to the ticket broker the first time he 
faced the situation. “It doesn’t seem 
fair toward the public.” 

“Never mind about the public,” the 
broker suggested. ‘“‘How much are you it 
so far?” 

“We are in around thirty thousand dol- 
lars.” 

*‘And you have a big pay roll 

The boss nodded, showing pla ly 
apprehension in case the show flopped 

“All right,”’ said the broker. ‘‘I’! 
enough seats now to guarantee you t 
thousand. And you can have the 
now ‘sg 

That was quite a temptation. The 
fell 

On those tickets there was a 30 per cer 
return privilege. It was never used, though, 
because the show was a hit 

Right there is the main trouble. New 
producers some old ones are too 
to take a chance. The ticket brokers 
the risk for them and get well paid 
stead of a mere anchor to windward tl 
have become a mainsail for the busine 

I have several personal friends among 
the ticket brokers Some of them are 
mighty fine fellows and good business men 
They do not consider themselves gouging 
speculators. Really they are not. I have 
tried to get their point of view Many 


them sincerely consider themselves 


right benefit to the theater and to 
public It is easy for a man to get 
viewpoint when he’s doing well in 
ness. The trouble is that the whole s 
is fundamentally wrong 

Well-to-do citizens often take the 
the brokers when the subject comes up for 
discussion. Visitors particularly appreciate 
them, insisting that the charge of fifty 
cents for service is not excessive I eve 
have had theatrical producers argue that 
the theater could not operate successfully 
without them. That is simply shortsighted- 
ness 

It is just as easy for the resident New 
Yorker to go to the box office and buy 
tickets as it is for him to go to a brokerage 
office, except that he has no confidence in 
the box office. 

To analy ze, though Whom are these 
accommodating brokers working for 
theater, the public or themselves? 
answer is obvious 

“Tf it were not for the ticket agencies,” 
a patron said to me the other night, ‘I 
should never be able to go to a show.” 

I hear that often. The willingness of the 
publi to accept the yoke is one of the odd 
features of the situation 

‘You see,”’ went on this man, “I come 
here for a ticket and you haven’t anything 
I haven't time to run from one theater to 
the other. I merely step in a broker’s place 
If he hasn’t tickets for one show he can tell 
me of another good one for which he has 
the tickets. By paying fifty cents I am 
saved the trouble of running around.” 

On the surface that sounds logical—for 
a moment. But suppose there were no 
brokers’ offices? Why, the man very likely 

Continued on Page 109 
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New Discoveries Make it Possible to 
Counteract Tooth Decay 


By W. M. RUTHRAUFF, A.B., A.M. 


4 a NOTICE :—Mr. Ruthrauff is the inventor of one of the most widely used and advertised tooth pastes in the world. Owing to differences with associates in the « ompany which manuta 





tures that product, a division of interests was made in 1919, which left him free to develop a new product on which he had been working, and to organize his own company. M 




















| Ruthrauff announces his new invention, ACIDENT, which not only quickly removes the film, without injury to the teeth, but calcifies the teeth Normally, the saliva caicihes the 
\ r . ; 

J teeth, by which process decalcification (tooth decay) is counteracted. Tooth decay occurs when the saliva is deficient in calcifying properties. ACIDENT is the first product designed 

: to supplement the saliva in its calcifying action as a means of counteracting tooth decay, and is protected by basic United States Chemical Letters Patent 
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Tooth Building and Repairing Why Teeth Decay During Pregnancy 


Function of Saliva 


ee ee ae ae ' Compelled to Abandon Free Samples 


} wast pare eel ay Ste ae w Experiments with Artificial Saliva 


W. M. RUTHRAUFF COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, US A 
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he Heat is there— - 
Why not use it?” 








These manufacturers provide 
the utmost in closed car com 
fort by equipping with genuin« 
Perfection Heaters without ex- 
tra charge. 


Cold Days Are Coming— ~ 
Will Your Car Be Warm? soon 
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ISE motorists who are buying new closed cars Pieie 1 
are looking forward to the cold days to come. Dorris 
These buyers are choosing their cars from the many Dont 
makes which provide, without extra charge, the as ee 
sured comfort and satisfaction of Perfection Heaters. ee 
The continuous dependability of Perfection Heaters = 
is not a matter of chance but the result of scientific Gardr 
development. Twelve years’ experience and a splendid 
organization which devotes all its energies to heater 
production assure dependable equipment. 








Every Perfection Heater is tested and guaranteed perfect in 
workmanship and free from leaks, rattles and any other 
faults which may occur in a less carefully made product. 


Owners of cars which are not heater equipped can enjoy 
the ‘comfort and safety of Perfection Heaters by having one 
installed at their dealer’s or garage now. The added com 
fort this heater brings on one cold day will more than repay 
you for the small installation cost. 





Dealers Perfection Heaters ar 


heating equipment Write or wire 


PERFECTION 








MOTOR CAR 


; pipette — 
The Perfection Heater & Manufacturing Co. 
6545 Carnegie Avenue oe se Cleveland, Ohio 


Vanufactured in Canada by 
Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co., Ltd., Londen, Ont. 














Continued from Page 106) 
would be able to get a seat at most any 
show that he selects. 

This very system also makes it possible 
for the broker to force one show at the ex- 
pense of another. If he has invested a lot 
of advance money in a certain production 
he will naturally see that tickets to it are 
sold first. 

I am not peaching on the business or ex- 
posing any secrets that are not supposed to 
be discussed. I am no sorehead. I love my 
It’s the only one I know. We 
fight the question out in our offices every 
day. It goes on in every theatrical business 
office in New York. 

There are a few wise and farseeing men 
in the theatrical business. They are not 
all small, grasping peddlers of amusement. 
These men with vision know what is 
coming and they feel keenly the gradual 
divorcement of their patrons. They have 
fought speculators and have favored the 
laws to squelch them. In the meantime 
the brokerage system has slipped up on 
them. 

A few of these men have experimented 
with schemes to stop the practice. They 
have refused to sell to anybody except at 
the box office. A lot of them do not need the 
advance money of the speculators, but 
the whole business has become so involved 
with the system that they cannot escape it. 
They cannot do it alone 

A well-known producer put on a show 
last year and refused to do business with 
anybody who did not come direct to the 
box office. As a result the brokers forced 
the other shows. It was impossible to make 
the public believe that a theater in New 
York was really on the level. 

The psychology of the thing is a sort of 
disease. For years there has been an under 
current belief in some of the big cities that 
nothing can be accomplished except with 
a little graft on the side. It took several 
years, for instance, to convince violators of 
automobile speed laws that the mere fact 
of their knowing somebody in politics or 
public office would not keep them from 
being fined. 

Some of the very wealthiest New Yorkers 
are the strongest supporters of the ticket- 
brokerage system. They have their own 
brokers and are able to get tickets to any 
show whenever they want to. As money 
means nothing to them, naturally they are 
in favor of a system that is personally con- 
venient. They don’t realize, though, that 
they are knocking out hundreds of people 
who are not able to give big parties but 
imply want to see a good show. 


business 





Ain Expensive Party 


There was one show in New York—an 
enormous success—to which good seats 
cost five dollars each. To get them was next 
to impossible despite the high price. A 
friend of mine from Chicago came to towr 
on a visit. His wife brought several girls 
with her. Upon arrival the party was aug- 
mented until it numbered twelve. A theater 
party was suggested. Naturally, the girls 
picked out the high-priced show 

The Chicago man, a wealthy building 
contractor, came to me for help in getting 
the tickets. He had been unable to locate 
more than two at any of the agencies. 

I went with him to see a broker at one of 
the hotels, a man who formerly had been a 
theater treasurer. He assured me that he 
didn’t have a thing. I explained the di- 
lemma to him and asked as a personal 
favor that he do something 

**Well, come back at 7:30 tonight. I'll 
do my best, but it is a big order.” 

The contractor went back and got the 
tickets. The broker had communicated 
with all the other brokers with whom he 
worked on friendly terms and had been 
able to deliver the goods—get the seats to- 
gether. In addition to the fifty-cent service 
charge on each ticket he got a liberal fee 
from the contractor. Those twelve tickets 
cost more than a hundred dollars. 

My Chicago friend thinks the ticket 
agency a great thing. Why shouldn’t he? 
He forgets, though, that such a premium 
on tickets makes a good show out of the 
question for ordinary people, even if the 
tickets were available. The immediate 
families of the performers in that show 
could not get tickets to save their lives. 

“Our New York life depends upon out- 
siders to keep it pepped up by their spend- 
ing,” a broker said to me. ‘‘What would 
happen to the visitor if he couldn’t get tick- 
ets from the hotel agency? He doesn’t pay 
a cent more than would be his tip for having 
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the head porter buy his railroad tickets. I 
can't see the difference.” 

“But,”’ I pointed out to him,’ ‘‘when he 
buys his railroad ticket he is not making 
it hard for others who want to go on that 
train. If there were no agency offices any of 
those visitors could write to the box office 
in advance and get their tickets. They did 
that in the old days.” 

There is something in the argument that 
the broker’s office is a sort of exchange. It 
really is a convenience to’have a list of all 
the shows in front of you so that you have 
an alternative in case tickets cannot be se- 
cured to a certain show. In fact, there are 
hundreds of people who have no particular 
choice as to attractions. Any good one 
will do them. 

A system just as convenient to the pub- 
lic could be arranged, I believe, by the 
theaters if the managers would only get 
together. They could have a central ex- 
change, in addition to the regular box 
offices, just as the railroads do. It would be 
a convenience to both the public and the 
theaters, and there would be no extra charge. 

If the brokers are able to organize such 
an institution at the expense of the theaters 
and the public the producing managers 
certainly could. Aside from the conven- 
ience to all hands concerned it would put 
many wabbly shows on their feet. If the 
community interest was sincere the big 
producers could help out many a weak 
brother with an advance 


Scalpers and Their Diggers 


The statement is frequently made among 
show people that if they did stop the sale of 
tickets to brokers it would be impossible to 
keep them out of the hands of the gouging 
speculators—the buzzards. That's 
ishness. Most any treasurer can spot the 
diggers people who buy for the s« alpers 
if he really wants to 

I have been a treasurer for many years 
and I think I know what I am talking 
about In that Chicago theater that I 
spoke of the house manager and the treas- 
urer killed off the diggers in two weeks 

Of course we shall always be bothered to 
a certain extent by the conniving treasurer 
He is but human, after all. With nearly 
everybody else picking up a little graft he 
doesn’t see why he shouldn't get in while 
the getting is good. The treasurers have 
little chance of getting any pickings from 
the tickets that go to the brokers, but they 
can go strong with the scalpers. 

In a smaller way the gouging speculator, 
the bandit of the show business, takes more 
chances than do the big brokers. In case of 
no sales he has to eat his tickets, as we say 
in the profession. A broker never has to 
eat ’em—that is, he never has to destroy 
tickets that he has been unable to sell. His 
financial arrangements with the bosses pro- 
vide for turning them back and giving the 
public a chance at the last minute. If any- 
body is stuck it is the theater 

The scalpers work in many ways. Fre- 
quent repetitions of their clever s« hemes, 
though, soon make it comparatively easy 
for the wise treasurer to recognize the 
stamp 1 
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The diggers employed are mostly 
shopgirls, stenographers, telephone girls 
and messenger boys. They often get a fee 
as high as a dollar for buying two seats at 
the box office. 

A weakness of these girls is that they all 
think in the same way. Often they will 
write a note on the lette rhead of the firm 
for which they work, asking for the tickets, 
and present this at the box office’ I have 
seen eight of these same letterheads come 
into the office in a single day. 

One day I got a telephdéne call from a 
Mr. So-and-So, saying that he would send 
a messenger boy for a couple of ticket A 
few minutes later another prominent citizen 
called and made the same suggestion. 

“What is your telephone number?” I 
asked, smelling a mouse ‘I'll let you 
know in a few minutes.”’ 

Oddly enough we got a half dozen more 
telephone calls within two hours. All came 
from the same number. I questioned the 
messenger boys, and all came from the 
same address. That work was so coars¢ 
to be laughable. 

Now a treasurer, looking for a little easy 
pickings, would have tipped that man off to 
come to the box office in person and slip the 
fees to him instead of scattering the tip 
around promiscuously. 

No matter how careful we may be, there 
will always be a little of that kind of specu 
lation. There is nothing to prevent a per- 
son selling his seats if he finds he cannot go 
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Easiest to Install 


An “American” Pulley may be mounted 
anywhere on your line without stripping 
or otherwise disturbing the shaft. The 
““American’’ Pulley divides; each half is 
then placed in position and, by a simple 
tightening of bolts, you secure a steel 
pulley which grips the shaft so tightly 
that no amount of reasonable service can 
loosen it 


A tremendons saving of time and labor. 


Write for our book, ‘‘Getting Maximum 
Pulley Efficiency.”’ It explains why nearly 
six million ‘“‘American”’ Pulleys are now 
in operation, here and abroad. Your 
copy will be mailed at once 


The American Pulley Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AKE certain that your 
vacuum cleaner is one 
of yeneral usefulness. 


Such is the Sweeper-Vac. It not only 
cle ins rugs, carpets and hardwood 
floors, but it also thoroughly frees tap- 
estry and upholstery from dust, tresh- 
ens mattresses and tufted furniture, 
easily cleans walls, ceilings and hangings, 
and performs in minutes cleaning, 
sweeping and dusting tasks that usually 
require hours of hard work. 

You will soon discover why the Sweeper Vac 
is known as two complete cleaners in one. It 
gives you two distinct types of cleaning —by 
powerful suction alone, or by powerful suction 
plus the gentle sweeping action of its motor 
drive n brush 

The correctly speeded motor driven brush is 
necessary to thoroughly ind quickly remove 
threads and lint If you wish the powerful 
suction alone, as when housecleaning attach 
ments are to be used, stop the brush by simply 
MOVINS the convenient lever 

Remember, the Su eeper-Vac with motor dris 
en brush is two complete machines in one, 
which coupled with its ease of operation, 
turdy construction and design make it truly 


he cleaner for every housecleaning task. 
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to the show. There is no such thing as guar- 
anteeing the absolute honesty of all treas- 
urers. A few complaints would soon check 
them, though, if the boss was really in 
earnest. 

These sealpers get soaked hard some- 
times and have to eat a lot of tickets for 
which they pay big money. It happened at 
the World’s Series baseball games. They 
had tried to figure on that as they do on the 
theaters, and found themselves all wrong. 

Hearing that tickets for the opening 
games were selling for twenty dollars, and 
more, these boys stepped in and set their 
diggers to work. On the second day of the 
series the public, feeling that it was impossi- 
ble to get tickets, stayed away by the hun- 
dreds. Ticket speculators were offering 
tickets for sale at the last minute at half 
price, preferring to take that much loss 
rather than eat them all, 

But tickets sold by those methods are so 
few that they don’t amount to much. It i: 
the fellow who buys them in bulk weeks in 
advance that is hurting the whcle business. 
And, mind you, they could not buy them 
unless those who run the shows were in 
league with them. Don’t forget that. 

I was treasurer in one theater where the 
management was saved financially at the 
start of a play by selling the higher-priced 
seats in advance to ticket brokers, only to 
face failure later by being unable to dis- 
pose of the balcony seats. The lower floor 
was always filled, the balcony alwaysempty. 

That very situation made possible the 
cut-rate ticket brokers. That feature of the 
show business, by the way, has grown into 
a powerful institution. Many shortsighted 
producers and house managers will tell you 
that the cut-rate business has been of big 
help in that it has helped take up the slack 
That is to say, tickets are sold for half price 
that otherwise would never be sold at all 

Just the same, I consider it a parasitical 
practice gnawing at the show business that 
is as bad as the ticket-brokerage busine 
if not worse It all goes back to the same 
thing: It is an extra tentacle put out to 
hold the timid showman in a tighter clutch 
He can’t get away 

You see, if the tickets were not sold out 
to the spec ulators in the first place the pub 
lic would be free to come to the box office 
and get the best seats available. They would 
understand the situation 

It has now come to pass that the average 
theatergoer has no idea that he can get a 
first-floor ticket without going to a broker 
or a gouger. It is equally difficult for him to 
helieve that he can get a balcony or gallery 
seat without going to the cut-rate dealer. 


Cut-Rate Ticket Sales 


The theater is squeezed both ways, all 
because managers feel that they must have 
a little money in advance. Those who are 
strong-kneed cannot take a chance on hold- 
ing aloof, because they would lose money 
while trying to make the public understand 
that it was unnecessary to buy tickets from 
agencies. ‘These brokerage offices, you 
know, have a sign up every night showing 
a list of first-« lass attractions. If the name 
of a certain show is not there the public 
gets the idea that it is not a success. In fact 
they might never hear of it at all. This 
applies to the ticket brokers. 

If the name of a show does not appear on 
the board at a cut-rate ticket office, that is 
an indication that it is a success. The the- 
atergoers, looking for bargains, simply wait 
until it does appear. Sooner or later it 
will be there. 

The men who first saw the opportunity 
of disposing of the unoccupied theater 
seats at a cheaper price have grown into 
near-millionaires by their cut-rate system. 

This practice is very little known outside 
of New York, as it can operate on a big 
scale only where shows have long runs 
or try to have. I remember very well when 
it started. A fellow well known for working 
new schemes around New York came to 
see our manager one day. He asked about 
how many tickets in the balcony were 
being sold. As a matter of fact we were not 
selling any. 

“I'll take a hundred of them at half 
price,” he suggested. ‘You might as well 
get that as nothing.” 

With that he started a cut-rate sale. 
Having bought a dollar-and-a-half seat for 
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seventy-five cents he offered it for sale at 
one dollar. The public was suspicious at 
first, but the news soon spread. It was a 
bonanza. 

A few years later this same man, now 
grown rich, came in one day, very indig- 
nant. 

“A guy has opened a cut-rate office 
down the street,”’ he said. ‘‘What do you 
know about that? Yes, and he’s got the 
nerve to offer your tickets for sale. Can 
you beat that for gall?” 

“Yes, I sold him a hundred in the bal- 
cony,”’ I said. 

“Well, if that ain’t nerve! Can you beat 
it? Another guy opening a cut-rate busi- 
ness right in my section.” 

He insisted that I refuse to sell this new 
man any more. I laughed at him and re- 
marked that we would sell to anybody who 
wanted them, a hundred at a time 


Buying the Whole House 


Hie went to the manager and had a long 
talk. The next day I got orders not to sell 
any more tickets to the new cut-rate! 
This man had grown so financially strong 
that he had advanced the manager five 
thousand dollars. He took over the entire 
balcony. He soon put the new competitor 
out of business. 

I am told that a cut-rate ticket seller 
now keeps a big bank roll in an uptowr 
bank for the purpose of manipulating loar 
and corners on tickets. And he sells them to 
the public at a little more than half price! 

Isn't that an indication that theater 
prices are too high? 

As a result of this new deve lopmer t our 
baleonies at the beginning of a new show 
are often nearly empty. The public wait 
until the price of the tickets comes down: 
waits for them to get into the hands of the 
cut-rater 

One of our most powerful producers had 
a show running on Forty-second Street for 
ix months. Toward the end of the run he 
let it be known that the how w tld close 
in two weeks. When the ree pts of a show 
drop below five thousand dollars a week, 
as a rule, it has to close because there would 
not be enough money in it for the hous« 
hat show, | remember, got 75 per cent of 
the receipts, and the house 25. A theater, 
you know, is seldom owned by the producer 
of the show It is rented on a percentage 
basis 

Into the office of th is big producer walked 
the cut-rate man. 

“| hear you are goir cl in two 
weeks he said rhe producer nodded 

( for 


nk that how ougnt to be go 
ee or four weeks more,”” sugge 
cut-rater. “It’s a shame to close 

“Can't keep it going if it doe 
money,’ the producer informed him 
got to get five thousand a week or more, or 
t go.”’ 

“All right; when you get ready to close 
turn the house over to me and I'll pay you 
six thousand a week for the show for four 
weeks. If you think I don’t mean it here is 
the twenty-four thousand dollars.” 

The sight of the money had its effect. 
The whole house was turned over to him 
An ordinary ticket shaver was running one 
of the best-known theaters in New York. 
How is that for a tribute to art? 

The cut-rater put his own treasurer in 
the box office and sold as many tickets as 
he could at the regular price. All the rest 
he put on sale at his cut-rate offices. He 
cleaned up. He did so well that he contin- 
ued the odd run for six or seven weeks. 

Now there’s a funny situation for you 
This man offered you seats at the box office 
for the regular price. If a patron didn’t like 
it he could go around the corner and get 
them from the same concern at a little more 
than half price. What is the public to be- 
lieve? Can you blame people for being 
suspicious? Can you blame them for think- 
ing the cut-rate man a helpful public insti- 
tution? 

“If the cut-rate fellows can sell tickets 
at a lower price,”’ a reporter asked me the 
other day, ‘“‘why couldn't the house sell 
the tickets at a lower price and make the 
money?” 

“Why, because,” I explained to him, 
“‘we would never be able to get a show 
started at the regular price. The public 

Continued on Page 113 
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Over A Million | 
en Have Proved It! %& 


That Wearplus Ties—the new idea in neckwear— 4 
look better, wear longer, and are bigger value for 
their cost than any other four-in-hands. Ask 
the men who have worn a Wearplus—and gone 
back to their dealer’s for more! 


The Tie Without Flannel Lining, 
Padding or Wadding 


We've replaced the bulky flannel lining by double quality 
and quantity silk, cut and folded the exclusive Wearplus 
way. A hand-tailored tie! A neatly-knotting, smoothly- 
sliding, snugly-setting tie that wears long, is slow to wrinkle 
and presses out like new. 


A double value tie—because only high-grade silks have 
the life and strength to permit making the Wearplus way. 
Your haberdasher is showing some exclusive new fall pat- 
terns in Wearplus. Look them over. Note the prices: 
Blue Label Brown Label 


Wearplus, Jr., for boys, 8-15 years 
1.00 1.50 


Red Label 75 cents 


Look for the Wearplus Trade-Mark and maker's guarantee on each tie 


STANDARD NECKWEAR COMPANY 


NEW YORK I 
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VACUUM CLEANER 





O the perfection of the new model Eureka, 
there could be no stronger tribute than the 
amazing popularity it so immediately achieved. 


The previous Eureka model was the winner of 
five International Grand Prize Awards of 
excellence. Yet so marked is the superiority of 
the present model, that almost 100,000 have 
been purchased since its introduction a few 
months ago, bringing the total of Eureka 
owners to over 600,000. 


The new model picks up surface litter with 
amazing ease; it quickly removes every trace 
ot deeply embedded dirt. It cleans beneath low 
beds, in awkward corners, and against base- 
boards. Its attachments are easily connected 
and remarkably efficient. It is light, attractive, 
admirably constructed, and moderately priced. 
Ask the dealer nearest you for a free demon- 
stration. Write us if you do not know his name. 


Eureka Vacuum CLEANER Company, Detroit, U.S. A 
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» are well covered.” 

“Which is unfortunate t part lla?! 
instance,” Carver r narked “Yi i ve 
stepped into it up to the armpit I had 
been wondering how to help you avoid serv 
ng ten years for something you 1. Now 
I’m wondering if you won't ge twent 
years for something you didn’t. Did 1 
happen of the little event up it 
Wharton 

“T’ve heard of the place,” said Bart 


the rule 


What did?” 


Carver told him, and Bart nodded as he 
listened The black frown once more 
stamped his face 

‘And we know who it was,” Bart said 
“But I hope they don’t get caught. N 
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AERIOLA SENIOR 


Pri r $65 


ad jo inthe = 
- farmer’s home 


HEN the day’s work of the farmer is 

done, the Radiola now brings the city 
to his living room. No longer need there be 
a feeling of isolation on the farm. 

The whole family may now enjoy concerts, trav- 
elogs, lectures, fashion talks, church services, and 
occasionally even complete vaudeville acts and shows. 

With proper Radiola amplification units, radio 
parties may be given even in the barn, where the 
young folks can dance to the music from America’s 
famous orchestras. 

if the farmer is located within easy distance of a 
broadcasting station he may use an inexpensive crystal 
Radiola. For greater distances a vacuum tube set will 
be more satisfactory. The Radiola is especially useful 
to the farmer for receiving market and weather reports 
from government and private broadcasting stations. 
It may pay for itself many times over in this alone. 


There's a Radiola jo every purse” 


c 
—from $18 to $350 


Set, be sure to buy the book “Radio 


aedier s 


¢ purchasing any Radu 


s the Home” at your Price 35¢, or write direct to 


Radi cote Corporation 


erica 
s partment District Office 


233 Broadway 10 So. La Salle Se. 
New York City Chicago, Il. 


| tween brothers 





| thought it all over now and made his de- 





He spoke unconcernedly to reassure the 


| girl, for she was nearer the breaking point 


than he had ever seen her. Her habitual 


| self-control had broken down. 


“You know he'll never forget,” she said. 
“But I can’t have that—a shooting be- 
don't you see? Not that 
Noll really is a brother, but people will 
always think of it that way. I wish some- 
thing had happened to Noll before I ever 
saw him—just for what he’s done to dad 
and Bart. I’m wicked enough to wish him 
dead: he should be: he’s not fit to live 
But Bart mustn't do it. He'd never live it 
down.” 

She spoke disjointedly, her voice high- 
pitched and unnatural. Carver vaulted 
the corral bars and laid an arm about her 
shoulders. 

“Sho! That'll all pass 
easily. ‘Bart wouldn’t—not 
thought it over. He's excited 
now.” 

She knew that he spoke only to quiet her 
fears; that he himself lacked the convic- 
tions which he expressed 

**He’s not excited,” she insisted. ‘‘He’s 

j 


off,”” he said 
after he'd 
about it 


cision, Oh, anything but that! It’s the 
one worst thing I can think of. There must 
be some way. Honestly, Don, I couldn't 
stand that after all the other things the 
name of Lassiter has been linked with.” 

“Then we'll put a stop to it,” he said 
“We'll just fix it so he can’t.” 

She noted the charge in his voice. He 
was no longer speaking merely to reassure 
her. This knowledge exerted a quieting 
effect. She someway had vast confidence 
that Carver would find a way out. Bart's 
quiet insistence had terrified her, but 
Carver had thought of some means to dis- 
suade him 

“I'll be riding on into Oval Springs now,” 
he said. ‘‘Meantime you put your mind 
at ease.” He drew her to him and wher 
she made a motion of dissent he gave her 
shoulders a little shake. “‘ Right now,” he 
insisted a trifle roughly, and she lifted her 
face to him 

“You promise you won't let him?” she 
implored 

He stood looking down at her with a 
queer little smiles 

“Rest easy,” he sa 
tract to that effect 

He dropped the corral bars and a mo- 
ment later she watched him ride off through 
the night toward Oval Springs 


} “oy” 
a i 


| take a con- 


xT 

MMHE atmosphere of Oval Springs reeked 

of new lumber and fresh paint. A dozen 
business buildings were being hastily cor 
structed and new houses were started daily 
in the residence district of the towr 

Carver strolled down the main street. 
Shafts of light, emanating from store fronts, 
splashed across the board sidewalk and 
relieved the gloom of the street. Scores of 
horses stood at the hitch rails. The blare of 
a mechanical piano sounded from an oper 
doorway, accompanied by the serape of 
boots and clank of spurs. The shrill laugh 
ter of a dance-hall girl rose momentarily 
above the din. From another door there is 
sued the clinking of glassware at the bar and 
drunken voices raised in song; the smooth 
purr of the roulette wheel and the profes 
sional drone of lookout and croupier The 
new county seat was a wide open tow: 

Carver visited one place after the next 
in search of Noll Lassiter. He discovered 
him in a saloon near the end of the street, 
but the man he sought was in the center 
of a group near the bar. Carver nodded, 
but did not join them. What he had to 
say to Noll must be imparted when there 
were no others to hear 

Noll was discoursing af some length to 
his companions, and at the sight of Carver 
he raised his voice with palpable intent to 
include Carver in the circle of his hearers; 
wherefore Carver listened 

“They hadn’t no business to throw me 
in,” Noll stated aggrievedly. “I ask you 
now! Of course, Crowfoot and Alf Well- 
man never was any special friends of mine, 
but they had no call to lock me up.” 

“This may prove worth while. He's 
anxious to have me get it,’’ Carver decided, 
and as the case was restated he gathered 
the cause of Noll’'s grievance 

Two days before, in midafternoon, the 
two Lassiters had become openly con- 
spicuous and Noll had indulged in target 
practice in the street; whereupon Crowfoot, 
acting town marshal, had declared that 
such sports were out of season during the 
daylight hours, and with the help of the 
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sheriff had conducted the two Lassiters to 
the county jail—that structure serving also 
as a city prison—where they had languished 
till noon of the present day. Their urgent 
representations, delivered verbally to ac- 
quaintances who had chanced to pass the 
jail during the morning, had resulted in 
their release at noon. 

“The alibi club is Carver 
told himself. ‘It’s real accommodating of 
Noll to stage a monologue just to deceive 
me. It’s cleared up some points I was hazy 
on. The town marshal, the sheriff and his 
deputies are still trailing with the. old 
crowd. It works out like this: Wellman 
and Crowfoot jail the two Lassiters in view 
of the populace. After nightfall the twe 
prisoners depart by the back stairs and 
make a hard ride to some point near Whar 
ton, hole up there till afternoon and raid 
the bank, hide out again till after dark and 
make another hard ride back to Oval 
Springs. They’re safe in jail before dawn. 
This morning they comment through the 
bars to pedestrians passing the jail. A per- 
fect alibi—unless Noll overacts his part and 
talks himself into trouble.” 

He mused further on the subject as he 
waited for Noll to detach himself from the 
group 
“This deal signifies that eve 
the sheriff's office is cutting in with the 
boys,”” he reflected. ‘‘Wellman has ap 
pointed the two Ralston brothers deputies 
in addition to Freel. The fourth party in 
that Wharton hold-up was likely one of the 
Ralston boys.”’ 

Noll eventually ntoved toward the door, 
but the others accompanied him. Carver 
followed them out and called to Noll 

‘Just a minute,” he said. “I have a bit 
of news to impart.” 

Noll turned back and stood facing him, 
while the others halted a few feet away 
Carver lowered his voice so his words would 
not reach them. 

“You've tried for me twice,” he 
“From now on it’s reversed.” 

“What d’you mean?” Noll demanded 

“That I’m going into action the next 
time you loom up anywhere within range,’ 
Carver stated. ‘I’m just telling you s« 
that you'll know how to act the next time 
we meet tight soon after we next sight 
each other there'll be one of us absent from 
human affairs.” 

The group on the sidewalk saw nothing 
unusual in this interview a low 
voiced conversation between two acquaint- 


in session,” 


ry man round 


said 


merely 


ances 

*Absent!”’ Noll repeated 
will be you!” 

““Maybe,”’ Carver assented, ar 
off up the street 

He spent the night at the hotel, and in the 
morning sought the deputy United States 
marshal whose posse guarded against the 
destruction of railroad property and the 
consequent interference with the delivery 
of the United States mail 

“You helped me into this job,’” Mattison 

‘Now it’s up to you to help me 
You're to be my right-hand assist 
Did you 


“That one 


d turned 


greeted 
hold it 
ant until this mess 
know it?” 

‘“‘Not for sure,” said. “But I 
suspected it somewhat when you sent over 
for me. I'll make a deal with you. You 
can deputize me now till we iron out this 
fuss, provided that at some future time you 
agree to let me deputize myself on some 
oecasion when I may have to go into action 
right rapid and you not at hand; when it’ 
a casé where county officers wouldn’t fit in 
and a deputy marshal would. I’d proclaim 
that 1 was acting under orders from you, 
meantime having dispatched word for you 
to make haste toward the spot. You arrive 
and assume command.” 

““What've you got in mind?” 
inquired a bit doubtfully 

“Not anything special,” Carver re- 
turned. ‘I may never avail myself of my 
end of the bargain. If ever I do I'll guar- 
antee that the parties I move on will be 
eligible to arrest for shattering some Fed- 
eral law and I'll be able to prove it. That 
will let you out.” 

“Yes; likely it will let me out of my 
job,”” Mattison said. ‘‘But you're respon- 
sible for my getting it and I oughtn’t to 
object if you should also be responsible for 
my losing it. We'll close the deal.” 

“One more small favor before you put 
me to work,’ Carver requested. ‘I wish 
you'd pass out the word, quietlike, among 
the poys that the first time Bart Lassiter 
shows up here he’s to be arrested and sent 
up to Caldwell.” 

Continued on Page 116 
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What other tires could 
have done this? 


The Midwest Refining Company recently had a lot of machinery to 
transport from Casper, Wyoming, to their oil fields at Salt Creek, a dis 
tance of about fifty miles. Six pieces of this machinery weighed over 
thirteen tons each and two weighed slightly over fourteen tons. The one 
on the truck above weighed 28,450 pounds. 

The road over which this machinery had to be hauled was ‘one of 
the worst in the Wyoming oil fields, full of ruts and bumps, and at the time 
was covered with ice and snow.” 

It seemed impossible for any tires to carry these tremendous loads 
over such a road, but the Midwest people felt that Caterpillars would do the 
job if any tires could. 

The loads were so heavy that the Caterpillars bulged over the flanges 
fully two inches on each side at the point of contact with the road, but in 
spite of this terrific punishment the same set of Caterpillars made sixty 
four trips over this road carrying a total of 844,420 pounds and _ finished 
the job without loosening at the base in a single place. 

No matter what your tire requirements may be, at least you should 
get acquainted with tires that can accomplish such a feat as this, which, 
by the way, is. only one of hundreds of seemingly impossible jobs which 
Caterpillars have done. 

Our little booklet ‘“‘Caterpillar Logic,’’ which explains in detail the 
particular usefulness of Caterpillars in meeting the tire problems of vari- 
ous industries, will be sent free on request 


Caterpillar Tires 


are made in sizes suitable for trucks of every type and weight 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO 250 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK,N. Y. 


Dealers and service stations in all principal towns and cities 
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Piston Pin Bushings 
of Known Quality 
—Always 


in Stock— 


VERY time the spark flashes 
the 
horsepower of the motor is thrust 
against the 
The stress at this point is terrific. 
Worn piston pin bushings are fruit 


Motor re 


in the cylinder’ entire 


piston pin bushings. 


ful sources of trouble. 


pair is expensive 


In recognition of this, Bunting 


manufactures and carries con- 
stantly in stock piston pin bush 
ings for all the different models of 
the 
automobiles, trucks 
All are made of genuine Bunting 


Phosphor Bronze. 


The 
the motor builder, the auto parts 


hundreds of most popular 


and motors. 


automobile manufacturer, 
jobber and the repair man can draw 
Bunting piston pin bushings as 
needed from generous stocks at the 
factory and all Bunting branches. 
available all 
classes of trade serving the public 


Thus is made for 
a piston pin bushing of known 
Auto 


and repair men are invited 


dependable quality. parts 
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price list of piston pin bushings. 
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(Continued from Page 114 

“What have you got against 
Mattison asked. “I thought 
friends.” 

‘That’s why I want him tossed into jail 
and kept out of trouble till I give the word 
to free him again. 

‘All right; we'll toss him if he shows up 
in town,”’ Mattison agreed. ‘‘Let’s head 
for the tracks and I'll explain your job as 
we travel.” 

For the next three nights Carver 
patrolled the railroad tracks for a distance 
of over a mile north of town, visiting the 
six men stationed in couples at intervals 
throughout that stretch. Mattison con- 
ducted a similar patrol to the south. 
Throughout that period no move had been 
made to tear up the tracks. Trains rolled 
through without a halt and no incident 
happened which would furnish the least 
surface indication of the existence of a 
bitter feud. But both Carver and Matti- 
son knew that the undercurrent of lawless- 
ness had not subsided; that it merely 
smoldered, waiting an opportunity to break 
forth. 

During the past month there had been 
five men killed and as many wounded in 
the progress of the county-seat war. Three 
of the slain had been members of the 
marshal’s posse, for Mattison’s operations 
were handicapped by red tape, his instruc- 
tions prohibiting the firing of a shot except 
in case his own men were attacked. The 
participants on the reverse side of the ques- 
tion were burdened by no such restrictions. 
The marshal was unable to gather a single 
shred of information as to the identity of 
the men concerned in any one of the wreck- 
ing parties. The population of Oval Springs 
was solidly in favor of any move whatso- 
ever if only it should result in the stopping 
of trains at that point 

In midafternoon of the fourth day 
Carver sat -ross-legged on the ground in 
the marshal’s camp beside the tracks a few 
hundred yards north of town He leaned 
back against a vod roll ind inspected the 
general surroundin through I ilf-closed 
eyes. There was he usual congestion 
round the three town wells which furnished 
the only supply of water for the county 
seat. Tank wagons plied between these 
wells and the surrounding country, supply- 
ing settlers with moisture at fifty cents a 
barrel Carver straightened, suddenly 
alert, as a rider dropped from his horse at 
the end of the lis left arm was 
bound stiffly at his side 

“Bart couldn't wait for that shoulder to 
cure before he started hunting for Noll,” 
Carver said. 

He noted that two men had stepped in 
behind Bart. They were Mattison’s men, 
and Bart had not progressed a distance of 
fifty yards from his horse before he was 
under arrest 

‘That much is accomplished,” 
said. ‘Bart's safe out of the 
as they get him to Caldwell. Now it’s 
narrowed down to Noll and myself. I don’t 
care overmuch for my job, but she’d rather 
it would be me than Bart to go through 
with it-—-someone outside the family; and 
this will rule me outside for all time.” 

Bradshaw rode into camp and joined 
Carver, leaving his mount with several 
other saddled horses that grazed close at 
hand. Mattison’s posse, down to the last 
man, was composed of old friends of Car- 
ver’s, former riders of the Strip. Their old 
calling gone, they now gravitated to any 
point that promised to afford a touch of 
excitement, 

‘They've let us alone for 
now,” Bradshaw said. 
was breaking.” 

A stiff wind screeched across the country 
and the two men sought shelter behind a 
pile of baled hay, sprawling comfortably 
in the sun until Mattison located them 
there and reported a bit of news. 

“Headquarters has thrown off the bridle 
and issued orders to shoot down every man 
that tampers with the tracks,”’ he informed. 
“T just got the word. Now that we've got 
free rein we'll clean up this mess.” 

These instructions were passed out to 
all of the marshal’s men. Two hours after 
midnight Carver stood on the tracks with 
Mattison. 

Both men turned to view a vague light 
that seemed to flicker up from near a string 
of buildings at one end of the main street. 
The high wind which had _ prevailed 
throughout the day had died down within 
the past hour, and in the resulting hush 
sounds could be heard at a considerable 
distance. The light increased and shed a 


Bart?” 
you was 


street 


Carver 
Way as soon 


spell 
something 


quite a 
‘Time 
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pinkish glow over a portion of the sleeping 
town. A similar light, smaller and less 
evident, as if but a reflection of the other, 
appeared near the courthouse at the far 
end of the town. From somewhere there 
sounded the muffled thud of many hoofs 

“IT wonder now,” Carver said as he 
caught this sound. ‘‘An hour ago, before 
the wind went down, a fire would have 
wiped Oval Springs off the map—no 
water.”” He listened again to the rumble 
of hoofs. ‘It’s come,” he announced 
“Casa has been in a ferment for weeks, 
threatening to ride over and sack Oval 
Springs. Now they’re at it.” 

Black smoke rolled above the pink glow 
which was rapidly swelling into a lurid 
glare. Tongues of scarlet flame now leaped 
above the buildings as the fire, started in 
the rear of them, licked hungrily up the 
back of the frame structures. There was a 
sudden clamor of voices as slee ping citizens 
were roused by the glare of the fire, then a 
roar of hoofs as forty horsemen thundered 
the length of the main street and emptied 
their guns at the store front They 
wheeled and rode back through the street, 
shooting as they came, this last demor 
stration for the purpose of keeping citizens 
within doors until the flames had attained 
sufficient headway tospread beyond control 

The rumble of hoofs died out as the 

raiders pounded away toward the north 
and the population of Oval Springs boiled 
out to check the spread of the fire 

“It’s no affair of ours,’’ Mattison said 
“Dog eat dog! Let ’em go! Wellman, our 
good sheriff, hasn’t exerted himself to help 
find out who’s been shooting my boys at 
night. Let him handle this deal himself.”’ 

The Casa raiders had planned well, and 
if the wind had held Oval Springs would 
have been reduced to ashes in an hour. But 
the fates had intervened. The wind had 
slacked off, then died, and now a reverse 
wind blew up and piled the flames back 
upon themselves. The fire at the court- 
house had not attained sufficient headway, 
and a determined body of citizens checked 
the spread of the flames. The blaze at the 
north end of town was confined to the one 
section in which it started, the strong wind 
from the south beating back the flames 
which leaped high above the buildings 
Men on adjacent structures stamped out 
the sparks, which were belched far and wide 
as each burning roof sagged and fell with a 
hissing roar. 

The conflagration lasted till dawn; was 
= smoldering when Carver retired to the 
bed tent, where he slumbered till high noon 
An hour after rising he sauntered along the 
tracks to the north for the purpose of chat 
ting for an hour with Bradshaw, who was 
stationed within a short distance of camp 

His friend was nowhere in sight 

‘The sun’s nice and warm,” Carver said 

“T’ll find Brad napping on the sunny slope 
of the grade. 

A bare flat 
yards each side 
the country was broken ar 
studded with dwarf brush and 
thickets of scrub oak. Carver located 
Bradshaw reclining on the we slope of 
the railroad embankment in the sun, his 
hat pulled over his eyes. When within a 
few feet of Bradshaw's position Carver 
flinched convulsively as a rifle ball snapped 
past within a foot of his head. The thin 
crack of a rifle accompanied the sound and 
a faint spurt of blue smoke - fted hazily 
from a blaekjack clump on t} r edge of 
the flat. Carver cleared tog edge of the 
grade at a bound. 

No matter what else might occupy 
Carver’s mind, the thought of Nol! Lassiter 
was ever in the foreground of his conscious- 
would remain there until the matter 
between them was settled: and he knew 
without question who had fired the shot 
from the blackjacks. 

“Close shooting for four hundred yards 
That didn’t miss me an inch,”’ Carver said 
“Get down!” he called sharply; for Brad- 
shaw, thirty feet farther north, had been 
roused by the sound of the shot and Car- 
ver’s plunge down the sheltered side of the 
grade and he had risen to his knees to peer 
off to the east. “Down, Brad! Duck 
under the bank!” 

The warning command came too late 
Bradshaw sprawled on his face and slid 
loosely down the embankment as the rifle 
spoke again from the thicket. Carver ran 
to his friend, but Bradshaw was beyond 
need of assistance. He opened his eyes 
with an effort as Carver knelt over him. 

“I’m sorry, Brad,” Carver said. ‘He 
was out after me and got you instead whe 


hundred 
Beyond it 
1 rolling, 


cattered 


extended for four 
of the tracks 


ness 















you raised up in sight. I’m sorry, old 
man.” 

Bradshaw essayed a smile and made a 
feeble move to extend a hand for a farewell 
shake with his friend. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said, and passed out, 

Carver ran back toward the camp, keep 
ng under cover of the embankment. Sev- 
eral men had heard the two shots and had 
nounted the tl 


ource 





tracks to determine elr 
They saw Carver running toward cam] 
and knew that the two stray reports had 
urried at least some gnificanes 
‘What's up?” one man called as Carver 
came within hailing distance 


He did not answer till after reaching the 





spot where a half dozen saddled | were 
grazing round just outside camp, his owr 
mount among them. He slowed to a walk 


lest he stampede the horses by a too 
precipitate approach. Mattison had come 
from the bed tent. Carver jerked a thumb 
back in the direction from which he had 
come. 


d from the brush 





“Someone downed 





out acre the Carver niormed 
‘I’m going out to bring in the party that 


aid it 





“T want him 
myself. He was trying for me—and Brad’ 
been my friend for fifteen years. Hold ‘en 
” he insisted a aded for 


e¢ 
their horses He 








‘Send up word to ke 





he called back as 
toward the track 

Mattisor countermanded his previous 
order and the other men stayed in camp, 
cursing fretfully over this sudden turn 1 
affairs that prevented their going 


Carver rode without caution, knowing 





that Noll would have departed imme 
diately after firing the shots The mar 
would have a mile lead by now Che cour 
try to the southeast was a stretch of good 
land idly settied and thorougt l¢ ed 
\ rider heading that way would find hi 
route confined to fenced se on line ] 
would head northeast, where the countr 
Was rough and n tiv unfenced Carve! 
ned his horse out at a run and alter two 
miles he sighted his man, off to the left and 























e distance be 
tween them had lessened. Noll would d 
‘ without st yz he diss ered the 
fact thatan ( wed hin kve the 
he would hesitate to dismount a attempt 
to bushwhack | } ter through fear tha 
Mattison had turned the whole posse loos¢ 
on his trail. Another half mile and Carver 
giin d hi aga this tin le tha 
four hundred yards in the lead Phe 
passed out of the brusl yvered area int i 
country tr il, tl lig? { rougn, Wa \ 
ered only with coarse gra It occurred 
{ Carver that another few 1 es would 
bring them out into a good-land district 
ettled and fenced Noll wv lid neve be 
crowded out into that sectio if he knew 
Carver followed, tor he would be forced to 
tra along fenced roadways, and settler 
vould witne ! ght estab t y I 
ientit 
As ( ve crossed over a ridge he iW 
Ni again, or I head and shoulder 
\ ble as he rode traight awa a scant 
two hundred yards ahead. Apparently he 
nad no ISpiclo { was a man ol! 
nis trail, yet it ain that before 


ler cover of 
some ridge t © track and 
ascertain if he 1. If he dis 


vered a rider behind him he would halt 


ow he would } 





ral t « ne ot r pol 
again a ome other pol 
t 


others rode with the fir 
It suddenly occurred to Carver that the 
ing of distance between t 


t 
thing N 


en 





wift les in 


was occasioned by this very 








nad stopped under cover to ew his bach 
track; had halted « to make sure that 
but one man followed his tra Eve i 
this thought flashed into his mind Carver 


flung from the saddle and dropped flat or 
the ground 

He had ridder 
draw and I } 
landscape had flattened ou OW wave 


he sight of the upper 


the ler gth of a 


1e left it only to discover that the 





of ground. It was tl 
half of a riderless horse standing in the 
shallow depression beyond one of these 





wave which had occasioned his sudden 
fling from the saddle Noll had dis- 
mounted in the next dip ahead, intending 


to shoot as Carver rode into sight 





Carver lay flat on his face and crawled 
thirty feet to the north through the shallow 
basin that sheltered him, then lifted } 
head cautiously and inspected his sur 
oundings. His was limited to a 








twenty 

he character of } surrounding 
endered it impossible for him to move be 
yond this restricted area without showing 
himself to the man who was cached in a 
imilar depression somewhere less than 
eventy yards east of him. And in all the 
shallow dip there wa not one point of suffi- 
cient depth to permit of | straighter y 
up on his knees without danger of bringing 
I head into view of the man who waited 


for him over across 
Inch by inch, Carver worke 
toward a spot where a few strag 


i his way 
ng stems 
Poor 


cover this, yet even a few spears of grass 








ol tall grass were scattered about 
break up the view to a surprising extent 
when one is prone on the ground. In thirty 
many feet. He 
removed his hat and elevated his head 
First he studied the ch cter of Noll’s 
retreat a depression to the one 
which afforded him shel 
perhaps and of sl 
Noll could not progress a hundred yard 
ria atch ‘ 


any dir 1on without coming into | VIEW 


minutes he had covered a 





trifle deeper 


ightly greater area But 











Carver knew that somewhere over there 
Noll was watching for the first g nse « 
him 

He could see the empty scabbard on La 
ter’s saddle and knew that he was ar ed 
with a rifle His own rifle remained on the 
addle of the horse he uuld not react } 
out how ng himse f to No ind he wa 
armed only with the gun on his belt 

‘*He’s got me handicapped a trifle « 
location and weapt ! ; ( a er reflecte 


rrow down now to which one ha 





the other outguessed for patie 
happened to Brad has put me in the } 


» go through with my job 




















here was no breath « d and the s 
glared down into the depression with sum 
merlike warmth. Carver crawled back t 
the lowest point in } basin and divested 
himself of } acket \ i ike Di I 
dropped from ne chu if t 
a ol the round Wa ! i ve 
vith gra He pried the fror 
resting place and re ed ( et 
Wor first draping | wcket tt h of 
the twent nch slab of wood a erving 
the effect from one le Then he lele 
one houlder with matted Ui 1 gr H 
knife ts point stabbe | ‘ 
edge of the bl served il ile He 

awled north t! h the depre ni, One 
i extended, | hand clas] gy the } Ie 
ind riding the « tral VO feet betore 
nin ind evated t 1 | ny te 

re higne than !? \ hea ne i 
lat on the ground. He progressed ‘ 

rt g forward a f{¢ he t a time 
W ier y me V Nile f ‘ peer 
I yh the gra I ! i ta i ( 
i would mistake for the t of a 
ma ick and Ul my ! ! lide 
He ered t feet ft W hie one 
ne ed tnrougt he rt | 1 i I ‘ 
po the ew WV et ‘ t t 
the best. He hitched forward ther tw 
ifficient high » bring to Nol 

y of r \ } } tw 
et ind Lae W Wa ed | 
the irp sidewise wre he ‘ i 

t hot ra ne if I t t 
the eastward and the i tore 
through tne jacket ( i 
whict t wa a ped ( ‘ ‘ | 
S e coughing gasp As} ‘ d te 
he flung one i it et t i 

retched, closing them tig! i ena 
was wit iw The he turne 
( wied to t first | t of A ( 
the scattering sten f ¢ , ) 
tend to break ¢ eV 

An hour pa without i f 
ne tamp ol a hoof or th ere i leatl 
as the two horses n ed at it a lew i 

1 A huge black buzzard wheeled higt 
overhead His spira narrowed and a 
econd buzzard joined hin ihe tw eat 
t is soared on mot ( wing t i 
mile above the two quiet figure rawied 

the grass a stone tnrow apart, eac! 

visible to the other but both quite ¢ 
to the carrion birds that hovered over the 
spot Carver longed for a smoke ihe 
craving for a cigarette became aimost ! 
resistible, and in order to combat t} Inge 
he forced himself to speculate as to the 
sensations of the man in the opposite diy 
the ground He concentrated on tl Line 
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of thought until the study assumed actual 
interest. 

Noll, 
would soon 
flected. He 


being uncertain on several points, 

become restless, Carver re- 
was half convinced that Carver 
was dead. His thoughts would constantly 
revert to that coughing gasp that had 
followed his shot—that upflung arm with 
fingers clutching spasmodically at 
Carver had no such uncertainty 
to disturb him and congratulated himself 
upon this fact. Point by point he compared 


| his own plight with that of the enemy. 


Time was passing—time which meant 
nothing to him and meant much to Lassiter. 
Noll must be wondering if any others of 
Mattison’s men had set forth on his trail. 
Perhaps they were working it out bit by 
bit and were even now nearing the spot. 
A dozen other contingencies might arise. A 
stray horseman might sight the two rider- 
less horses and set forth to discover the 
reason. Carver had nothing to lose by dis- 
covery. He would profit from such inter- 
vention instead, but the injection of any 
such element would seal Lassiter’s doom. 
By thus dwelling upon Noll’s discomforts 
Carver was able partially to assuage his 
own—all save that gnawing desire for a 
smoke. Another hour had passed. Then 
Carver’s mind snapped back from abstract 
imaginings to the world of réalities. 

A tuft of grass over across had twitched 
sharply. It jerked again, and Carver slid 
his gun out before him to the length of his 
arm. For aspace of five minutes there was 
no other move, and Carver relaxed, that 
insane urge to have a smoke at all costs 
mounting again. A bird hopped close to 
inspect him, its bright little eyes fixed on 
his own as it turned its head from side to 
side for a better view of him. The peak of 
a hat appeared above the grass tops sixty 
yards to the east. More of the hat was 
lifted slowly into view until the whole crown 
was visible. Carver pictured Noll’s eyes 
just beneath it, peering from under the brim. 

But of course the thing was a plant. Noll 
would not lift his head with eight inches of 
hat above it to announce his position. He 
was raising the hat into sight with a stick 
to lure Carver into firing as Carver had de- 
coyed him with the coat. Carver restrained 
the desire to shoot through the grass tops 
four inches below the crown of the hat. 
The thing disappeared only to come into 
view once more at a point some ten feet 
from the first. Again the move was re- 
peated and this time the hat was thrust up 
abruptly, as if its wearer could no longer 
exercise sufficient restraint to elevate it an 
inch at a time. Noll was becoming nerv- 
ous--breaking under the strain. On the 
fourth event Carver saw a clear space be- 
tween the grass and the hat. It dropped 
back, but the crown remained in his range 
of view and for a space of ten minutes he 
kept his eyes on that dark spotin the grass. 

A movement ten yards to the left of it 
challenged his attention. A second dark 
blot showed in the brown of the grass. . 
moved upw: ard a fraction—the top of ¢ 
head. Carver noted the slight ddeates 
motion as the man shifted for a better view. 
His gun hand contracted as he lined down 
the barrel, but he loosened his fingers again. 
It would not do to shoot until he was sure. 
That would leave him in the same state of 
uncertainty which now handicapped Noll. 
The sun was swinging low in the west. An- 
other two hours and it would be too dark 
to see. If Noll could hold out until then 
+e could make a clean get-away. If Carver 
gave a sign toosoon Noll would know that 
his shot of two hours past had failed to lo- 
cate its mark and he would stay under cover 
till nightfall and then make arun for it. It 
was the uncertainty that was breaking him 
down. Noll couldn’t go against another 
two hours of that sort of thing, Carver told 
himself. 

He repeated this assurance a score of 
times after the head disappeared. Two hours 
of uncertainty for Lassiter--two hours of 
craving for just one cigarette for himself; 
which would win out? He composed him- 
self for another long wait. 

Then Noll’s head and shoulders appeared 
as he rose to his knees, only to be as quickly 
withdrawn from view as he dropped once 
more on his face. His voice rose from the 
opposite depression, hoarse and unsteady 
as he reviled Carver, hoping to taunt him 
into some answer—the first sound of a 
voice in nearly three hours. There came a 
crashing report from the dip and Carver's 
horse went down in a heap, shot through 
the shoulders. The animal screamed once 
as it struggled on the ground. A spurt of 
blue smoke revealed the rifleman’s position, 
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that he was well below 
The horse ceased strug- 
gling. A bubbling rattle announced the 
death of his favorite mount. The voice of 
the man who had fired the wanton shot 
rose with the sound. 

“‘How do you like the sound of that? 
he demanded. “That’s what will happen 
to you between now and dark.” 

He leaped to his feet and stood facing 
C arver, then dropped back out of sight. 
“‘He’s going to pieces,”’ Carver told him- 

“He'll make a lla now most any 


but Carver knew 
the danger line. 


9. 


self. 
time. 

The exertion and relief from inaction 
apparently had lessened the strain under 
which Noll had been laboring and he made 
no other move for many long weary min- 
utes. Then, without warning, he was up 
and running toward Carver's position, his 
rifle half raised before him. He was within 
forty yards—thirty. Then Carver lifted 
his forearm and fired. Lassiter tottered 
drunkenly and shot into the haze of smoke 
that fleated before Carver's gun. The ball 
plowed a furrow three inches from Carver’: 
ear and spattered fresh earth in his face. 
Carver shot twice again. For a space of 
twenty seconds he held his place in the 
grass, then sat up on his heels and twisted 
a cigarette. 

x1 

Me sLY LASSITER followed her usual 

daily routine, visiting back and forth 
with the Cranstons, Lees and other neigh- 
bors; yet beneath it all she was conscious 
of a certain uneasy expectancy, a sense of 
waiting for something to happen. There 
had been no word from Bart and his where- 
abouts was unknown to her. Somewhere 
Bart was making a relentless hunt for Noll 
and she expected hourly to hear news of 
their meeting. She knew of Carver's having 
joined the marshal’s posse at Oval Springs 
and there was ever the possibility that she 
would get word that he had fallen in the 
county-seat war. She had once told Carver 
that it was the woman's portion to wait for 
bad news—and now she was waiting. Ir 
another three weeks her school would open 
for the midwinter term. A few days past 
her interest had centered entirely on thi 
great event, but now she found it had been 
relegated to a position of idary im- 
portance in her mind; would retain its 
minor significance until such time as both 
Bart and Carver were safe home once more. 

Then a sympathetic grub-liner dropped 
past with the word that Noll had bee: 
killed in the county-seat fight. The bearer 
of the tidings, in an awkward effort to 
lessen the shock of what he must impart, 
prefaced his announcement with a rambling 
admonition to prepare herself for the worst, 
and she was ready to shriek to him to 
hasten on to the point of his message. She 
found time to wonder at the fact that her 
chief concern was a terrible dread that some- 
thing had happened to C arver Then, at 
last, ‘the man hi altingly explained that Noll 
had passed out of this an one more 
victim of the county-seat feud. 

Her reaction was so intense that she 
dropped to aseat on the doorsill and stared 
mutely at her informer. The man rode 
away, cursing himself for breaking the news 
so abruptly. After his departure she 
cused herself of great wickedness, for the 
reason that she could not wring one atom 
of regret from the fact of Noll’s passing 
Rather, after the fear for both Carver and 
Bart which had been roused by the man’s 
lengthy preamble, she had experienced a 
positive relief to find that the new 
cerned Noll. She hoped that the man had 
not ‘divined this, and again she accused 
herself of a callousness which she had 
never before suspected as a part of her 
make-up. 

She had known that it was only a ques- 
tion of time until Noll would come to his 
end during some piece of outlawry, a ban! 
hold-up or some brawl in town, and it was 
infinitely preferable that it should have 
happened in this way instead—as the vic- 
tim of the county-seat war, in which good 
men had gone down on both sides. It 
eliminated the certainty of a fratricidal 
shooting between Noll and Bart in the very 
near future. It was better this way. 

The following day Bart rode up the lane 
and within an hour after his arrival he had 
started upon the construction of the three- 
room house which he had planned a month 
or more back. She observed that Bart, 
notwithstanding the wounded shoulder, 
which still bothered him slightly, went 
about his work with a purposefulness which 
had not characterized his activities in the 

Continued on Page 120 
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(Continued from Page 118 
past. A week passed without his hz aving 
shown any evidence of restlessness or de- 
sire to ride into town. 

Now that she had Bart safe at home it 
seemed that her anxiety should have been 
decreased by more than half, but instead 
it was augmented by each bit of news per- 
taining to the the trouble 
round Oval Springs. Another week passed 
without the least lessening of Bart’s daily 
labors. The house was completed with the 
help of a few grub-liners who were aon 
at Carver’s to look after his affairs during 
his absence. 

They moved into the house and 
Molly’s spirits soared. sang light- 
heartedly as she went about her work. She 
had a permanent home of her own and 
Bart’s tendency to roam was becoming less 
pronounced. There was no longer reason 
to dread the consequences of any possible 
| rambles he might take in the future, now, 
| since Noll’s influence was a thing of the 
past. Her new school would soon open; 
and besides all these things Molly had made 
a discovery which eclipsed all the rest. She 
had told Carver that she did not feel quite 
up to having a third tumbleweed on her 
hands to worry about, already having had 
two, her father and Bart; but she had 
found herself worrying every minute since 
his departure; and since it seemed that she 
was to have the worry in any event she 
might as well have her tumbleweed too. 
She knew that fact now and she wanted to 
tell him. It was to be expected that Bart 
would feel the need of relaxation after com- 
pleting the house and she had decided that 
when these symptoms ame manifest she 
would suggest Oval Springs as his destina 
tion and send a message to Carver. She 
had thought much over the substance and 
wording of the message. She — send 
merely the word that she v rryir 
over his connection with 
posse. Carver would divine whet. 
hind the words and return to the rane 
reflected; he understood her so thoroughly 
Bart, however, failed to fulfill his part in 
her plans 

‘You needn't worry about my prowling 
off somewheres,”’ he informed her one morn- 
ing at breakfast ‘I’m one tumbleweed 
that’s quit roaming. There’s been a wind- 
break erected on all four sides of me that’ll 
restrain me from drifting for one solid 
year. When I make a contract I keep it 
even if it only came about through a mis- 
take in the wording.” 

She pondered over this as 
Bart finished his breakfast 

“Carver tricked me, sort of,” 
amplified. ‘‘He couldn’t dissuade from 
setting out after Noll, but I made a rash 
statement that I'd stay the plac 
for one year from the day Noll’s case was 
settled, having in mind, of course, that I'd 
the settling myself but neglecting to 
tate it that way Well, Noll’ case 1s 
ettled, though not just the way I'd have 
planned it, and here [ am. No more trips 
to town until Don says the word.” 

“I’m glad, Bart,” aon ly said. ‘‘It's 
much better this way ins wad of your being 
mixed up with it yours« it Don’t you see?” 

He pushed back his chair and regarded 
her. 

‘I'll never be convinced but what I'd 
ought to have done it myself,”’ Bart in- 
sisted ‘I would } e, too, if you hadn't 
talked Don into be: ting me to it pay new 
you'd rather it would be him th: 1¢ 

Bart and moved about ‘ae room, 
commenting upon certain angles of the case 
and from these fragments she 
piece out the whole picture. Bart spoke 
casually, believing that she had already 
become acquainted with every phase of the 
affair. The girl sat very still, her hands 
clenched in her lap. So jt had been Carver 
She had never given that a thought until 
now; had not entertained even a suspicion 
of the truth, and Bart was assuming that 
she knew every detail; that she was re- 
sponsible for having sent Carver. An hour 
past she had told herself that Don under- 
stood her so well, and in reality he under- 
stood her so little that he had imagined s} 
was sending him forth on such a mission as 
that. 

‘But why didn’t he let the posse g 
ins stead of going alone?” she 

‘That's just what he couldn't do,” Bart 
dissented. ‘‘He knew that it was on ac- 
count of his own personal disagreement 
with Noll that Bradshaw had been shot 
down; that it didn’t have any relation to 
the county-seat squabble whatever. If the 
marshal’s boys had gone boiling across into 
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the brush after Noll there was a good 
chance that some other good men would go 
thesame route that Brad had. Don couldn’t 
chance that. It was his own personal 
trouble and he felt obliged to take all the 
isks on himself.” 

She knew that Carver’s action, judged by 
the standards of his kind, would command 
respect. But if only he had been content to 
stand back and let the marshal’s men go 
out asa whole! It would then have seemed 
an impersonal sort of affair instead of be- 
coming openly known as a personal issue 
between the two men. Even th a ‘she 
herself had always refused to look upon 
Noll as a relative, the world at large would 
not hold that view. Centuries of custom 
decreed that such an occurrence as this 
should operate as an insurmountable bar- 
rier between Don and herself. There would 
always be that between them. Tongues 
would wag until the end of time if they 
should violate that age-old tradition by 
permitting any relationship deeper than 
mere acquaintance between them. She 
must see Don and explain it all to him. He 
had made such an unalterable mistake; 
had understood her so little. But she c ould 
not see him till after the trouble at Oval 
Springs had been settled and he returned 
to the ranch. 

Even at that moment the county-seat 
war was nearing an abrupt termination. 
Oval Springs had grown with amazing 
rapidity and there was no longer an object 
in the refusal the railroad company to 
halt its trains at that point, the reverse now 
being true 

Carver watched the south-bound pas- 
senger train come to a halt for the first 
time in weeks. The assembled population 
of Oval Springs cheered this unexpected 
event. A group of officials descended to 
look over the ground and one man an- 
nounced to the crowd that they had come 
a site for the new station, con- 
struction of which was to begin on the 
morrow. Surveyors were unloading equip- 
ment. A work train crawled into town and 
a hundred men swarmed off the cars to 
begin work a switch track. The feud 
was ended and Oval Springs had won out 
in the fight. Years later it would break out 
again and again until should even- 
tually come into her own. 

Crowds of cheering citizens swarmed the 
streets of Oval Springs throughout the rest 
of the day and there was every symptom 
that it would be a wild night in town. 
Carver considered plunging into the festivi- 
ties. Someway the thought of returning 
to the ranch held forth no appeal; this 
strange lack of interest was equally true 
when he contemplated joining the cel 
bration over the victory of Oval Springs. 
He didn’t care a hang which town had won 
out. 

“There don’t seem to be much of any 
thing that I do want to indulge in right 

" he remarked. ‘‘So I guess I'll ride 
home. You won't be needing me any 
longer,” he said to Mattison. “‘If you don’t 
mind [ll resign and be on my way.” 

le rode out of town in midafternoon, 
and he failed to stop by the Lassiters’ place, 
as was his usual custom, but held straight 
on to the Half Diamond H. 

Molly heard through Bart that he had 
returned. She expected to see him waitir 
for her in the little saddle in the ridge where 
formerly they had met of evenings, but she 
watched the shadows fall on three succes- 
sive nights and failed to see him sky-lined 
there. Her school opened with twenty 
pupils of assorted sizes, ages and degrees 
of intelligence and she threw herself into 
this new work. As she rode home 

‘ond night after the opening. she 
Carver in the field. He waved his hat, but 
made move to over. The next 
evening she motioned to him and he joined 
her in the road 

‘They tell me you've got a family of 
youngsters ranging all the way from Mexi- 
cans to Bostonese,’’ he greeted. ‘‘How’s 
the new school?” 
‘*Perfect,”’ she said. 
‘Now me, I'd lose 


to select 


on 


saw 


no cross 


“*T love it 
my mind after the 
first day,” he said. ‘‘Has Johnny begun to 
shed his milk teeth yet? It’s a downright 
shame the boy has to lose ’em again after 
all the trouble he had cutting his first ones.” 

The girl remained silent while he made 
inquiries concerning a number of her charges, 
recalling incidents from their past lives 
which she had heard from fond parents and 
passed on to him at various times. He had 
dropped into his old casual vein as easily as 
if nothing of an unusual nature had oc- 
curred since their last meeting. But Molly 


on the. 
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found it difficult to meet his mood and chat 
on trivial topics. She was conscious of a 
certain restraint. It was fully to be ex- 
pected that he would mention the one 
thing which was uppermost in his mind 
and hers, attempting to explain it by the 
code of his kind; but it became increasingly 
evident that he did not intend to refer to it 
She east about for something to say, but 
could discover no topic. Her mind was too 
xclusively occupied with that other. 
‘That’s a good-looking new shirt you 
have on,”’ she s at last, and was an- 
grily i ity of the obser- 
vation was left unsaid 
between ced herself t« 
u never affect red 


the tuml 
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tne inal 
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away from her, dwelling upon the 
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ral one in the world. 
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ain’t ever been bacl That to have 
soured me on red for all tin I wouldn't 
put red paint on my | That’s why 
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background. 
trifles. Now if 
hz » stepped on a bee like i Cranst 
did-—I cree to mention that I lef 
shoes behind in exchar ge for the 
set out barefooted—it’s likely I’d have 
turned back and developed into a first-rate 
barber or a banker in place of winding up 
as a brone fighter. Does Ella still persist 
in wearing shoes’ even in bright balmy 
weather?” 

“Oh, Don! Why 
terrupted suddenly. 

‘It was due to come 
already tried for me twice,’’ Carver said, 
instantly altering his vein of speech to ac- 
cord with her own “So I m as well 
have it out right then, I figured, and keep 
Bart out of it all. Then he got Brad. Brad 


pistol and 


did you?” Molly 


sometime; he'd 


gnt 


sorry, Don; terribly she 

‘Don’t you!”’ he admonished. ‘It just 
had to come up the way it did, seems like 
You'd rather it was me than Bart.” 

‘I wouldn't!” she denied fiercely. ‘‘O} 
I wouldn’t! I'd a thousand times rather 
was Bart!” 

She hung her spurs up in her pony’ 
flanks and the little horse darted off up the 
road. Carver stood looking after her. 

**And I didn’t know,” he said. ‘I didn’ 
find out till it was just too late. Don’t that 


beat hell!”’ 


(TO BE CONCLUDED 
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About this New Way of Heating 
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Looks like a 7 *honograph, Basement Furnace 


but - Its a Furnace !” &sdale~ 
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Dull, dingy, lifeless floors and woodwork are beauty lost. 


Clean, dustless, sparkling bright woodwork and floors are a 
beauty and joy forever. 


It is simple and easy to make dingy floors and woodwork really 
beautiful. An O-Cedar Mop works such magic. 


It takes but a few minutes because the O-Cedar Polish Mop 
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dusts, cleans, polishes and beautifies all at one —the same— | 


time. It saves you the hard work. It saves you from getting 
down on your hands and knees. It saves you from back break- 
ing, stooping and bending. It saves you from pulling and |, 
tugging heavy furniture. It saves your time, work and money | 
and insures you cleaner, brighter and prettier floors. 


Sold on Trial. Fully Guaranteed. 


Your nearest dealer (grocery, hardware, furniture, department or house- ! 


hold supply store) makes you this offer: Simply deposit the price of an 
O-Cedar Polish Mop and take it on trial. If you are not delighted with 
the result it gives and the time, work and money it saves, your money 
will be refunded without a question. 


$1 and $1.50 Sizes 


(Prices in Canada, $1.50 and $2) 


CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO., Chicago 


Toronto - London - Paris - Cape Town 
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Eli Williams, who came with his wife by 
private carriage, ferrying over the Calumet, 
disliked the Indians at Beaubien’s so much 
that he crossed the floating log bridge to 
another tavern kept by Charles Taylor. 
This Eli it was who, over a personal note, 
borrowed sixty dollars to put ditches along 


Clark Street against the rain. But that 
necessary frugality was short; ten years 


after its incorporation Chicago was ex- 
tended and divided from six to nine wards; 
in 1853 the land east of State Street from 
Twelfth Street to Chicago Avenue was 
drawn into a town now partitioned into the 


north, west and south parts; in 1857 a 
tenth ward was added; in 1863 it was 
extended again Egan Avenue on the 
south, to We tern Avenue in that direc- 
tion, and Fullerton Avenue on the north. 
The city, always growing, soon reached 


north of the Illinois and Michigan Canal. 
That was in 1869, when there were twenty 
wards in thirty-five square miles. 

The Tremont House fronted on a slough 

hich emptied into the river at the foot of 
State Street, and its porch was used as a 
ducking stand for that water; canvasback 
and mallard duck, red duck and teal were 
shot from the cha irs r ranged along its rail 
But only for a littl for that briefest of 
periods into which the successive scenes 
of Chicago were pressed. The ducks, the 
slough, the hotel and its sedentary gunners 
were swept away, forgotten, with a single 
careless gesture. Lincoln was nominated 
at Chicago, in 1860, in the celebrated 
Wigwam th at was the convention hall, less 
than thirty years after a drive had been 
organized by the cone B families of the 
town—fur hunters and residents, Indian 
traders and the keepers of taverns—upon 
the wolves in their streets. 














The World’s Fair 


In 1853 tl 
to Freeport, 


ia Railroad was opened 
Illinois Central continuing 
the Galena Air Line. The Illinois Central 
Company had been chartered two years 
before, with land grants of two million six 
hundred thousand acres. Seven per cent 
of its gross receipts were to be paid to the 
government, and the value of its free I: 
rapidly increased to twenty-six milli 


ie Galer 
the 








five hundred thousand dollars. The est 

mated cost of the road, sixteen million 
dollars, allowed a scant dozen investors a 
profit of well over ten million. It was, 


running for seven hundred miles, the long- 
est road owned by one company, and it wa 
maintained that it would empty the East 





It was, again, no time at all until the 
great fire at last died in the barber shop 
under the Tribune office. In 1867 the 
fifty-four baseball clubs of the Northwe 
held a tournament at the Union Stoc! k 
Yards, at which the Rockford Club, with 
Spaulding, won the main prize. Potter 
P tena was chosen pres a nt of the first 
professional baseball club; and there was 


a grand lottery in (¢ deve s Opera House 
newly finished—in which the house itself 
was the principal reward; another was the 
pictures in its gallery. The opera house had 
cost six hundred thousand dollars and the 
man who won it, from Prairie du Rocher, 
immediately sold it back to Crosby for a 
third of that sum. 

The Labor Congress of 1886 turned into 
the Haymarket Riot. A bomb in the 
square killed eight policemen and wounded 
sixty others. Six capital sentences were the 
result of this protest, and two monuments 
were erected—one for the policemen and 
the other for the individuals executed. 
The Auditorium was dedicated by the 
President and Adelina Patti at Christmas; 
the Palmer House was a Democratic head 
quarters, the Sherman House the haunt 
of the theater—of Parepa-Rosa and We: 
ton, the walker, and of Booth. And all 
this, in the breathless rush of Chicago, was 
gathered up by the World’s Fair 

“hat was specially intere sting, for it 
belonged wholly to our own time, our own 
and yet remarkably, utterly different from 
the present. The Peacock Café, gorgeous 
with Georgian marbles and the peacock 
feathers in colored electric lights on a 
vestibule of gold mosaic, was annexed to 
the Boston Oyster House. The popular 
bars were Kern’s, on La Salle Street, 
Chapin & Gore’s on Monroe, and Schimp- 
ferman’s Wine Room at Madison Street; 
the popular places of entertainment were 
the Magic Maze, the mirrors of which were 
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new and not clouded by dust or tarnished 
by time, the annual Pullman road race, and 
John Brown's fort, moved from Harper's 
Ferry to Wabash Avenue 

It was enlivening in the evening to ri 


view the various elec + illumination 
the lighting of Berry’s Crystal Palace and 
at the onyx entrance ra the American 


Oyster House; the colored lights at Lyon 
& Healy’s were flashing, prismatic; and 
others were lifted brilliantly by the Great 
Northern Hotel and the Auditorium tower. 
Halsted and Madison formed, at 
night, a metropolitan corner; — was a 
glittering reach from the Haymarket Thea 
ter to the shop windows of Green ‘Strest: 


streets 








and the revolving hydrogen tubes in 
opticians’ windows presented entrancing 
spectacles to the newly arrived visitor. It 
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was an Eden of simplicity, ar 
the five upper floors of the Mar 
Company building were for 
the Mentone Hotel was bui 
part of the proceeds of a si ibs 
called The Royal Path of Li an 
Frank Ives had his billiard oc Be 
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I thought of that « nyx entrance to an 
oyster house when I wa tanding at the 
side of the balcony of a theater for moving 


pictures on State Street. The immense 











curved thrust of balcony on a single 
span of a hundred and seven feet lifted a 
sharp black slant of humanity to a dom 
then flooded with ruby light, and far be low 
an orchestra of fifty in its oval pit wa 
carce ly perceptible ( the massed audi 
ence, dark against the coldly bright. re 
tangle of the screen ruby light 
changed, there were glowing bands of le 
and rose, and then the great space was 
filled with clear amber; the amber dis 
olved into a blue which, on the gol 

of the dome, was like a summer 

with stars. There were, in the promena 


and corridors and suites of rooms, e 
mirrors with borders of ultramarine joi 
withemerald green buttons; Spanish leather 
in stamped gold; white and black tiles; 
iron twisted and hammered and chased; 
ivory and mauve and vermilion; draperies 
of iridescent silk, claret and maroon vel 
vets, azure damasks and satins appliquéd 
in gray leaves and silver. 

The sheer effect—there was a gilk 
piano in a salon with a catawba carpet 















was a bewilderment of detail, four million 
doll in detail and mass, that it was im 
possible to grasp; but for the thronging 
people it was a palace of dreaming luxury 
Its lights, the marbles and hangings and 
peach colored columns, represented the 
difference between attainment and desire; 
it was set, a glowing and romantic retreat, 
directly in the heart of the steel thicket, the 
clanging streets wrapped in shadow and 
bitter wit old. It was an escape from 
lure, an grime and a forgetfulness of 
rab fates and the poverty of sordid and 
ll surroundings 





Wilson Avenue Magic 












rhe theater was ornate, baroque, but the 
bank from which my course in Chicago 
was largely directed, no less massive, was 
cool, classic with marble ard bronze, gran 
ite and terra cotta; there were cornices 
and pilasters and balustrades, gig 





floors and wide stairways, the facade in 
long perspective of a celebrated chapel, 
copied from the great periods of pastoral 
Greece and filled, echoing, with the passage 
of a myriad feet. The tide of humanity, 
concerned with its deposits, its credits and 
hopes, swept up and around. The guarded 


passages to board rooms, faintly troubled 
with the vague multitudinous voices be 
low, were secretive; but about the desks of 


the vice presidents, in open order, there wa 


an endless stir of departure and arrival, 
messengers swiftly dis} vatched, messages 
— instant decisions and the short 


irritabi ity of telephone » bells. 

It, as well as the theater, was a place 
dreams, dreams more gold n than all othe 
richer or more utterly disastrous; it had, 
crimes, together with a dreadful 
wisdom gained from experience of the pr 
vate follies and vanities, the hidden cor 
ruption and desperate needs, of men 
by fallacious ambitions and by k 

If the center of Chicago was masculine, 
grim, the district above Wilson Avenu 
was the reverse. It, above everything, wa 
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pute; but the Marigold, once the Bismark 
Garden, was again flowering as a da 
cing pavilion. Wilson Avenue, it was clear, 
was in revolt against the rest of Chicago 
of life; its girls, strolling in couples or in 
bands with lingering gaze, with slim hip 
and glowing cheeks, in tied furs of an ad 
mirable ingenuity, had deserted a serious 
existencs for one where laughter was a 
mask and challenge and an obligati 
The men there were younger in appear 
ance than those of other sections; their 
walking sticks and hats were set at 
sharper, jauntier angles, shoes were orna 
mental and trousers creased and turned a 
though the place owned a magic w 
defied age and care. The lights on th 
avenue, it seemed to me, were bright 
thar other regions. 

Panoramic Impressions 

There was not, it was true, any evident 
concern with responsibility, with the ir 
tegrity of substance ig g mere effect 
effect, precisely, was the aim, the triumpl 
of everyone, and that wa their philo 
opl sted, enougt T were t i 
of | | b hour the offices of the Loop 
the were W of ming home to do 
mestic burde ind tou hey were sick ol 
oppre ive ¢ vento Here life was ear 
ried more lightly. It was a vicinity of ad 
mitted frivolity, maintained not without 
a degree of courage, The incidental la 
of solidity —of safety, ev was unimpor 
tant, unnoticed, since disaster instantls 
hid, bore away its victims; and there we “ 
ilways Ire h troops of girls crin g the 
dinners for a flowered hat, men living no 
where at all in the interest of a new s} M4 
suit of checks and the engagement it w l 
adorn. 

Wilson Avenue was as different as p 
sible from the re r ms bounding it—t} 
made ground and os links of Linco 
Park and the atads bre streets of the 
Chicago rich. Rather, th ey had be t 
streets of ple nty; now they were rye 
dese rted; the era of great stone dwe Ma 
of mansions, in the city was over. Elab 
rate stone frettir g or severe facade pi 
of lawn with their circular beds for cam 
behind iron fences, tall plate-glass windov 
filled with lace, and heavy-crowned port 
cochéres, were dark and still. What wa 
paramount in 1890 was hideous, grotesque 
twenty years after. The surrounding op 
began to fill, from Wilmette to Kenilwort} 
from Winnetka to Lake Forest 

The Lincoln Park distri , at the nortl 
was connected by a chain of boulevar 
with the southwe est part of thi ty. There 
was a cont ( nine 
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| municipal bathing beach, 





| left? 


| this as well 


| to beasts. 
| outside the stockyards, and it was probable 


EVENING POST 


here, at least, was an Amer- 
ican, a Chicago development of an English 
institution. 

In it, certainly, the open, the chance of 
rain and a positive mud, was discreetly 
admonished, kept by groups of servants 
not innocent of tips—beyond the doors. 
The ashes of a pipe knocked anywhere 
would have been an act of vandalism. 
The truth was, I began to see, that it was 
a club founded upon a feminine taste; I 
couldn’t imagine any masculine instinct 
enjoying it for long; a club for dances and 
diamonds—but not for pearls—for table- 
d’héte dinners to the syncopated strings 
and saxophones of energetic orchestras, and 
for bridge parties in the morning. 

Leaving, still on the system of boule- 
vards, I recalled the jamborees, the Potta- 
wottomi, in Robinson’s house at Wolf’s 
Point, the single fiddle of Beaubien’s tav- 
ern, the Eagle; I thought of those bygone 
parties with no discrimination in favor of 
the new. I passed a coast-guard station, a 
the incredible 
South Side, the Cooper- 
Carlton and the South Shore, back to 
Michigan Boulevard, It was along Grand 
where that extraordinary migration of ne- 
groes had settled, pouring in a soft resist- 
less stream, like black strap molasses, into 
the pretentious houses of the avenue and 
spilling into the side streets. It all now had 
an air of ludicrous decline; negroes for- 
mal and informal, pompous or lax, passed 
and repassed over the wide sidewalks, and 
gathered in clusters on the broad stone 
steps. The dwellings there, in their hour 
impressively select, were large, with high 
painted ceilings and dignified halls, and 
I wondered what tragic comedies, what 
mad mimicries were acted in them now. 
They had overflowed for the negro riots, 


hotels of the 


| when men were held against walls and 
| shot to ribbons, 


but that was over; Jack 
was closed, and this 
rightful Gold Coast, bringing its title from 
Africa, was only grotesque. That, lost in 
the banality of a street of automobile agen- 


Johnson’s saloon 


| cies, ended the scope of a drive which, it 


appeared, had been laid in the future; it 
was, except for the hills and woods and 
pools of parks, magnificent but empty. 
Again Chicago would have to expand. 

It was inevitable that I should see the 


| stockyards; and though I was quite willing 


to meet this necessity my interest was not 


| in the mechanical details of a magnified 
| slaughterhouse; 


the neatness with which 
cattle and pigs were introduced to the 
knife, the sanitary packing rooms, the 


| operators immaculate in white, I accepted 
| in advance, 
| since a pair of boots, against the floods of 


Conditions there had changed 


blood, were an indispensable part of that 
excursion, And in a train elevated above 
the depressing expanse of pens, pens tram- 
pled and empty or choked with the uneasy 
shifting backs of steers, over abattoirs sig- 
nificantly without windows, with every- 
where the painted signs of names famous 
around the world on cans, I wondered not 
about the processes involved, but dwelt 
upon the men engaged in them. 


At the Stockyards 


The country was entering—or had it just 
an era of industrial animosity; capi- 
talists and corporations had been loudly 
attacked by a public not, it was my in- 
ference, stockholders in the concerns it was 
their aim to destroy. Of these the packers 
had had perhaps more than their share of 
discredit; and I was curious to see what in 
reality they were like—the packers on 
every scale. There was another phase of 
the aspect of concentration 
of nationalities, not only in plants but in 


| the city of Chicago. 


I didn’t, however, see myself in the su- 
perior position of an investigator; I had 


| no wish to write indignant paragraphs 


about oppressive wrongs, either to men or 
There were ills, signal injustice, 


that, as well, they existed within. I was, in 


| the offices of not the least celebrated of 
| the firms concerned, 
| courtesy and an apparent willingness that 
| I should see, 
| assured that it all would be put before me 


met with an entire 
know everything. I was 


in a candor without ulterior purpose. What 
at once was clear was that no disposition 


| of the office forces could have been better 


planned; the appointments were both 
practical and pleasant, the noise, under 
soundproof ceilings, was reduced to a 


| minimum; and there was a general and per- 


ceptible pride of accomplishment. 


September 16,1922 


The head of such an immense industry 
had the manner of an actual democracy; 
I was beside his tall desk, where he often 
stood in the open office, and I liked at 
once a level voice, an easy sweep of hair 
and a perceptible note of humor. What 
he said needed no careful thought because 
obviously it was fact—it had to do with 
humanity at large and not specially prob- 
lems here involved. An industrial change, 
I gathered for myself, had actually oc- 
curred, or at least in the attitude, the un- 
derstanding of the employers of men. They 
had come to prefer-—to provide for—a 
reasonably satisfied worker to discontent. 
They were, where the individual was con- 
cerned, fair; the individual, taking his 
place in the whole machine of industry, was 
well regarded. 

With the machine itself, since it 
inevitable, I equally had no quarrel; 
was automatic, inescapable today. Even 
on its worst, most monopolistic side ‘t 
could be condemned only through the po- 
litical systems, the weak government that 
made its evils possible. The truth was, 
certainly, that such corporate interests 
were stronger, superior to the spirit they 
were held to serve; their weight and power 
and success had become the government. 
My only concern, my particular purpose 
was to discover what in them was hi appen- 
ing to the nation spirit I was pursuing. 

That, beyond question, was in danger; 
its dimmest flicker was difficult to find. 
The presence of the evils of unfair competi- 
tion didn’t upset mé. Indeed, their actu- 
ality, any force, however brutal, was a 
cause for optimism. It was power I was 
looking for; ‘if that stil! existed the digging 
of proper channels for its force might well 
be accomplished. Power, beyond doubt, I 
found; but it was only in isolated men, 
rare exceptions. 


was 
that 


Marvels of Organization 


I discovered it in the stockyards—the 
new power of organization rather than of 
creation—and I came on it in the bank 
that had grown familiar to me. There it 
was even more encouraging, for, strangely 
in that situation, it had its idealistic glow. 
It was a force which, compelled to accept 
the blunders of government and firms and 
individuals, was yet responsible for the 
safety of the whole. Those vice presidents, 
perpetually with a slight troubled frown, 
of necessity curt, sending and receiving 
their messengers, were supports of no mean 
proportion. They upheld an amazing lot! 
It was a commonplace to think of bankers 
as men with hard faces and soft hands, 
severed from human sympathy by the 
walls of their gold; but what, at reassuring 
times, I found were men worn with in- 
superable burden, holding, very secretly, 
disastrous failure by its insecure throat. 
They were, it seemed, merchants of money, 
they sold money for profit or stored it in 
investments where, apparently in vaults, it 
multiplied; but, beyond that, they were 
the officers of national credit, of the finan- 
cial security which now, taking the place 
of older virtues, was the base of govern- 
ments. 

Again, in a place which seemed to con- 
tain the souls of a million country stores, I 
found, quietly at its head, a power with a 
kindly, it might be a gentle spirit. The 
miracle of industrial coéperation he had 
brought about was as various and compli- 
cated as the human body. It was a vast 
space of all the conceivable merchandise of 
the world, where plows together with cot- 
ton dresses, brooms and woodworking 
tools, machinery and feathers, were swiftly 
assembled—without confusion or halt, with 
no shouted directions, silent but for the 
motion of endless belts and gravity—made 
into packages, finally wrapped and dis- 
charged, at ten-minute intervals, into trap 
cars for a reloading in trains bound for 
every mile of the continent. 

The stores of towns and of crossroads 
had been absorbed; this was a service, a 
competition which they could not meet; 
and I thought of them as growing dustier, 
more melancholy, with every fall and spring 
season. They were once schools of politics 
and native story, places of meeting and 
posts of news; but those benefits, those 
qualities they had lost one by one, and 
now their primary and last usefulness was 
slipping away through mail orders and a 
rural free delivery. Benefits apparently, 
those two lattér, oh, without doubt! But 
there was a loss of racial characteristics to 
be met; yes—of local American character. 
Localities in the sense of accumulated 
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habit, of a birthright in the soil, were be- 
coming a thing of the past in a space of time 
too short to be even considered as divisible 

Almost exclusively Chicago as a city, as 
an entity of builded materials, had filled 
my thoughts; its greatest significance, the 
men who had entered into it, I had neg- 
lected until now. They were brought be- 
fore me, not by the city that was their fate 
but by the image of a country store; most 
of the men, the very best, had been drawn 
from the country. They came to Chicago 
in their youth, with only a little if any 
money at all, and their energy, their fresh- 
ness and courage were welded into the 
invisible girders of the monumental pile. 
They managed to keep into a late middle 
age —few lived to become old—the qualities 
of the small places of their birth; they had 
on the greens of country clubs—that per- 
version of a familiar term—an air slightly 
rural, their voices preserved sectional in- 
flections and idioms of the soil. They were, 
perhaps, entirely unaware of this. Certainly 
they became creatures wholly of the city; 
and they were disinclined to make senti- 
mentai excursions to villages of the past. 
They had grown used to advanced degrees 
of physical comfort; yet it was, paradoxi- 
cally, the early absence of that comfort 
which made its eventuality possible. 

They had been boys in frigid attic rooms, 
in sod huts of the prairie, in box cars resting 
under the darkness and snow of Northern 
woods, and they were inured to hardship, 
to scant fare and aching labor; they had 
been bred to the importance, the power 
and difficulties of attainment, of two bits 
as a piece of money. They were accustomed 
to desire and dreams rather than posses- 
sion; and all their lives, with possessions 
beyond their power of hope, they were stiil 
very little concentrated on the ornate re- 
wards of money. There wasn’t, in reality, 
after the essentials had been more than 
supplied, much that they wanted to buy. 
They had a way of putting their money 
back to work, of reinvesting it, and then 
regarding its sheer accumulation with an 
almost humorous concern. They built the 
large houses in town and the wide houses 
in the country, whichever was appropriate 
to the day, and adopted toward them an 
air of detached pride. 

The houses, the parties, all of Europe, 
were for their families, their wives and 
children. They gave their children every 
circumstance of ease and luxury; and 
then, sitting in their offices, momentarily 
forgetting the business before them, won- 
dered, with pain at their hearts, what had 
got into their girls and boys. It was their 
parental fallacy that a boy constantly 
driving an imported automobile with a 
specially upholstered body could walk as 
tirelessly, as long as that other boy with 
acres to attend daily on his legs. Blindly 
they thought that girls in sheer tulle and 
brocaded sandals were of the same fiber 
as those who, in the near but dead past, 
had schemed and worked and sewed on a 
length of printed material. 


Pampered and Hampered Youth 


Their difficulty was even more involved; 
a simple holding back of funds was as hope- 
less as generosity; the mere presence, the 
fact of money bred its own desires and sul- 
len resentments. However, I was con- 
cerned with the new generation in only a 
special way, in its relation to Chicago; 
and there, except as ornaments of its pleas- 
ure places, I was forced to admit that it 
was not impressive. Their fathers con- 
stantly made opportunities for them. At 
best they conserved, held together and 
sometimes highly capitalized, increased 
what had been created; at best they made 
more elaborate, or simplified, the houses 
into which they were born; they brought 
elegance to the scene; but, never faced 
with the bare facts, the raw materials of 
life, they had no chance to build edifices 
of their own. 

The momentary poor I was not then con- 
sidering, for I was faced with an American 
problem; and the America, the Chicago 
before me had its being in another and 
more national period. It was principally 
visible in the careers of a half dozen, hardly 
more, families that had come, each in a 
single youth, with perhaps a tomahawk 
and some steel beaver traps, to the city 
he was tomake. Fortunate youths! They, 
in an absolute sense, were national; but 
unhappily their spirit, keen in hard bodies, 
they were unable to bequeath. They were 
not the parents of other strong sons; not 
they, although the land still was. For that 


thin stream of the ably masculine had not 
yet been broken; it was being renewed, 
continued, man by man, from the rigid 
simplicity of small places and smaller 
means. They in their turn were lost either 
in failure or riches; but like the soldiers of 
a desperate cause they advanced confi- 
dently to probable disaster. 

This was more clearly to be seen in 
Chicago than in any other place, for C} 
cago drew to itself the power of the heart 
of the land. It sAtencted the able young 
directly or captured them from small 
cities; it sec ared for its banks the cashiers 
and tellers of little affairs, and made them 
into executives, presidents and directors 
Chicago kept them or sent them East, 
where there was an insatiable cry for re- 
newal. It was, however, conceivable that 
the supply of such men was not inexhausti 
ble; it would continue only as long as the 
conditions of its birth were maintained 

Here, before I knew the West, I begar 
to be aware of that spirit different fron 
other spirits, of a land different from other 
lands. The suavity Chicago had devel 
oped—the University Club with its cold 
accurate copy of a London guild hall; the 
Cliff Dwellers, where, to all obvious ap 
pearances, [ so wholly belonged; the Sad- 
dle and Cycle, exclusive from the very 
democracy of its tradition—all this funda- 
mentally lignored. A beautiful Elizabethan 
house and lawns at Winnetka, formal din- 
ner parties with tall wax candles seemed 
to me without character or importance, in 
precisely the way that I, as an individual, 
was nothing more than an onlooker, 








The Beauty of Individuality 


It was then’that, with the beginning of 
understanding, an admiration warm lik« 
affection for Chicago was born. I had a 
sensation of recognition, the feeling of 
being at home. Chicago, in common wit} 
London or Paris, couldn’t be imagined 
anywhere else; its faults, on that plane, 
were indistinguishable from its virtues 
With the city what it was, how could it 
escape uproar and darkness and rapine 
How could it be Chicago, America, an 
have the green-and- white calm, the plac a. 
ity of an Attic city? And in order to se« 
it with a greater clarity and justice, I imag- 
ined it frozen into the lagoons, the classic 
peristyles and facades of the World’s Fair, 
forever art and forever clean: a vision that 
horrified me by its utter emptiness, its 
banal lack of meaning. As it was, the 
rawness, its corners celebrated tor shotguns, 
the slaughtering pens, were beauty. 

Chicago, strongly individual as it was, 
helped to hurry this unfortunate state 
forward; rolled incessantly in the deep re 
sistless steam beds of its streets, individuals 
rapidly grew worn and empty of feature. 
This specially happened to what I had re 
ga irded as a native stock; alien peop le in 
their particular quarters seemed to escape 
the menace of a common obliteration bet- 
ter. The use of the word “alien” in Amer- 
ica, where everyone only a decade before 
had been a stranger, seemed to demand 
justification; and for my purpose that 
term meant all those nationalities and indi- 
vidualities not transmutable into somethir g 
recognizably and permanently American. 
The fault, however, lay not with the aliens, 
in a sense themselves searching for the 
Shining Mountains, but in the land. Up 
to a certain point of saturation America 
had taken them all, and with its instant 
magic changed them from citizens of the 
Old World to inhabitants of what promised 
to become a new. 

That desirable result, in a process of 
reasonable assimilation, appeared success- 
fully established. When hope and cupidity, 
the blindness of American industry, had 
let into the country such eager mobs that 
the absorption had come abruptly to ar 
end, America couldn’t digest them, tur 
them into itself; and as it grew more and 
more distended, swollen with foreign par 
ticles, it grew—inevitably—weaker, im- 
potent. As its strength in that particular 
declined, the power, the mass of the foreign 
particles multiplied. No longer changed, 
transformed, they remained 
themselves. Where they settled in the 
country, in the wheat or the corn, among 
the grapevines of the East and West, it 

was still well; but where they gathered 
in cities, in Chicago, the results thre atened 
to become fatal. 

The nationalities employed by the firm 
in the stockyards had given me some in- 
sight into the complexities of Chicago life 
The list for the month of October, in 1921, 
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with a total of six thousand four hundred 
and forty-nine, had shown only thirteen 
hundred and nine *ty-four white Americans; 
there were more negroes than this: and 
thirteen hundred and three Poles. Of the 
remainder only two hundred and eighty 
were from English colonies. The Lithua- 
nians, Russians, Mexicans, Slovaks, Bo- 
hemians and Hungarians counted twelve 
hundred and seventy-six. They lived 
Back of the Yards—in colonies bounded 
often by dead lines; they preserved their 
various speeches and old historic habits, 
untroubled by the thought of any obliga- 
tion except that to a foreman or a political 
martinet. 

They were more vital than the country, 
the institutions of the land to which they 
had come; and they existed, camped in it 
with a wide ignorance of the whole matched 
only by that of the dwindling and indiffer- 
ent natives. 

No one could blame the aliens, the immi- 
grant labor; they were acting in an en- 
tirely natural manner; more than that 
they were working, filling all the low and 
arduous places not, in the opinion of the 
original stock, fit for them. The atten- 
tion they got on a Fourth of July in thirty 
languages was exclusively from smooth 
gentlemen interested in holding them in 
political pens for all the world like those 
of the yards. 


The Cost of Greatness 


In Chicago as a whole, Cook County, 
there were nine hundred and seventy-nine 
thousand five hundred and forty-one men 
twenty-one and more years of age; of this 
number two hundred and three thousand 
and a fraction were native white, and four 
hundred and forty-four thousand five hun- 
dred and fourteen foreign born; among 
them two hundred and five thousand seven 
hundred and forty-three were not citizens, 
they were not naturalized. In the Nine- 
teenth Ward there wereslightly over twenty- 
six thousand native whites and forty-six 
thousand three hundred and sixty-six of 
foreign bloods. Italy furnished fifteen thou- 
sand one hundred and ninety-nine of these 
in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
wards there were forty-three thousand one 
hundred and ninety Poles. The houses, the 
streets of the Poles were secretive, apart, 
sullen; but there was nothing retiring in 


| the Italian region. 


I rode over Taylor Street in an incon- 
spicuous dark blue riot car that belonged 
to the police; the captain of the automobile 
section, his face deep in a fur collar, drove, 
and curtained in the back seat was an alert 
specialist, with a number of fingers shot 
from his gun hand, poised for eventuali- 
ties. The setting, in the middle of the 
builded immensity of Chicago, was curi- 
it resembled the dilapidated wooden 
The houses were small, various 
in character but alike in oppressive air; 
the streets were wide and sombre—long, 
low perspectives in a monotony of debase- 
ment-—and they were flooded with shoals 
of dark, feverishly active children. There 
were, at short intervals, pool rooms, and at 
the entrance to each invariably stood asmall 
group of carefully, meticulously dressed 
boys with smoothly brushed shining black 
hair. They were at once idle and obviously 
well provided for; and as we passed, their 
glittering and shadowed eyes, black like 
their hair, followed our course with an in- 
stant recognition. For the most part, 
except for their bitter shifting gaze, they 
were silent, motionless; but more than 
once there was a soft appalling threat of 
curses reaching above the throttled hum 
of the engine. 


ous; 


Strange Tongues 


They were the gun fighters, the mur- 
derers of the city—Italy at once young and 
ancient in the new land of its adoption. 
They had been born here; to that extent 
they were American; their parents or 
grandparents had come as a rural people; 
but the cities had dragged them into their 
store courts and defiles and wrecked the 
simplicity, distorted simple Superstitions 
and passions into the evils of cold hatred. 
There was, close by, a celebrated house for 
the amelioration of just this; but, in its 
neighborhood on Taylor Street, whatever 
it might have accomplished was imper- 
ceptible; the situation was too tragically 
deep, too innate with all that made it 
possible, to be ended by what, at best, 
was an application of philanthropy to the 


| surface. 
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But the Italians were not monopolists 
of the guns —so often in an army pattern 
of tragic corners and lurching automobiles; 
there was an increasing number of other 
youths, who at last had become fighters in 
the same desperate way. They came mostly 
from Maxwell Street; and as the silent 
blue car turned there I was enveloped in 
the strong odor of sour distilled mash. The 
copper stills were everywhere on sale in 
handcarts lining sidewalks where not an ad- 
ditional figure, it seemed, could be crowded 
into the massed humanity, dirty in its 
brilliancy. bright in its dirt, and loud with 
the clatter of a strange tongue. 


Crowding Circumstances 


Again there were no individuals to blame, 
nothipg, unfortunately, so easily satisfac- 
tory; it was the mechanical result of 
crowding cifcumstances. Within a night’s 
ride of Chicago fifty million people 
living; and they were all swept irresistibly, 
as if by a centripetal power, toward a 
common point, not far removed my? the 
corner of Jackson Boulevard and La Salle 
Street. 

What in thé most expansive moments ¢ 
local ambition had been prophesied “he: 
overwhelmingly happene d: Chicago was 
one of the three great cities of the world. 
It was more native than New York; more 
unruly but not depraved as London; 
and in spite of its bulk, a town where Paris 
was a city. Nothing now in the United 
States could be more significant, because it 
was an overwhelming example of an Amer 
ican center of civilization, 

In its rude force it was admirable, 
at the price of murder—: ways a speci alt y 
of the country—and as history, it 
was inimitable; but as a national 
and symptom, as a gate to the future, it 
was not reassuring. It was with a 
strife of infamous poverty | 
that showed no sign of dwindling: ; ; 
aspect of solidity was preserved by that 
unceasing sacrifice of blood and 
endurance. 

It began to be 
worth what it cost; that, 
great cities, there was a fatality in it 
cing down of the structure of men 
Chicago took the yout h of the country, but 
it gave back nothing except Sunday excur- 
sions, spent bodies and the participants in 
sports. It took and took life, and life en- 
tering it never came out again. There was 
a fallacy abroad among the people of cities 
that the country existed only in order to 
feed them, that the country was an ad- 
junct, a dependency of the city. The re- 
verse, of course, was true—cities were the 
result of the richness, the fertility and in- 
dustry of the land. When the land was 
exhausted the great towns, the trading 
posts would fall into empty neglect, 
late and echoless ruins. 
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The Flight From Lojfteliness 


What happened was that people, 
ing from loneliness, from isolation, 
tremendously together where they could 
hear reassuring voices, where the multi 
tudes made possible theaters like that on 
State Street; and for any degree of excite- 
ment, of forgetfulness, they were willing 
to pay any sum. The country now, the 
little villages in their circles of prairie, the 
compact towns that were county 
the small cities swept by strong salt tides 
were looked upon with something like con- 
tempt. Indeed, they regarded themselves 
apologetically. It couldn’t be helped 
cured —it was a’fact. Or at least it was a 
fact of the present; it could not endure; 
for if cities continued to increase they would 
end by being the smoking points of the last 
visible life in a desert. 

There were, however, signs of a realiza- 
tion of this—I was to find them rapidly 
developing in the Far West—and the boule- 
vards of Chicago were but the first aspect 
of an opened and beautiful city, a city laid 
on resplendent and universal projects. 
There would, when that was completed, be 
nothing left of the lanes, the old familiar 
clothes, of the past; Chicago, scrubbed and 
put into a semiclassie robing—that aspect 
of a fair grounds—would resemble the bet- 
ter parts of Paris and Vienna, It couldn't 
be helped, no one really would wish it 
averted; yet I was very glad that I had 
known it at the height of its own vigorous 
youth. 

I talked a long while to a power different 
from the vice presidents of banks, the heads 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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All Over America, Garland Heating 
Is Saving Money for the User 


The first fact, and the plainest, most year after year, by reason of the fuel it 


positive fact about Garland Warm Air saves, and its longer life. 
Heating, is that it saves money for the , 1 . 
6 es money for the yoy will find in all Garland furnaces 


Ss gh . . ‘ 
_ whether pipe or pipeless—that same satis- 


The Garland Authorized Installer can faction and efficiency that have made the 

prove that to you before installation, as Garland Gas Range, Coal Stove, and 

quickly and as clearly as you can explain Three-Fuel Range the choice of more than 

that two and two make four. four million American homes. 

Your Garland heating system will prove Get the facts about the Garland Furnace 

its greater economy day after day and today. , 
Illustrated at the left is the Garland Furnace used in connection with the popular Multiple 
Heating System. Other types of Garland are the Ready-to-Install and the Pipeless Furnace 
There its a Garland heating system built for every home, large or small. If you do not know 


the name of the nearest Garland dealer, or if you have any heating or cooking problems, write 
direct to us because there is a Garland heating and cooking device for every purpose 


The Michigan Stove Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Makers of the Famous Garland Line of Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces 
and Pipeless Furnaces, for Coal, Wood, Gas, and Electricity 


GARLAND 


HEALTHFUL HOME HEATING 
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TRU 


STANDARD: 


CON 


BUILDING: 





Factories of Every Kind 
Prominent companies in all fields of industry 
use Truscon Standard Buildings: 

and Foundry 


orning Glass 


American Brass Co 
( Chic 


* Americ an c ar 
ago Pneumatic ool Co., € 


Work Dodge Brothers, Eastman Kodak (¢ 
Thos. A. Edison, Inc., Erie R. R., The Felters Co 
Gardner. Harvey Paper Co., Goodyear Rubber Co., 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Michigan Alkali Co., Pierce 
Oni Corp., Robbins & Myers Co., Southern Cotton 
Oil Co., The Stanley Works, U.S. Coal & Coke Co, 
Vulcan Iron Works, Western Union Telegraph Co 
Among the uses are machine, forge, paint, 
pattern ind carpenter shops; storage of 


every kind; cafeterias; hospitals; time offices; 
garages; power houses; etc. 

buildings exactly meet individual 
needs because their standardized steel pan- 
els permit infinite vanety of sizes and arrange- 


These 


ments, with sawtooth, monitor or pitched 
rools Low in cost; quickly erected; all- 
steel; fireproof; permanent; 100% salvage 


when re-ecrec ted elsewhe re. 


value 





i ireproof eco 


Warehouses — 
quickly 


nomical in cost 


erected all sizes 100% salvage 





Perfect ventilation with 


Foundries ee continuous runs of steel 


windows—all heights and widths of bays. 





Filling stations, 


Gasoline & Oil — ines and 


bulk stations, storage, compressor houses, etc 





a 
Sr es 
Shops of all kinds 
Railroads — freight sheds, storage, 


bunk houses waiting rooms, platforms, etc 


Tell Us Your Problem 


and we will quote you a price on a building 


erected, sure to meet your needs exactly 


Remember, you pay only our 
factory cost plus one overhead 
plus one profit. Write today. 


TRUSCON STEEL Co. 
Memo YOUNGSTOWN, 
to write to T OHIO 







ruscon 
Stee! Co., Youngstown, O., 
Dept. S-12, about building problem 
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(Continued from Page 126) 
of great corporations; his was a different 
world; and in a spirit of friendliness he 
told me that in the event of being robbed 
on the street I must put my hands up at 


once. Give them the money, he said 
seriously, tapping my knee with a heavy 
finger. They were crazy, those boys, mad 


1 


with drink and suspicions and idleness. He 
went on, speculating when, how, his particu- 
lar fate would overtake him. It would have 
to be from a little distance, where he 
pistol with his crushing 
hands 

He had heen 
child of Chicago; 


born Back of the Yards, a 
Chicago had nurtured 


him, and in his shadowed brain he loved 
his city. The rich—my friends the bank- 
ers— were making it impossible for him, 
for the like of him to live; and he was 
fighting. His long expressionless face was 
suddenly stirred at the mouth by a flicker 


It at once startled me and 
filled me with interest, for the reason that, 
if he were moved to it, he could have ar- 
ranged to have me stay perpetually the 
and the victim of his city. I thought 
of him at dinner in a house over which 
there was a peaceful atmosphere of time, 
as time went in Chicago; I heard his dull 
voice, the accents of his passionate ig- 
norance, through a lightness of charming 
tones, of the cultivated phrases of art. I 
heard his and another voice, resonant with 
power, as tense and vibrant as metal. 
Those two were opposed to each other 
in a warfare in which the latter had already 
triumphed; for the first time I came in 


of pure hate 


| contact with the civic force used, in theory, 


| but I was short of the market. 


to support the law. Never before had I 
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realized how the world, except in chance | 
moments of personal need, was arrayed 
against the police. They fought the acts 
of criminals and the sentimentality, the 
weakened nerves of the rest of mankind. 
I had been gazing, in a room of the police 
department, at a large framed panel which 
bore the stars of the men killed on duty; 
and then I went in to see their chief. 

He, at least, was America, strong and 
young and ruthless; he would have stayed 
with Frémont to the end or taken his packs 
through any sterile desert to Santa Fé. 
Listening to him I was charged with his 
ringing vitality--a detective had been shot 
to death in the hall of a pool room, but 
before he had died, from the floor he had 
killed the man he was sent for. This, too, 
was a commonplace. It was Chicago. Be- 
yond, above that, it had the authentic 
accent, the spirit of a country strong 
enough to live. 

The dinner moved on without a break 
in the charm, the candlelight fell on dresses 
like silver leaves and like roseate mists, on 
linen fastened with pearls; and this was 
Chicago as well; it was what Chicago, with 
privilege, might become—the ornament 
that leisure always added to necessity. 
The cultivation of Roman winters had gone 
into it, the suns of the Riviera, the ancient 
smoothness of the Thames, and, listening, 
those other voices, assertive and defiant, 
grew less clear; they were confused in the 
delightful babble of wzsthetic trifles; and 
then the dessert, the end appeared, rich 
and sweet and unsubstantial. 





Editor's Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mr. Hergesheimer. The next will appear 
in an early issue 
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would never cross. I was not sure I'd 
ever even see him again. But on the very 
next day he wrote me a letter thanking me 
for my offers of help and inviting me to 
come and see him. I answered that I 
would. He wrote again. I called. 

“I got to see a great deal of him. It was 
always a pleasure for me to listen to him, 
he knew so much and he expressed his 
knowledge so interestingly. I think he is 
the most magnetic man | ever met. 

‘‘We talked of many things, for he is a 
widely read man with an amazing grasp of 
many subjects and a remarkable gift for 
interesting generalization. The wisdom of 
his speech is impressive. I have heard 
many people accuse Percy Thomas of many 
things, including insincerity, but I some- 
times wonder if his remarkable plausibility 
does not come from the fact that he first 
convinces himself so thoroughly as to ac- 
quire thereby a greatly increased power to 
convince others, 

“Of course we talked about market mat- 
ters at great length. I was not bullish on 
cotton, but he was. I could not see the 
bull side at all, but he did. He brought up 
so many facts and figures that I ought to 
have been overwhelmed, but I wasn’t. I 
couldn't disprove them because I could 
not deny their authenticity, but they did 
not shake my belief in what I read for 
myself. But he kept at it until I no longer 
felt sure of my own information as gathered 
from the trade papers and the dailies.’ That 
meant I couldn’t see the market with my 
own eyes A man cannot be convinced 
against his own convictions, but he can be 
talked into a state of uncertainty and in- 
decision, which is even worse, for that 
means that he cannot trade with confidence. 

“TI cannot say that I got all mixed up, 
exactly, but I lost my poise; or rather, I 
ceased to do my own thinking. I cannot 
give you in detail the various steps by 
which I reached the state of mind that was 
to prove so costly to me. I think it was his 
assurances of the accuracy of his figures, 
which were exclusively his, and the unde- 
pendability of mine, which were not exclu- 
sively mine, but public property. Intheend 
I came to read conditions as he himself 
read them—because we were both reading 
from the same page of the same book, held 
by him before my eyes. He has a logical 
mind. Once I aecepted his facts it was a 
cinch that my own conclusions, derived 
from his facts, would agree with his own. 

‘When he began his talks with me about 
the cotton situation I not only was bearish 
Gradually, as 


I began to accept his facts and figures, 
I began to fear I had been basing my pre- 
vious position on misinformation. Of course | 
I could not feel that way and not cover; 
and once I had covered because Thomas 
made me think I was wrong, I simply had to 
golong. Itistheway my mind works. You 
know, I have done nothing in my life but 
trade in stocks and commodities. I nat- 
urally think that if it is wrong to be bearish | 
it must be right to be a bull. And if it is | 
right to be a bull it is imperative to buy. 
As my old Palm Beach friend said Pat 
Hearne used to say, ‘You can’t tell till 
you bet!’ [ must prove whether I am right 
on the market or not; and the proofs are 


to be read only in my brokers’ statements | 


at the end of the month. 

‘I started in to buy cotton and in a jiffy 
I had my usual line, about sixty thousand 
bales. 


It was the most asinine play of my | 


career. Instead of standing or falling by my 


own observation and deductions I was 
merely playing another man’s information. 
It waseminently fitting that my sucker plays 
should notend with that. I not only bought 
when I had no business to be bullish but 
I didn’t accumulate my line in accordance 
with the promptings of experience. I wasn’t 
trading right. Having listened, I was lost. 

“The market was not going my way. 
I am never afraid or impatient when I am 
sure of my position. But the market didn’t 
act the way it should have acted had 
Thomas been right. Having taken the first 
wrong step I took the second and the third, 
and of course it muddled me all up. I 
allowed myself to be persuaded not only 
into not taking my loss but into holding up 
the market. That is a style of play foreign 
to my nature and contrary to my trading 
ae ‘iples and theories. Even as a boy in 
the bucket shops I had known better. 

“T not only was long of cotton but I was 
carrying a heavy line of wheat. That was 
doing famously and showed me a handsome 
profit. My fool efforts to bolster up cotton 
had increased my line to about one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand bales. I may tell 
you that about this time I was not feeling 
very well. I don’t say this to furnish an 
excuse for my blunders, but merely to state 
a pertinent fact. 1 remember I went to 
Bayshore for a rest 

“‘While there I did some thinking. It 
seemed to me that my speculative com- 
mitments were overlarge. I am not timid 
as a rule, but I got to feeling nervous and 
that made me decide to lighten my load. 
To do this I must clean up either the cotton 


-or the wheat 
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Watch This 


Column 
New Series of 
“The Leather Pushers” 





All the world laughed at the 
** LEATHER PUSHERS"’—the Univer- 
sal-Jewel-Collier's Weekly series, and 


learned to love the Society Pugilist who 
fought to redeem his father’s fortune, and 
his Manager, whose patience and humor 
were so curiously intermingled. 

Every entertainment | gave at my own 
home included one of the LEATHER 
PUSHERS episodes and it was the scream 
of the evening. E.ven the followers of the 
prize ring, and the great fighters of today 
followed eac h episode eagerly. No motion 
picture of the ring ever combined such 
romance, humor and prize fighting in 
such delightful form. 

The second edition of the H. C. Witwer 
stories is now in the making and | am 
watching them with the keenest interest 
My whole heart and soul are behind them 
Reginald Denny still continues in the role 
of Champion “ Kid Roberts’’ and Hayden 
Stevenson will continue as the genial and 
big-hearted manager. 

Tell the manager of your favorite theatre 
that this new series must be spoken for 
early. All America wants them. They are 
adding tremendously to UNIVERSAL'S 
fame and incidentally crowding every 
house where they are shown. They are 
life-savers and life-givers. 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


1600 Broadway, New York City 


LIQUID 
REPAIRS LEAKS 


IN AUTO RADIATORS 
CRACKED CYLINDERS 
WATER-JACKETS 
High or Low Prsowe BOILERS ees, Sateen 
The U.S. Government, General ElectricCo., Standard Oil Co., 

merican Telegraph Co., etc., have used it for years 
Over 3 Million Cans Sold Every Year 
“X"RADIATORLIQUID “X” BOILER LIQUID 
Price $1.50—Ford Size, 75c Price, Quart Can, Six Dollars 
At Service Stations, Garages, Repair At Plumbers’, Steamfitiers’, Mine and 
Shops and Hardware Stores Mill Supply and Hardware Stores 
Circular or Technical Advice on Request 


25 W. 45th STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y 


resident 

















We need more men to become Fire Protection experts 


We teach you free and show you how to make $10.00 to 
$20.00 a day right in your own neighborhood. Write today 
The FYR FYTER CO., 926 Fyr-Fyter Bidg., Dayton, Ohio 

W MANY ofour subscription representa 
tives up to $1.50 an hour. If you have 
spare time and are interested mail 

PAY this announcement, with your name 
and address, to The Curtis Publishing 


Company, 812 Independence Square, Philadel 
phia, Pennsylvania. 





























“Any man who loves to work 
with tools may be called a tool 
observes 


Mr. Punch. 


crank, 





Are you 


a tool crank? 


NE man collects 

sake of 

He may 
knows he is ready for em¢ 
The 


tools and select 


for the 
iting them 
them a 


tools 
accumul 
not use ll, but he 


rgencies 


real tool crank buys few 
s those with infinite 
They must be of the 
id feel. This mar 


tools to la t long ar | 


care 

| ne ee 
quality, weight a 
picks good 
do a definite work 

Goodell-Pratt Tools are for the 
man who knows and at 
The y are 


always. 





preciate « 
accurate me reliable 
You will soon learn why 
Goodell Pratt Tools are 
the choice of thousands 
of mechanics, artisans 
and men who like to 
have efficient tools in 
their homes 

Every tool is guaran 
teed as to material and 
workmanship. You ob 
tain final proof of the 
worth of such good 
tools in long service un 
der hard usage. 

Your hardware dealer 
can show you th« se tools 
See him or ask us to send 
you free our No. 14 Tool 
Book, describing in de 
tail all the Goodell-Pratt 


“1FOC Go od Tools.” 


GOODELL 
-PRATT 


500 GOOD TOOLS 


PRATT COMPANY 








GOODELI 


Sockgmiths, 


GREENFIELD, MASS., U.S.A. 





“It seems incredible that knowing the 
game as well as I did and with an experience 
of twelve or fourteen years of speculat- 
ing in stocks and commodities I did pre- 
cisely the wrong thing. The cotton showed 
me a loss and I kept it. The wheat showed 
me a profit and I sold it out. It was an 
utterly foolish play. Of all speculative blun- 
ders there are few greater than trying to 
average a losing game. My deal 
proved it to the hilt a little later. Always 
ell what shows you a loss and keep what 
reget you a profit. That was so obviously 
he wise thing to do and was so well know? 
to me that even now I marvel at my doir g 
the reverse. 

And so I sold my 
cut short my profit in it 
of it the price went up twenty cents a 
bushel without stopping. If I had kept it 
I might have taken a profit of about « ig! t 
million dollars. And having decid 
keep on with the losing proposition I bought 
more cotton! 

“I remember very clearly how every day 
I would buy cotton, more And 
why do you think I bought it? To keep the 
price from going down! If that isn’t a 
supersucker play, what is? I simply _ 
on putting up more and more money mor 
money to eventually. My brolsen 
and my intimate friends could not un- 
derstand it; and they don’t to this day. Of 
course if the deal had turned out differ- 
ently I would have been a wonder. But I 
kept on buying cotton to keep it from go- 
ing down. I was even buying it in Liver 
pool. I accumulated four hundred and 
forty thousand bales before I realized what 
I was doing. And then it was too late. So 
I sold out my line. 

*T lost nearly all that I had made out of 
ill my other deals in stocks and commodi- 
ties. I was not completely cleaned out, but 
Ll had left fewer hundreds of thousands 
than I had millions before I violated all 
the laws that experience had taught me to 
observe in order to prosper. 

To learn that a man can rake foolish 
plays for no reason whatever was a valu- 
ible lesson. It cost me millions 
that another dangerous enemy to a trader 
is his susceptibility to the urgings of a mag 
netic personality when plausibly expressed 
by a brilliant mind. It has always seemed 
to me, however, that I might have learned 
my lesson quite as well if the cost had been 
only one million. But Fate does not always 
let you fix the tuition fee. She delivers the 
educational wallop and presents her own 
bill, knowing you have to pay it, no matter 
what the amount may be. Having le . ed 


cotton 


si 


Ww heat, deliberate ly 


After I got out 


ed to 


cotton, 


lose 


to learn 


what folly I was capable of I closed that 
particular incident. Percy Thomas went 
out of my life. Oh, yes, there are details, 


but if I told them all you would have to 
write a book about him.” 


Fleet -Winged Fortune 


“There I was, with more than nine- 
tenths of my stake, as Jim Fisk used to 
say, gone where the woodbine twineth ip 


rather 
ad made 
hs 


the spout. I had been a milliot aire 
less than a year. My millions I |} 
by using brains, helped by 
them by reversing the process. 

two yachts and was decidedly les 
gant in my manner of living. 

‘But that one blow wasn't 
was against me. I ran up again 
in my family and troubles and ann 
that did not tend to make me mo 
sophical. My troubles culminated in the 
urgent need of two hundred th« unt del 
lars in cash to help a member ded ny 
A few months before, that sum would ha 
been nothing at all; but now it meant 
almost the remnant of my fleet- 
winged fortune. I had promised to supply 
the money and I had to keep my wor d. 
The question was: Where could I get it? 
I didn’t want to take it out of the balance 
I kept at my brokers’ because if I did I 
wouldn’t have much of a margin left for 
my own trading; and I needed trading 
facilities more than ever if I was to w 
woe my m illions quickly. There was only 

ne alternative that I « al see, and that 
was * take it out of the stock market! 

“T think that of all the mistakes I made 
ifter coming to New York that decisior 
was the biggest, the least excusable, th¢ 
most asinine. I decided to make the stock 
market pay for it! 

“Just think of it! If you know much 
about the average customer of the average 
commission house you will agree with me 
that the hope of making the stock market 
pay your bills is one of the most prolific 
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Wall Street. You will 
chip out all you have if you adhere to your 
determi atior 

‘Why, in Harding's office one 
little bunch of high flyers spent thirty or 
forty thousand dollars for an overcoat 
and not one of them lived to wear it. 
It so happened that a prominent floor 
trader —whosince has become world-famous 


sources of loss in 


winter a 





as one of the d lar-a-year men—came 
down to the Exchar ge Wearing a fur over- 
coat lined with sea otter In boro days, 
before furs went up sky high, that coat was 
valued at only te "th yusand dollars. Well, 


ffice, Bob 
lined with 
ed one, The cost 
thousand dollar 


a lot of money,’ 


one of the chaps in Harding’ 
Keown, decided to get a coat 
Russian sable. He pr 
was about the same, ter 
‘That's the devil of 








objected one of the fellows 
Oh, fair! Fair!’ admitted Bob Keown 
amiab] ‘About a week’s wages—unless 
promise to present it to me as a 
ut sincere token of the esteem in 





lech you hold the nice st man in the office 
Do I hear the presentation speech? No? 
‘ery well. I shall let the stock market buy 
t for me!’ » 

‘Why do you want a sable coat?’ 
Ed Har ling 


‘It would look part irly well on a 
man of my inches,’ replied Bob, drawing 
himself up 

**And how did yo iy you we f g 
to pay for it?’ asked J Murty wi Wa 
the star tip chaser of the office 


Wall Street Hoodoos 
‘By a judicious investment of a tem- 
porary character, James That's |} 
answered Bob, who knew that Murphy 
merely wanted a tip 


‘Sure enough, foyed a ked, ‘Wha 
stock are you going to hn ‘ 

“**Wrong as usual, frie a ‘This is no time 
to wd ar yth ng I propose to ell five 
thousand Steel It ought to go down ten 
ociatn ot the least I'll just take two and 


a half points net 


isn't it?’ 


That is cor ervative, 
‘What do you hear about it?’ asked 
Murphy eage rly He was a tall thin man 
with black hair and a hungry look, due to 
his never going out to lunch for fear of 
missing something on the tape 

“*T hear that coat’s the most becoming 
I ever planned to get.’ He turned to Hard- 
ing: ‘Ed, sell five thousand U.S. Steel com 
mon at the market. Today, darling!’ 

“He was a plunger, Bob was, and liked 
to indulge in humorous talk. It was his 
way of letting the world know that he had 
an iron He sold five thousand Steel, 
and the stock promptly went up. Not 
being half as big an ass as he seemed wher 
he talked, Bob stopped his loss at one and a 
half points and confided to the office that 
the New York climate was too benign for 
fur coat TI ey were 
tentatious. Th 
But it was 
bought me Union Pacifie to pay for the 








nerve 





unhealthy and 
rest of the fe ws jeere 


not long before one of the 





coat He lost eightec hundred d irs and 
said sables were all right for the o ri i 
a woman's wrap, but t for the le ofa 
irment tende be worn | a le 
ind inte gent ma 
After that, one after a he f the 
fellows tried to coax tl tto] f 
that coat. One day I 1 | i 
to keep the office from t 
they all said that it w: Ca sporting tt 
to do; thsas tf I wanted the eat fers elf 


I ought to let the n 
But Ed oe trong)! pproved of r 


tion d that sar afternoon | 


arket give it to me 











inte e afte 
to the Survies’s t0 bus it. I found t 

a man from Chicago had |} ht ‘ 
week before. 

‘That was only one case. There i 
man in Wall Street who ha t lost ‘ 
trying to make the market p | aut 
mobile or a bracelet or a motor boat or a 
painting I could build a huge | } ul wit! 
the birthda present that the tig t¢ 
stock market has refused to pay for Ir 
fact, of all hoodoos in Wall Street I t 
the resolve to induce the stock market to 
act as a fairy godr her the busie 
rY t per ent 

‘Like all well-authenticated hoodoos 
th ha ts reason for being What do a 
man do when he sets out to make the 


market pay for a need? Why, he 
merely hope He gambles He 


therefore 





runs much greater risks than he would 
he were speculating intelligently, in accord 
ance with opinions or beliefs logical! 
rived at after a dispassionate study of 
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The young man 

chooses his Stetson 

for snap and style—his father 
chooses his for Stetson quality 


TETSON HATS 


STYLED FOR YOUNG MEN 















































| a fifty-fifty chance. 
| to lose thousands of dollars on such trades, 
| particularly on purchases made at the 





| the bucket shops. 
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underlying conditions. To begin with, he is 
after an immediate profit. He cannot 
afford to wait. The market must be nice to 
him at once if at all. He flatters himself 
that he is not asking more than to place an 
even-money bet. Because he is prepared to 
run quick—say, stop his loss at two points 
when all he hopes to make is two points— 
he hugs the fallacy that he is merely taking 
Why, I’ve known men 


height of a bull market just before a mod- 
erate reaction. It certainly is no way to 


| trade. 


“Well, that crowning folly of my career 
as a stock operator was the last straw. It 
beat me. I lost what little my cotton deal 
had left me. It did even more harm, for I 
kept on trading—and losing. I persisted in 


| thinking that the stock market must per- 


force make money for me in the end. But 
the only end in sight was the end of my re- 
sources. I went into debt, not only to my 
principal brokers but to other houses that 
accepted business from me without my 


| putting up an adequate margin. I not only 


got in debt but I stayed in debt from 


There I was, once more broke, which 
was bad, and dead wrong in my trading, 
which was a sight worse. I was sick, nerv- 
ous, upset and unable to reason calmly. 
That is, I was in the frame of mind in 
which no speculator should be when he is 
trading. Everything went wrong with me. 
Indeed, I began to think that I could not 
recover my departed sense of proportion. 
Having grown accustomed to swinging a 
big line—say, more than a hundred thou- 
sand shares of stock—I feared I would not 
show good judgment trading in a small 
way. It scarcely seemed worth while being 
right when all you carried was a hundred 
shares of stock. After the habit of taking 
a big profit on a big line I wasn’t sure I 
would know when to take my profit on a 
small line. I can’t describe to you how 
weaponless I felt. I surely was in a bad 
way. 

“ Broke again and incapable of assuming 
the offensive vigorously. In debt and 
wrong! After all those long years of suc- 
cesses, tempered by mistakes that really 
served to pave the way for greater successes, 
I was now worse off than when I began in 
I had learned a great 


| then on. 


aan 


| deal about the game of stock speculation, 


**I simply couldn’t | 


99 | 


stand the pain 


“I just had to slip off my shoe, even if I 
was in the theatre. I had to ease my foot, it was 
hurting me so. I don’t know what I am to do; my 
feet give me so much trouble that I can’t enjoy myself 
anywhere I go.” 
There is no need to suffer in this way from tired and aching fect 
Jung's Arch Braces give quick and sure relief. They support the 
strained foot muscles and help nature rebuild them to their normal 
health and strength 


You can have real foot comfort 
no matter how much you dance, walk or stand, by wearing Jung's 
Arch Braces. Pain in the heel, instep and ball of foot is a danger 
signal, a warning of fallen arches and other weakened foot condi 
tions—an indication that your feet need the help these comfortable 
braces will give 


Entirely Different from Other Foot Appliances 
No matter what other braces, supports or similar appliances | 
you may have used, you should try a pair of Jung's Arch | 
Braces. Made of special Superlastik—light and porous, | 
yet firm and durable. No ungainly humps or burden 
some pads. No metal plates xact size for every fout 
Price $1 pair. (Canada $1.50.) Your money back if 
not satisfied. Jung's Miracle Arch Braces, extra wide, 
$1.50, (Canada $2.25.) If your shoe dealer, druggist, 
chiropodist or surgical dealer can't supply you, order 
direct. 


Write Today for our Free Book 


Contains valuable information about the feet. Tlus 
trated with X-Ray views. Tells cause and relief of foot 
ills. Send for your copy today. Free—no obligation 


The Jung Arch Brace Company 
492 Jung Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dealers Ask for details. 


UNG 


‘The “Or iginal’ 


BRACES 


Look for this 4 
Trade-Mark ¢ 
It protects you 
against mmiutations 


| of speculation. 
| since I owed over one hundred thousand 


but I had not learned quite so much about 
the play of human weaknesses. There is no 
mind so machinelike that you can depend 
upon it to function with equal efficiency at 
all times. I now learned that I could not 
trust myself to remain equally unaffected 
by men and misfortunes at all times.” 


Beaten by the Game 


‘“* Money losses have never worried me in 
| the slightest. But other troubles could and 
did. I studied my disaster and of course 
found no difficulty in seeing just where I 
had been silly. I spotted the exact time and 
place. A man must know hitrnself thor- 
oughly if he is going to make a good job out 
of trading in the speculative markets. To 
know what I was capable of in the line of 
folly was a long educational step. I some- 
times think that no price is too high for a 
speculator to pay to learn that which will 
keep him from getting the swelled head. 
A great many smashes by brilliant men can 
be traced directly to the swelled head—an 


| expensive disease everywhere to every- 
| body, but particularly to a speculator. 


“I was not happy in New York, feeling 
the way I did. I didn’t want to trade, be- 
cause I wasn’t in good trading trim. I 


| decided to go away and seek a stake else- 


where. The change of scene could help me 
to find myself again, I thought. So once 
more I left New York, beaten by the game 
I was worse than broke, 


dollars spread among various brokers. 

“T went to Chicago and there found a 
stake. It was not a very substantial stake, 
but that merely meant that I would need a 


| little more time to win back my fortune. 


A house that I had done business with once 


| had faith in my ability as a trader and they 
| were willing to prove it by allowing me to 
| trade in their office in a small way. 


“I began very conservatively. I don’t 


| know how I might have fared had I stayed 


| there. But one of the most remarkable ex- 
periences in my career cut short my stay in 
Chicago. It is an almost incredible story. 

“One day I got a telegram from Lucius 
Tucker. I had known him when he was the 
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office manager of a Stock Exchange firm 
that I had at times given some business to, 
but I had lost track of him. The telegram 
read: 


Come to New York atonce. y Tycxer. 


“TI knew that he knew from mutual 
friends how I was fixed and therefore it was 
certain he had something up his sleeve. At 
the same time I had no money to throw 
away on an unnecessary trip to New York; 
so instead of doing what he asked me to do 
I got him on the long distance. 

““*T got your telegram,’ I said. 
does it mean?’ 

“Tt means that a big banker in New 
York wants to see you,’ he answered. 

““*Who is it?’ 1 asked. I couldn’t imag- 
ine who it could be. 

“*T'll tell you when you get to New 
York. No use otherwise.’ 

““*You say he wants to see me?’ 

***He does.’ 

“What about?’ 

“**He’ll tell you that in person if you give 
him a chance,’ said Lucius. 
“**Can’t you write me?’ 
**No.’ 

“*Then tell me more plainly,’ I said. 

““*T don’t want to.’ 

““*Look here, Lucius,’ I said, 
this much: Is this a fool trip?’ 

“*Certainly not. It will be to your ad- 
vantage to come.’ 

“*Can’t you give me an inkling?’ 

“*No,’ he said. ‘It wouldn't be fair to 
him. And besides, I don’t know just how 
much he wants to do for you. But take my 
advice: Come, and come quick.’ 

“*Are you sure it is I that he wishes 
to see?’ 

“**Nobody else but you will do. Better 
come, I tell you. Telegraph me what train 
you take and I'll meet you at the station.’ 

“**Very well,’ I said and hung up.” 


‘What 


‘just tell me 


Back to New York 


“I didn’t like quite so much mystery, 
but I knew that Lucius was friendly and 
that he must have a good reason for talking 
the way he did. I wasn’t faring so sumptu- 
ously in Chicago that it would break my 
heart to leave it. At the rate I was trading it 
would be a long time before I could get to- 
gether enough money to operate on the old 
scale. 

“*I came back to New York, not knowing 
what would happen. Indeed, more than 
once during the trip I feared nothing at all 
would happen and that I’d be out my rail- 
road fare and my time. I could not guess 
that I was about to have the most curious 
experience of my entire life. 

‘Lucius met me at the station and did 
not waste any time in telling me that he 
had sent for me at the urgent request of 
Mr. Daniel Williamson, of the well-known 
Stock Exchange house of Williamson & 
Brown. Mr. Williamson told Lucius to tell 
me that he had a business proposition to 
make to me that he was sure I would ac- 
cept, since it would be very profitable for 
me. Lucius swore he didn’t know what the 
proposition was. The character of the firm 
was a guaranty that nothing improper 
would be demanded of me. 

“Dan Williamson was the senior mem- 
ber of the firm, which was founded by Eg- 
bert Williamson way back in the ’70’s. 
There was no Brown and hadn’t been one 
in the firm for years. The house had been 
very prominent in Dan’s father’s time and 
Dan had inherited a considerable fortune 
and didn’t go after much outside business. 
They had one customer who was worth 
many average customers, and that was 
Alvin Marquand, who in addition to being 
a director in several large corporations was 
heavily interested in the Chesapeake and 
Atlantic Railroad system. 

“Lucius told me he had just accepted a 
position with Williamson & Brown—one 
that was made for him. He was supposed 
to be a sort of circulating general business 
getter. The firm was after a general com- 
mission business and Lucius had induced 
Mr. Williamson to open a couple of branch 
offices, one in one of the big hotels uptown 
and the other in C hicago. I rather gathered 
that I was going to be offered a position in 
the latter place, possibly as office manager, 
which was something I would not accept. 
I didn’t jump on Lucius because I thought 
I'd better wait until the offer was made 
before I refused it. 

“Lucius took me into Mr. Williamson’s 
private office, introduced me to his chief 
and left the room. 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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Heres the TIRE to buy 


The New Diamond Tire with the Double 
Diamond Tread represents the highest de- 
velopment of fabric construction. Sturdy, 
rut-resisting side walls—a heavier, longer 
wearing tread—the quality and skill which 
Diamond experience has put into tire 
construction—all these have combined to 
give you a tire which will be a wonder 
for service. 




















It is built for the car owner who seeks the 
exact tire to give him maximum return for 
the minimum first cost. 





Figure the miles you get from this new 
Diamond against the cost, and you will 
recognize it is the tire to buy. Dealers have 
a supply of these tires, for Fords, Chevrolets, 
Maxwells and other cars using 30 x 3, 
30 x 314, and 31x 4 tires. 
THE DIAMOND RUBBER COMPANY, 
Akron, Ohio 
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nbeam Pipeless Furnace 


e Sunbeam Pipe Furnace 


Sunbeam Furnaces are built in two types 
Sunbeam Pipe Furnaces and Sunbeam Pip« 
Single Register Furnaces, both based 
ypon the warm fresh air system of heating 
that provides perfect, healthful ventilation 
Sunbeam Furnaces are made in many sizes 
tofully meet the heating requirements ofevery 
type of house froni the cighteen-room home 
to the four or five room bungalow. Both the 
size and arrangement of your building will 


determine the kind and size of Sunbeam Fur 





nace that will best meet your needs. Through 
long heating plant experience the Sunt ium 
Dealer can help you make the right choice 


an linsure years of comfort and fuel saving. 





[D>>D>>>>>>>> DDD DDDDDICKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
The Fox Furnace Company, 
Elyria, Ohio 

Tam interested in heating and would 
be pleased to have a copy of your 
“Sunbeam Book’’. 
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Street Address 


City and State 
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A Warm Home 
Starts a Cold Day Right 


A piping hot breakfast in a warm, cozy 
dining room! There’s nothing like it on a 
bitter cold morning. It starts the day right 
and keeps the machinery going all day long. 

To make rooms warm in early morning is 
one of the essentials of a good heating plant. 
To meet this demand surely, easily, and 
economically, requires quick action, imme- 
diate response to the open draft and then an 
almost instant heating result. It is just 
such ‘‘quick action’’ that you can expect 
from Sunbeam Furnaces. 

A big roomy fire pot, a well-planned com 
bustion chamber and efficient heating surfaces, 
all designed for the production of maximum 
heat and its thorough circulation, are a few 
of the good qualities that give quick action 
and fuel economy in Sunbeam Furnaces. 

The quick response of Sunbeam Furnaces 
is equally effective when bed time comes. 


It slows up immediately when drafts are 
lowered. It saves fuel at night as well as by 
day. Sunbeam Furnaces are made to fit every 
type of home from the fourteen-room house 
to the four or five room bungalow. They 
are suited to churches, stores and many other 
buildings, too. 


When yousee ‘Sunbeam ”’ quality and know 
the price, you'll be most agreeably surprised. 
Quality and quantity production in one of 
the largest and oldest of the country’s ex- 
clusive furnace plants has made possible 
this sure and perfect heating result at an 
unbelievably low cost. 

Before you replace your old furnace or 
select the heating plant for your new home, 
send for the “Sunbeam Book’’. This book 
contains worth-while information on this 
most vital subject. Send for a copy today and 
get the name of our nearest dealer. 


THE FOX FURNACE COMPANY, ELYRIA, OHIO 
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(Continued from Page 130) 
“Mr. Williamson was very pleasant. He 
was a thorough gentleman, with polished 
manners and a kindly smile. I could see 
that he made friends easily and kept them. 
Why not? He was healthy and therefore 
good-humored. He had slathers of money 
and therefore could not be suspected of sor- 
did motives. These things, together with 
his education and social training, made it 
easy for him to be not only polite but 
frien dly, and not only friendly but en. 
“T said nothing. I had nothing to say 
and, besides, I always let the other man 
have his say in full before I do any talking. 
Somebody told me that the late Jameg 
Stillman, president of the National City 
Bank,made it his practice to listen in silence, 
with an impassive face, to anybody who 
brought a proposition to him. After the 
man got through Mr. Stillman continued to 
look at him, as though the man had not 
finished. So the man, feeling urged to say 
something more, did so. Simply by look- 
ing and listening Stillman often made the 
man offer terms much vege advantageous 
to the bank than he had meant to offer 
when he began to speak. 

“TI don’t keep silent just to induce people 
to offer a better bargain, but because I like 
to know all the facts of the case. By letting 
a man have his say in full you are able to 
decide at once. It is a great timesaver. It 
averts debates and prolonged discussions 
that get nowhere. Nearly every business 
proposition that is brought to me can be 
settled, as ed as my participation in it is 
concerned, by my saying yes or no. But I 
cannot say yes or no right off unless I have 
the complete proposition before me.” 


A Chance to Come Back 


“Dan Williamson did the talking and I 
did the listening. He told me he had heard 
a great deal about my operations in the 
stock market and how he regretted that I 
had gone outside of my bailiwick and come 
a cropper in cotton. Still it was to my bad 
luck that he owed the pleasure of that in- 
terview with me. He thought my forte was 
the stock market, that I was born for it and 
that I should not stray from it. 

‘And that is the reason, Mr. Living- 
ston,’ he concluded pleasantly, ‘why we 
wis sh to do business wit h you. 

‘Do business how?’ I asked him. 

‘Be your brokers,’ he said. ‘ My fir 
woulk 1 like to do your stock business.’ 

“**T’d like to give it to you,’ I said, ‘but 
I can’t.’ 

““*Why not?” he asked. 


“*T haven’t any money,’ Ia 








Z swered. 
‘That part is all right,’ he said with a 
friendly smile. ‘I'll furnish it.’ He took 
out a pocket check book, wrote out a check 
for twenty-five thousand dollars to my 
order, and gave it to me. 

‘*What’s this for?’ I asked. 

““*For you to deposit in your own bank. 
You will draw your own checl I want 
you to do your trading in our office. I don’t 
care whether you win or lose. If that 
money goes I will give you another personal 
check. So you don’t have to be so very 
careful with this one. See?’ 

“T knew that the firm was too rich 4nd 
prosperous to need anybody’s business, 
much less to give a fellow the money to put 
up as margin. And then he was so nice 
— it! Instead of giving me a credit 

ith the house he gave me the actual cash, 
so that he alone knew where it came from, 
the only string being that if I traded I 
should do so through his firm. And then 
the promise that there would be more if that 
went! Still, there must be a reason, 

***What’s the idea?’ I asked him. 

“*The idea is simply that we want to 
have a customer in this office who is known 
as a big active trader. Every ybody knows 
that you swing a big line on the short side, 
which is what I particularly like about 
you. You are known as a plunger.’ 

**T still don’t get it,’ I said. 

***T’'ll be frank with you, Mr. Livingston. 
We have two or three very wealthy cus- 
tomers who buy and sell stocks in a big 
way. I don’t want the Street to suspect 
them of selling long stock every time we sell 
ten or twenty thousand shares of any stock. 
If the Street knows that you are trading in 
our office it will not know whether it is your 
short selling or the other customers’ long 
stock that is coming on the market.’ 

“‘T understood at once. He wanted to 
cover up Marquand’s operations with my 
reputation as a plunger! It so happened 
that I had made my biggest killing on the 
bear side a year and a half before, and, of 
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course, the Street gossips and the stupid 
rumor mongers had acquired the habit of 
blaming me for every decline in prices. 
To this day when the market is very weak 
they say I am raiding it. 


“T didn’t have to reflect. I saw at a 


glance that Dan Williamson was offering | 


me a chance to get back and get back 
quick. I took the check, banked it, opened 
an account with his firm and began trading. 
It was a good active market, broad enough 
for a man not to have to stick to one or two 
specialties. I had begun to fear, as I told 
you, that I had lost the knack of hitting it 
right. But it seems I hadn’t. In three 
weeks’ time I had made a profit of one 
hundred and twelve thousand dollars out of 
the twenty-five thousand that Dan Wil- 
liamson lent me. 

“I went to him and said, ‘I’ve come to 
pay you back that twenty-five thousand 
dollars.’ 

““*No, no!’ he said and waved me away 
exactly as if I had offered him a castor-oil 
cocktail. ‘No, no, my boy. Wait until your 
account amounts to something. Don’t 
think about it yet. You’ve only got chicken 
feed there.’ 

“T should have insisted on his taking the 
money. I was on my way to a bigger for- 
tune than I had lost and walking pretty 
fast. For three weeks my average profit was 
150 per cent per week. From then on my 
trading would be on a steadily increasing 
scale. But instead of freeing myself from 
all obligation I let him have his way and 
did not compel him to accept the twenty- 
five thousand dollars. Of course, since he 
didn’t draw out the twenty-five thousand 
dollars he had advanced me I felt I could 
not very well draw out my profit. I was 
very grateful to him, but I am so consti- 
tuted that I don’t like to owe money or 
favors. I can pay the money back with 
money, but the favors and kindnesses I 
must pay back in kind—and you are apt 
to find these moral obligations mighty high 
priced at times. Moreover there is no 
statute of limitations. 

“I left the money undisturbed and re 
sume d my trading. I was getting on very 
iicely. I was recovering my poise _ I was 
sure it would not be very long before | 
should get back into my 1907 stride. Once 
I did that, all I’d ask for would be for the 
market to hold out a little while and I'd 
more than make up my losses. But making 
or not making the money was not bothering 
me much. What made me happy was that 

was losing the habit of being wrong, of 
not being myself. It had played havoc 
with me but I had learned my lesson. 

‘Just about that time I turned bear and 
began to sell short several railroad stocks. 
Among them was Chesapeake & Atlantic. 
I think I put out a short line in it; about 
eight thousand shares.” 


Tied Up by Gratitude 


“One morning when I got downtown 
Dan Williamson called me into his private 
office before the market opened and said 
tome: ‘Larry, don’t do anything in Chesa- 
peake & Atlantic just now. That was a bad 
play of yours, selling eight thousand short. 
I covered it for you this morning in London 
and went long.’ 

““T was sure Chesapeake & Atlantic was 
going down. My tape reading told it tome 
quite plainly; and besides I was bearish 
on the whole market, not violently or in- 
sanely bearish, but enough to feel comfort- 
able with a moderate short line out. I said 
to Williamson, ‘What did you do that for? 
I am bearish on the whole market and they 
are all going lower.’ 

“‘But he just shook his head and said, ‘I 
did it because I happen to know something 
about Chesapeake & Atlantic that you 
couldn’t know. My advice to you is not 
to sell that stock short until I tell you it is 
safe to do so. 

“What could I do? That wasn’t an 
asinine tip. Dan was not only Alvin Mar- 
quand’s closest friend but he had been 
kind and generous to me. He had shown 
his faith in me and confidence in my word 
I couldn’t do less than tothank him. And 
so my feelings again won over my judgment 
and I gave in. To subordinate my judg- 
ment to his desires was the undoing of me. 
Gratitude is something a decent man can’t 
help feeling, but it is for a fellow to keep 
it from completely tying him up. The first 
thing I knew I not only had lost all my 
profit but I owed the firm one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars besides. I felt pretty 
badly about it, but Dan told me not to 
worry. 
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erkley Knits 
The Supreme Achievement In 
Knitted Neckwear 


TE Fall productions in 

Berkley Knits have all 
the dash, vim and spirit of a 
cavalry charge! These supple, 
durable knit scarfs make a 
smart, neat knot and retain 
their original freshness after 
months of continuous wear. 








New and exclusive weaves in 
scores of delicately blended 
colors—dots, figures, wide 
and narrow stripes 
Look for the Fall presentation 
of Berkley Knits in the win 
dows of men’s apparel shops. 
Retailers who carry Berkley 
Knits are good merchants to 
trade with. When you specify 
Berkley Knits they will give 
you what you ask for 


Berkley Knitting Company 


1326 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 















s THE OUTER SU RFACE 
Cured firm by Exposure to Air 
THE CENTER BODY 
Remains Rubberlike and 
Crack-proof, giving longer life 
THE OLD ROOFING 

To which Stormtight is bonded 


Cross Section of 
a Gravel Roof 
Coated with 

Stormtight 








Stormtight Makes Roofs 
Leakproof and Keeps 
them Leakproof for Years. 















HE enlargement above tells the whole story See 
how thick the coating of Stormtight is Note the 
all important fact that the middle portion is rubbery 


and cannot crack through, under heat and cold. 





Roof paints furnish a very thin film only which dries 
and soon cracks and leaks. Tar always cracks No 


tar in Stormtight 


— Stormti 


FOR USE ON ANY ROOF IN ANY WEATHER 





lasts many times longer than paints or ordinary roof 


cements and so ch cheaper It gives real leak 


proof protection for years 
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Stormtight safeguards good roofs for years and makes 
I fs as good as new, thus saving the cost of new 





roofing and the labor of tearing off the old and 
putting on a new rool 








The PointsWhere = Anyone can brush a coating of Stormtight on 
Most Roofs Leak the paper, felt, composition or tin roofs of fa 
Fiashings - - Seams tories, homes, barns, garages, et 
 oumniaeee oo Buy of yo lealer in large or small quanti 
ties If he does not yet sell St rmtight, write 
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Dependable 


Sees N 
© hampions 
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***T’ll get you out of this hole,’ he prom- 


| ised. ‘I know I will. But I can only do it 


if you let me. You will have to stop doing 
business on your own hook. I can’t be 
working for you and then have you com- 
pletely undo all my work in your behalf. 
Just you lay off the market and give me a 
chance to make some money for you. 
Won’t you, Larry?’ 

“Again I ask you: What could I do? 
I thought of his kindliness and I could not 
do anything that might be construed as 
lacking in appreciation. I had grown to 
like him. He was very pleasant and 
friendly. I remember that all I got from 
him was encouragement. He kept on assur- 
ing me that everything weuld come out 
O.K. One day, perhaps six months later, 
he came to me with a pleased smile and 
gave me some credit slips. 

na told _ I would pull you out of that 
hole,’ he said, ‘and I have.’ And then I 
discovered that not only had he wiped out 
the debt entirely but I had a small credit 
balance besides. 

“IT think I could have run that up with- 
out much trouble, for the market was 
right, but he said to me, ‘I have bought 
you ten thousand shares of Central At- 
lantic.’ I happened to know that that 
was another road in which Marquand was 
interested, 

“When a man does for you what Dan 
Williamson did for me you can’t say any- 
thing but ‘Thank you’—no matter what 
your market views may be. You may be 
sure you're right, but as Pat Hearne used 
to say: ‘You can’t tell till you bet!’ and 
Dan Williamson had bet for me—with his 
money. 

“Well, Central Atlantic went down and 
stayed down and I lost, I forget how 
much, on my ten thousand shares before 
Dan sold me out. I owed him more than 


| ever. But you never saw a nicer or less 


importunate creditor in your life. Never 
a whimper from him. Instead, encouraging 
words and admonitions not to worry about 
it. In the end the loss was made up for me 
in the same generous way.” 


Lessons From Losses 


“He gave no details whatever. They 
were all numbered accounts. Dan William- 
son would just say to me, ‘We made up 
your Central Atlantic loss with profits on 
this other deal,’ and he’d tell me how he 
had sold seventy-five hundred shares of 
some other stock and made a nice thing 
out of it. I can truthfully say that I never 
knew a blessed thing about those trades 
of mine until I was told that the indebted- 
ness was wiped out. 

“After that happened several times I be- 


| gan to think, and I got to look at my case 


from a different angle. Finally I tumbled. 
It was plain that I had been used by Dan 
Williamson. As soon as I had gone over 
the whole thing in my mind I went to Dan 
Williamson, told him I was through, and 
I quit the office of Williamson & Brown. I 
had no words with him or any of his part- 
ners. What possible good would that have 
done me? But I will admit that I wassore 

at myself quite as much as at Williamson 


| & Brown. 


‘The loss of the money didn’t bother me. 


| Whenever I have lost money in the stock 


market I have always considered that I 
have learned something; that if I have lost 
money I have gained experience, so that the 
money really went for a tuition fee. A man 
has to have experience and he has to pay 
for it. But there was something that hurt 
a whole lot in that experience of mine in 
Dan Williamson's office, and that was the 
loss of a great opportunity. The money a 


|} man loses is nothing; he can make it up. 


But opportunities such as I had then do 
not come every day. 

“The market, you see, had been a fine 
trading market. I was right; I mean, I 
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was reading it accurately. The opportunity 
to make millions was there. But I allowed 
my gratitude to interfere with my play. 
I tied my own hands. I had to do what 
Dan Williamson in his kindness wished 
done. Altogether it was more unsatisfac- 
tory than doing business with a relative. 
Bad business! 

“And that wasn’t the worst thing about 
it. It was that after that there was prac- 
tically no opportunity for me to make big 
money. The market flattened out. It 
wasn’t there. Things drifted from bad to 
worse. I not only lost all I had but got 
into debt again—more heavily than ever. 
Those were long lean years, 1911, 1912, 
1913 and 1914. There was no money to be 
made, The opportunity simply w: asn "t there 
and so I was worse off than ever. 


Five Lean Years 


“It isn’t so uncomfortable to lose when 
the loss is not accompanied by a poignant 
vision of what might have been. That was 
precisely what I could not keep my mind 
from dwelling on, and of course it unsettled 
me further. I learned that the weaknesses 
to which a speculator is prone are almost 
numberless. It was proper for me as a man 
to act the way I did in Dan Williamson’s 
office, but it was improper and unwise for 
me as a speculator to allow myself to be 
influenced by any consideration to act 
against my own judgment. Noblesse 
oblige—but not in the stock market, be- 
cause the tape is not chivalrous and more- 
over does not reward loyalty. I realize that 
I couldn't have acted differently. I couldn't 
make myself over just because I wished to 
trade in the stock market. But business is 
business always, and my business as a 
speculator is to back my own judgment 
always. 

“It was a very curious experience. I'll 
tell you what I think happened Dan 
Williamson was perfectly sincere in what he 
told me when he first saw me. Every time 
his firm did a few thousand shares in any 
one stock the Street jumped at the cor 
clusion that Alvin Marquand was buyi: 
or selling. He was the big trader of tl 
office, to be sure, and he gave this firm al! 
his business; and he was one of the best 
and biggest traders in Wall Street. Well 
I was to be used as a smoke screen, par- 
ticularly for Marquand’s selling. 

“It was much cheaper for them to let me 
get into debt and then to pay off the debt 
than to have me in some other office op- 
erating actively on the bear side. That is 
precisely what I wen have been doing 
but for my feeling that I must not allow 
myself to be Soe e in decency by Dan 
Williamson. 

“IT have always considered this the most 
interesting and most unfortunate of all m: 
experiences as a stock operator. As a k 
son it cost a disproportionately high pric 
It put off the time of my recovery several 
years. 

“IT was young enough to wait with pa- 
tience for the strayed millions to come 
back. But five years is a long time for a 
man to be poor. Young or old, it is not to 
be relished. I could do without the yachts 
a great deal easier than I could without a 
market to come back on. The greatest op- 
portunity of a lifetime was holding before 
my very nose the purse I had lost. I could 
not put out my hand and reach for it.” 

Livingston finished talking and looked 
at me. 

“Are you friendly?” I asked. 

“Certainly weare friendly,” he 
“Why not?” 

I looked at him. 

“Certainly you are friendly,”’ I echoed. 

There wasn’t any Wall Street reason 
why they shouldn't be. 
~ Editor’s Note— This is the seventh of a series of 
articles by Mr. Lefévre. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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THE CHANGING EAST 


(Continued from Page 19) 


| seventeenth century it is natural to infer 
| that he was probably the father of the 
| bargain offering, a fact that one is not apt 
| to associate with the Orient, especially at 


a time when the Japanese were practically 


| isolated from the rest of the world. 


That seventeenth-century shop at Yedo, 
with its paper walls, was the forerunner of 
imposing Mitsukoshi Department 


It is the largest establish- 
Its stone 


eight floors you find every facility of mod- 
ern merchandising. It is as complete as 
any of the vast shopping emporiums in 
New York, Philadelphia or Chicago. That 
ancient rule of ‘Cash down at fixed prices” 
still obtains, 

Hachirobei was not only fertile of re- 
source but ambitious. In 1690 he per- 
suaded the Shogunate to adopt a system of 


exchange for the transmission of moneys 
| from its Osaka treasury to Yedo, and was 


appointed to undertake the task. It was 
the first time that such government work 
was carried on by a private firm. The 
Mitsuis continued to engage in it until the 
fall of the Shogunate in the late 1860's. 
They were retained under the Restoration 
and in 1871 issued the first government 


| paper money. 


A Precedent for Rothschild 


Hachirobei now reached out beyond the 
i At that time 
foreign trade in Japan was carried on only 
Japanese merchants were not 
permitted to deal directly with foreign 
traders, who were mainly Portuguese, but 
a small body was specially privileged to 
Japanese firms were 
compelled to keep agents at Nagasaki to 
buy merchandise from this group. Hachi- 


| robei established an agency at the port and 


kept his firm supplied with foreign woven 
fabrics and other products. 

By this time you will have observed that 
Hachirobei was an outstanding person, full 
of ideas and alive with enterprise. But he had 
other qualities, for he was the father of 
fifteen children. All the boys were given 
adequate commercial training and were par- 
celed out in the various Mitsui establish- 
ments. Before Hachirobei died he brought 
all his undertakings under one head, which 
remained intact through all the succeeding 
decades. Thus the Mitsuis became the first 
as well as the greatest of the feudal financial 
families. 

In 1722 the Nestor of the name passed 
away and his eldest son, Hachiroemon, suc- 
ceeded as head of the house. In accordance 
with his father’s dying wish he drew up a 
family code. In it he exhorted his sons to 
remain united and perpetuate the family 
prestige. Thus Hachirobei really furnished 
the precedent for Mayer Anselm Roth- 
schild, founder of the Jewish banking 
family of that name. As he lay on his death- 
bed at Frankfort-on-the-Main he assem- 


| bled his five sons and commanded them not 


only to be loyal to the Jewish faith but to 
intermarry and keep their wealth from be- 
coming scattered. 

Although the Mitsui enterprises have 
had to conform to modern legal and corpo- 
rate statutes the original Hachirobei idea 
prevails. When that many-sided gentle- 
man divided his wealth and _ business 
branches among his offspring he decreed 
that the dry goods and banking interests 
should be made their common business 
instead of being monopolized by the eldest 
son, and that if any additicnal undertak- 
ings were launched it should be done 
through this central organ, each new branch 
contributing its share of the funds re- 
quired and receiving a corresponding portion 
of the profits. For along time the fountain 


| head of Mitsui activities was known as the 


Omotokata, or great pore of origin. In 
ed by a new body 


entitled The Mitsui Family Association. It 


| was what we would call a private partner- 


ship. In 1909 it was incorporated under the 
Japanese law as a corporation and became 
the now famous Mitsui Gomei Kaisha, 
whose capitalization is 200,000,000 yen. 
This corporation is the nerve center of the 
varied enterprises conducted by the Mit- 


| suis everywhere. 


I could fill a small book with the ac- 
count of the Mitsui ventures. The Mitsui 
Bank, for example, is not only the oldest of 


Japanese financial institutions but it con- 
ducted a banking business long before the 
word “Ginko,” which means bank, was 
found in the Japanese dictionary. Inciden- 
tally it is the only family enterprise whose 
shares are held by the valle. It has branch 
offices in every important city in Japan, 
one in oe and has recently set up shop 
in New York 

The Mitsui Bussan Kaisha—which means 
Mitsui & Co., Ltd.—is at once the largest 
and oldest trading firm in Japan. When I 
say that it does one-third of the entire 
import-and-export business of the empire 
you get some idea of its scope. It deals in 
every important raw material or product 
that figures in Japanese commerce, and, 
among other things, introduced American 
and East Indian cotton into the Japanese 
market. So extensive are its cotton inter- 
ests that a daughter company, the Oriental 
Cotton Company, was formed to handle 
them 

The Mitsui Bussan Kaisha owns a fleet 
of twenty-nine steamships, operates a ship- 
yard at Tama, and not only builds all its 
own vessels but constructed two for the 
United States during the war. Other links 
in this international chain of enterprises 
are a forwarding and express company and 
a vast warehousing system, for it stores its 
goods under its own roofs. 

Still another wing is the Mitsui Kozan 
Kaisha, or the Mitsui Mining Company, 
which operates collieries, mills and smelt- 
ers. It has been said that ‘Mitsui coal 
from Mitsui mines is hauled on Mitsui rail- 
roads to Mitsui harbors, where it is loaded 
into Mitsui ships built in Mitsui ship- 
ae wal This is literally true, particu- 

arly with regard to the coal mines at the 
Miike Colliery, which is the largest in 
Japan. Incidentally the Mitsuis make 
their own machinery and among other 
things have a comaleede equipped dye- 
stuffs factory. The Miike Zinc Refinery 
is the most important in Japan. Its func- 
tions are twofold in that it makes spelter 
and zinc plates, 

As I have already intimated, I could 
continue this list of Mitsui activities almost 
indefinitely, for it maintains hospitals, 
friendly societies, and insurance com- 
panies for its army of employes. The 
nearest approach to it that I have dis- 
covered during the past years is the group 
of interests marshaled under the control of 
Hugo Stinnes. The big difference between 
these two huge consolidations is that 
whereas the Mitsui enterprises are spon- 
sored by a group of men the Stinnes activi- 
ties are dominated by one man—the 
masterful Hugo—whose word is law. 


The Sea King of Japan 


Such is the scope of the Mitsui organiza- 
tion. Now for the final and almost 
equally astonishing feature. Although 
their name is emblazoned on so many 
symbols of power the Mitsuis themselves 
have very little voice in the conduct of the 
far-flung enterprise. They have been wise 

enough to attach a group of capable and 
farseeing men, who direct the imposing 
interests. Chief among them is Dr. 
Takuma Dan, whose story I told in the 
preceding article. A worthy 
Fukui, 


dominating figure in the banking end. 
Doctor Dan, he represents the highest type 
of character in Japanese business. He has 
perhaps the finest collection of' porcelains 
in oe and his garden is one of the gems 
of Tokio. 

The Mitsuis are not without force and 
they do their bit. The first time I met 
Baron Hachiroemon Mitsui was at a dinner 
at the American Embassy. Without know- 
ing who he was, for we had just assembled, 
I singled him out in the large crowd of 


guests, because he looked like a character | 


stepped out of a book or play. Though he 


wore formal western evening dress he was | 


invested with a distinct individuality. 


His face is long and keen, resembling those | 


of the warriors in the old Japanese prints, 
and the single gleaming decoration sus- 
vended on a ribbon which almost covered 
is shirt front was a final touch to the pic- 
ture. After the dinner I had a long talk 
with him. Although he spent two years 
at a school in New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
back in the '70’s, he has practically for- 


gotten his English and I had to enlist the |- 


4 , mate is K. | 
, who is managing director of the | 
Mitsui Bussan Kaisha and who is also the | 
Like | 
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aid of an interpreter. This is rather 
strange because Baron Mitsui ranks first 
among the hosts of Japan and meets all the 
distinguished foreign guests. 

In this matter of entertainment you have 
his principal function. He does the social 
side of the business. Baron Mitsui’s house 
is one of the show places of Tokio and no 
visit of an alien notable is complete with- 
out a dinner there. They are princely in 
every detail. At every Japanese dinner 
the guest gets a souvenir of some kind. 
Usually it is a charmingly devised piece of 
silver. At Baron Mitsui’s dinners these 
favors are magnificent. On one occasion 
he asked each one of the diners to indicate 
the bit of landscape in Japan that he liked 
best. When all the choices had been 
recorded they —— given to one of the 
most eminent of Japanese artists. Two 
years later each guest received his picture 
handsomely framed. 

Of more recent origin is the well-known 
Mitsubishi organization, which ranks sec- 
ond among the Japanese feudal financial 
groups. Just as the Mitsui story covers the 
evolution of modern business and banking 
in Japan, so does the Mitsubishi narrative 
span the whole development of her mer- 
cantile marine. The name Mitsubishi 
means three diamonds, which is the in- 
signe of the concern. 

Toward the end of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate, Lord Yodo Yamanouchi, head 
of the Tosa clan, established what was 
called a clan company at Osaka, to trans- 
port goods and raw products. The vice 
councilor of this clan was Yataro Iwasaki 
In him you have a fit mate of Hachirobei 
Mitsui because he became the founder of a 
mighty line of men and millions. In 
Nipponese history he has already been 
catalog 1ed as The Sea King of Japan. 

When Yamanouchi’s clan company 
ceased to exist, in 1870, Yataro Iwasaki, 
who had begun business life as a clerk, 
reorganized it into a marine transportation 
line under the title of Tosa Kaisei Shosha. 
It afterwards became the Tsukomo Shokai, 
which was the beginning of the Mitsubishi 
enterprises that now circle the globe. The 
pioneer navigation company came into 
being at a time when Japan had practically 
no merchant marine. British and Amer- 
ican lines were monopolizing the Pacific 
carrying trade. Largely owing to the 
solicitations of Yataro Iwasaki, the govern- 
ment granted the first of the many subse- 
quent marine subsidies. 

In the middle of the '70’s Iwasaki ac 
quired a defunct shipping concern—the 
Yubin Company—and with the addition 
of ten steamers which he purchased abroad, 
developed what was at that time the 
Japanese shipping trust. So many com- 
plaints were being registered against it 
that an opposition company, the Kyodo 
Unyu Kaisha— Union Transportation Com- 
pany—was formed in 1882 to compete 
with it. Meanwhile Iwasaki had organized 
the Mitsubishi Company and from small 
transactions in thread and camphor it ex 
panded to the mining of coal and metals, 
ind later took over from the government 
the Nagasaki Shipbuilding Yards. Almost 
from the outset Iwasaki had big vision. 


Industrial Hierarchies 


Now began a ruthless rate war, which 
became so keen that the government 
stepped in and demanded that it cease 
Iwasaki saw his opportunity and in 1885 
began negotiations to consolidate the rival 
lines. He died before they were completed, 
but his brother, Baron Yanosuke Iwasaki, 
carried them on to a successful termination 
The result was the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
the Japan Mail Steamship Company, Ltd 
which is more commonly known as the 
N.Y. K. It has developed into the leading 
steamship line that flies the flag of the 

sing sun, and at the present time has a 
gross tonrage of over 574,000. 

With the organization of the N. Y. K 
all the Mitsubishi enterprises other thar 
shipping were continued under the title of 
the Mitsubishi Company. In 1893, wher 
the commercial code was enacted in Japan, 
the Mitsubishi Goshi Kaisha was formed 
a Goshi Kaisha is a limited partnership 
to conduct the mining, shipbuilding and 
banking businesses. It bears the same 
relation to the Iwasaki interests that the 
Mitsui Gomei Kaisha does to the Mitsui 
undertakings. 

The Iwasaki enterprises expanded at 
such a rapid rate that it was necessary to 
reorganize into various subordinate con- 
cerns, which now include the Mitsubishi 
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Shipbuilding Company, the Mitsubishi 
Iron and Steel Company, the Tokio Ware- 
house Company, the Mitsubishi Warehouse 
Company, the Mitsubishi ae Com- 
pany, the Mitsubishi Trading Company, 


the Mitsubishi Marine and Fire Insurance | 
Company, the Mitsubishi Bank, the Mit- | 


subishi Electrical Engineering Company 
and the Mitsubishi Internal Combustion 
Company. With its fingers on the pulse of 
all this ramified enterprise is the Mitsubishi 
Goshi Kaisha, with a capitalization of 
80,000,000 yen. 

In this imposing array of concerns you 
get a bird's-eye view of the second r: inking 
commercial and industrial hierare hy of 
Japan. Baron Yanosuke Iwasaki was 
gathered to his fathers in 1908 and was 
succeeded as titular head of the company 
by Baron Hisaya Iwasaki, eldest son of the 
Sea King, who became president of the 
Mitsubishi holding company. He gradu 
ated from the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1883, and has traveled extensively ir 
Europe ‘and America Although the Mit 
suis as a family represent more wealth 
than any other connected group in Japan, 
Baron Hisaya Iwasaki is regarded as the 
richest individual in the country. Until his 
assassination a year ago the golden diadem 
was usually bestowed upon Zenjiro Yas uda, ‘ 
whose wealth has now become somewh: 


diffused. 


Families With the Golden Touch 


Baron Hisaya Iwasaki’s health ha 
failed somewhat during the past year and 
the active leader of the clan at the time 
I write is his cousin, Baron Koyata 
Iwasaki, son of Baron Yanosuke Iwasaki, 
and who is technically president of th 
Mitsubishi Bank He was educated at 
Cambridge and has also traveled a great 
deal. The Iwasakis have not intermarried 
to the extent of the Mitsuis, but all the 
daughters have made brilliant matche 
One of them, for example, is the Viscounte 
Kato, whose husband was the sponsor of 
the a Demands which were 
foisted on Chi 

The principal Mits ubishi commercial ir 
terests are i housed in a Tokio sky 
scraper, one of three similar structurs 
built by a New York construction firm, 
which have changed the sky line of th 
capital. Theirs is the largest of the trio 
and is the most imposing office building in 
the Orient The Mitsubishi Bank is a 
granite temple and probably the finest 
edifice devoted to commerce east of 
Europe. 

A different type of feudal financial fami y 
is reba: wb yy the Matsukata Here the 
original prestige was purely polit t 
the founder of the line is the grizzied 
Marquis Matsukata, who at eighty-f 
is still going strong, and a power to b 
reckoned with He is the last of the Elder 








Statesmen—Prince Saionji, who is also 
alive, but failing, was never a full-fledged 
Genro—and as such must be consulted 
whenever there is an important change in 
the government. In his career you have 
none of the punch and power that marked 
the Iwasakis, but he has begotten a stalwart 


line of sons who are among the potential 
men of the nation 


In connection with his large family is 
perhaps the most frequently quoted story 
in Japan. Whenever a visitor comment 
upor the hordes of children that he om 


everywhere he is told the tale, which 
follows 


1 pon one occasior the late Er peror 
Meiji asked Marquis Matsukata, who wa 
a favorite courtier, “‘How many childre 


have you?” 


The Marquis, whose progeny at 


time numbered at least twenty, tl 
moment and then answered Your 
esty, I am sorry to say that I 

you offhand, but I will make 


let you know 





Marquis Matsukata became a 
with the Treasury after the vest { 
As Minister of Finance he organized 
present —_ ng systen t ling 
Ne of .« pan. He helped to establis} 

e gold s lard. His principal achieve 
pod. wba family, which is unique 
in a nation of large household 

There are eight Matsukata sor Fact 
has been successful in an activity eparate 
and distinct from that of his brothers. The 
eldest, lwao, who is now sixty, is president 
of the Fifteenth Bank, one of the five 
largest in Japan, commonly called the 


Peers’ Bank, because its shareholders cor 
sist chiefly of peers and most of the noble 
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His only child, 
a daughter, is married to S. Kuroki, heir 
to General Count Kuroki, who defeated 
the Russians in Manchuria. 

The second, Shosaku, has gone in for 
diplomacy and was until lately Japanese 
Minister to Siam. In the third, Kojiro, 
you find perhaps the ablest of the lot. You 
met him in the preceding article, for he is 
head of the great Kawasaki Dockyards, at 
Kobe. Fourth in the list is Masao, who 
after serving as vice admiral in the Im- 
perial Navy became a financial leader in 
Osaka. The fifth is Goro, who is president 
of the Tokio Electro-Enginee ring Com- 
pany; sixth is Otohiko, managing director 
of the Tokio Gas Company, and studied 
at Harvard. In the case of the seventh, 
there is still another line of 
business, for he is president of the Teikoku 
Sugar Company. The youngest 
Yoshisuke—a mere stripling of thirty- 
eight—is managing director of the Inter- 
national Trustee Company of Tokio. I 
doubt if any other family in the world 
could present such varied occupations 
among its children, The interesting part 
of it all is that every one of them is suc- 
cessful. 

This golden touch extends to the daugh- 
ters. Those who have left the single state 
made rich marriages. One is the wife of 
Baron Hisaya Iwasaki; another the 
spouse of N. Kawakama, director of the 
Hypothetic Bank of Tokio; a third is Mrs. 
M. Matsumoto, whose husband is one of 
the foremost business men of Osaka; while 
a fourth is married to M. Horikoshi, a 
magnate of high standing and wealth. 
Each married son and daughter has a large 
brood. When Marquis Matsukata holds a 
family reunion it attains to the proportions 
of an American convention. 

The Mitsui, Iwasaki and Matsukata 
families incarnate inherited wealth in that 
the nucleus of power was handed down 
and developed through adoption and con- 
solidation. They present only one wing of 
feudal financial authority, however. The 
other is vested in equally interesting 
groups, each radiating from a multimil- 
lionaire who has risen to gilded eminence 
in our own time and by his own efforts. 
Here you touch a drama of self-made suc- 
details that are associated 
lives of men like John D. Rock 
feller, Andrew Carnegie and Thomas F. 
Ryan. It reveals a phase of Japanese life 
almost unknown to the average American, 
who thinks that we have a monopoly on 
this kind of evolution. 
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Self-Made Merchants in Japan 


Perhaps the most picturesque of the 
type in Japan is Soichiro Asano. His story 
discloses an unaided struggle for wealth 
that reads like fiction. Rugged, dominating 
and persevering, he is a rare subject for the 
human-interest historian. Asano was born 
seventy-four years ago in Toyama prefec- 
ture. His father was a country doctor in 
humble circumstances who, after sixteen 
years of continuous girl babies, despaired 
of having a son, so he adopted a boy who 
married the eldest daughter. After the 
Japanese fashion, they became heirs of the 
family. Two years later Soichiro was born. 
Although he was the first son he could not 
become heir. This incident illustrates a 
curious ramification in the process of adop- 
tion that I pointed out earlier in this 
article. 

Having been born too late to be his own 
father’s heir, Soichiro was adopted by a 
physician in a neighboring village. He 
was so apt in his studies that at fourteen 
he was a full-fledged medical assistant. He 
lived near the sea and spent much time 
watching the trading vessels come and go. 
Now was born the desire to become a mer- 
chant prince and sail his own ships, a dream 
that was realized in later years. 

One night he was called to the bedside 
of a sick man. When he felt his pulse he 
found that the patient was dead. He told 
me that this incident brought home to him 
a realization of the frailty and brevity of 
human existence. He decided to lose no 
time in beginning a commercial career, so 
he ran away from his adopted father and 
went back to his own people. 

When he was fifteen Soichiro built a 
little weaving and dyeing shop in the back 
yard of his father’s house, where he em- 
ployed a few girls to manufacture crépe 
goods. He carried the output of his shop 
on his back and peddled it from store to 
store. When this undertaking failed he 
became a vender of sewing needles. With 
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the proceeds of his sales he traveled to the 
distant provinces of Inaba and Hoki. 
There he bought rice hackles, which he sold 
at home. This venture also proved un- 
profitable. 

In 1865 he was again adopted, this time 
by a wealthy farmer. Agricultural life did 
not appeal to him and he obtained the per- 
mission of his foster father to start in as a 
trader in Kaga. He specialized in rice, but 
it proved to be of inferior quality and once 
more he lost out. He was only twenty-one 
and yet he had been through the failures 
of an average lifetime. His adopted parents 
became discouraged and sent him home. 

He now determined to make a last stand. 
With contributions levied from various 
relatives—he had been adopted so often 
that his foster folk were quite numerous 
he started a small matting shop in Himi. 
Ambitious to expand in a short time, he 
borrowed capital from a usurer, who 
pressed him so hard and charged so much 
interest that he saw the effort was hopeless. 
Confiding only in his mother, he secretly 
left home one night early in "May, 1872, 
with a small Coie of clothing and 
thirty-three yen. On foot he made his way 
to Tokio to try once more for fortune 
After a fifteen days’ journey he arrived in 
the capital, poor and friendless 


The Rise of Asano 

He was unable to find work and his 
funds began torun low. On a broiling after- 
noon he saw a man vending cold drinking 
water in the busy thoroughfare of Nihom 
bashi. His money had dwindled to five 
yen, so he decided to start selling water. 
On the first day his total sales amounted 
to twenty-four With difficulty he 
managed to live through the heated term, 
but with the coming of the autumn and 
cool weather there was no longer a demand 
for his ware. He thereupon went to Yoko- 
hama to live with a merchant from his na 
tive town. 

To his friend’s store there came a man 
who sold bamboo sheaths which were used 
for wrapping edibles. It gave young 
Asano an idea and he started to supply 
these articles. He spent some of his days 
gathering the bamboo and at night he cut 
and stretched it. When he had a supply he 
peddled it among the merchants. He soon 
built up a regular trade and by the end of 
the first year had not only amassed some 
savings but was able to get married. His 
wife, who is still alive, shared all the hard- 
ships and sacrifices of the precarious years. 
They soon opened a shop bai extended the 
business by selling wood, coal and charcoal. 

In those days the Japanese worker wore 
a topknot. As Asano became more pros- 
perous his friends advised him to cut off 
this hirsute token of lowly labor. He imme- 
diately replied, ‘‘I will not cut off my 
topknot until I have saved ten thousand 
yen.” In two years his head had been re 
lieved of its badge of manual bondage. 

In the early ’70’s Asano began to capital 
ize his keen powers of discernment. A gas 
works had been established at Yokohama 
and all its by-products, such as coke and 
coal tar, were going to waste. Intuitively 
Asano felt that there must be some way of 
utilizing these materials and he started in 
to make experiments. For one thing, he 
found that coke was useful, and he per 
suaded the government cement works to 
use it. In 1877 there was a civil war in 
Japan and the government commandeered 
all available steamers. As a result there 
was no means of transporting coal from the 
mines in the south, and a fuel famine en 
Suddenly there was a demand for 
coke. Asano had previously obtained a 
monopoly on all the gas-works output of 
coke, and he was able to make his first big 
stake. 

From this time on, circumstance played 
into his hands. An epidemic of cholera ex 
hausted the supply of disinfectants. The 
Tokio health authorities announced that 
coal tar could be used as a 
Once more there was a much-needed prod- 
uct in which Asano had a monopoly, for he 
had monopolized all the available coal tar 
in Yokohama, which is only a short distance 
from the capital. Again he cashed in. He 
had put through these two important deals 
before he was thirty. 

It was in the struggling Yokohama days 
that Asano enlisted the interest of the man 
who, with one exception, became his aid 
in many great enterprises. The circum- 
stances were so unusual that I shall relate 
them in detail. 

Continued on Page 141 
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A Chip Off the Old Block 


Y BOY, I have had my clothes made-to-measure by the Kahn 
Tailors for thirty years. You have done well in following my 
example. These fellows are the finest stylists and the most conscien- 
tious workmen I have ever found. They use only the purest woolens 
and the best of everything goes into their clothes—and the clothes FIT 
and have INDIVIDUALITY—they are actually TAILORED-TO- 
YOUR-MEASURE. To top it all the prices are no higher than for 
the best ready-mades.”’ 
Dealers Everywhere 


KAHN ~TAILOURING ~ COE. 
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It Also Solves the Guest Problem 


The Modern Davenport Bed Provides Comfortable 


Sleeping Accommodations 


ONIGHT, to thousands of homes, will come 
unexpected guests. And in many instances 
limited room will make difficult the problem 
of providing suitable sleeping accommodations. 
is your home equipped to meet such emergencies? 
If you have a modern Davenport Bed the ar- 
rival of overnight guests brings no worry or em- 
barrassment. Nomatterhowsmall yourapartment 
or house may be, there is a full-size, restful bed 
with buoyant springs and soft mattress ready for 
instant use. One easy motion changes the hand- 
some davenport into a luxurious, inviting bed. 
Andinthe morning, theroom where your guests 
haveslept—and rested isquickly tidied. Mattress 
and bedding are completely concealed when the 
Davenport Bed is returned to its daytime duty 
as an unusually beautiful and attractive piece 
of furniture; the temporary bedroom is again 
an attractively furnished living room, sun par- 
lor, or library. The modern Davenport Bed gives 
no hint by day of its nighttime usefulness. 
In this way the Davenport Bed solves,easily and 
satisfactorily, the problem of the overnight guest. 


for One or Two Persons 
and by Night 


Serves by Day 
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The Davenport Bed, shown above, arranged for night. There are other 
types—iong and short models—of equally good appearance and utility 


But that is not all, for in appearance this remark- 
able pieceof furniture meetsthe higheststandards 
of home furnishings. There are eighty-threemanu- 
facturers building modern Davenport Beds in a 
complete variety of designs— Renaissance, Queen 
Anne, William and Mary and other authentic 
fashions—upholstered in tapestries, veiours, or 
leather. You can have a Davenport Bed to har- 
monize with your other furniture. It can be had 
with chairs and rockers to match. 


See for yourself how beauty and double utility 
—twenty-four hour service—are combined in the 
modern Davenport Bed. Go to any good furni- 
ture store, or any department store selling good 
furniture, and learn how the Davenport Bed will 
add to the comfort and appearance of your home. 
Its very reasonable cost will surprise you. 


Send for our handsome brochure showingagreat 
variety of Davenport Beds in a wide choice of 
styles, woods, and covering materials. 


DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 
900 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 











(Continued from Page 138) 
At that time the present Viscount Shi- 
busawa was the active head of the First 
Bank in Tokio. Asano made it a rule to 
deposit a certain sum every month in this 
bank, and never withdrew any of it. After 
this had continued for a year Shibusawa, 
who took a personal interest in his clients, 
noticed the regularity with which Asano 
deposited, and also that he never took any 
money out. He instructed the receiving 
teller to ask Asano to come in to see him. 
When this message was delivered Asano 
replied, “‘I have no time to talk to bank 
presidents.”” This only heightened Shibu- 
sawa’s interest in him and he again sent 
the same word, which was met with the 
same rebuff. Finally he directed the teller 
to ask Asano to visit him at his house. 

A few months later Asano turned up at 
the banker’s residence one night at about 
ten o’clock. In Japan most people go to 
bed with the chickens and the house was 
therefore wrapped in darkness and sleep 
when he arrived. After much knocking he 
roused a servant and demanded to see 
Shibusawa. Then, as now, Asano was a 
rough-and-ready fellow and more or less 
careless about his clothes. The servant 
told him that his master was abed, and 
ordered him away. Asano was not to be 
refused. He wrote his name on a card, 
insisted that it be taken in, and had his 
way. The moment the banker saw the 
card he said, “I want to see this man.” 
Throwing on his kimono he came out. 

Thus Asano and Shibusawa met, and for 
both it was a fateful encounter. They were 
immediately taken with each other. From 
that moment Shibusawa became the prin- 
cipal banker of the young merchant. He 
financed his earlier enterprises and con- 
tinued as his fiscal agent until they became 
so large that Asano had to enlist the added 
coéperation of Zenjiro Yasuda, who was one 
of the most influential bankers of Japan 


The Cement King 


With Shibusawa’s wealth and influence 
behind him Asano embarked upon a career 
of continuous and constructive perform- 
ance. Before long he qualified as a full- 
fledged magnate. Due to mismanagement 
and waste In operation the government ce 
ment works at Fukagawa were about to be 
shut down. Asano, who had been supplying 
the plant with coal, saw an opportunity to 
acquire it at a low price. He thereupon took 
over the property. It was the beginning of 
the Asano Cement Company, which noy 
prod ices 60 per cent of the total output of 
cement in Japan. Asano is known as the 
Cement King. 

It was the call of the sea that first stimu- 
lated Asano to embark in business and it 
was natural that shipping should hold a 
powerful lure for him. Already in the ‘70’s 
he realized that Japan must find her great- 
est field of activity in foreign trade and 
through the development of a merchant 
marine. As soon as the cement project was 
well under way he organized the Ky« 
Unyu Kaisha, which he later sold to the 
Mitsubishi concern, who used it in the 
formation of the N. Y. K. In 1884 with 
four small steamers he started the Ocean 
Transport Guild, which was the nucleus of 
the Toyo Kisen Kaisha, the well-known 
T. K. K., which is the second largest Jap- 
anese steamship line at the present time and 
which operates steamers aggregating 200,- 
000 tons. This steamship company, I 
might add, is one of Asano’s pet projects. 

Success in ocean transportation drew 
Asano towards shipbuilding and for many 
years he cherished the idea of establishing 
a shipyard near Tokio. The pressing de- 
mand for tonnage created by the World War 
gave him his opportunity, which he cap- 
italized with a swiftness that followed the 
very best American traditions of hustle. 

He incorporated the Asano Shipbuilding 
Company and secured a site on the sea front 
at Tsurumi, near Yokohama. At the time 
this site was a fifteen-acre stretch of swamp. 
A few months later the land had not only 
been reclaimed but the building of berths 
and shops was well under way. The keel 
of the first ship was laid early the next year, 
and exactly twelve months after the recla- 
mation work had started, a ship of eleven 
thousand five hundred tons dead weight was 
launched. During this year of preparation 
Asano literally lived at the yards. He ar- 
rived at five o’clock in the morning and 
stayed until late at night. He was then 
nearly seventy. 

Asano has touched practically every im- 
portant industrial activity. As a coal 
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operator he opened up the Iwaki district. | 
which shortened the fuel haul to Tokio by 
almost one-half; he was the first to import 
petroleum in bulk to Japan, thereby reduc- 
ing the cost; he is today the most extensive 
developer of hydroelectric power in the | 
empire. He has two enormous projects | 
under way, one to supply power to Tokio 
and the other to Osaka. In the latter under- 
taking he has enlisted the aid of a widely 
known American engineering firm. Alto- 
gether, Asano owns or controls forty-seven 
different corporations, and, like Stinnes, he 
not only knows what they are doing but is | 
an active factor in each. 

When you meet Asano you see an almost 
undersized man with full and benevolent 
face'and snow-white hair. From his achieve- 
ment you would expect him to be forceful 
and aggressive. Instead, he is calm and 
almost serene in manner. His seventy-four 
years rest lightly upon him; in fact, he is 
more active than his eldest son and heir, 
Ryoazo, who is associated with him in many 
of his ventures. 


From Coolie to Cra@sus 





I first saw Asano at the Bankers’ Club in 
Tokio on the night that I addressed the 
America-Japan Society. Although he does | 
not understand a word of English he sat in 
the front row—lI recognized him from his 
published pictures—and when I concluded 
he came up with many others and thanked 
me. Through an interpreter he invited me 
to lunch the following Sunday at his Tokio 
house, which rivals that of Baron Mitsui in 
size and splendor. The great reception 
room is really a museum, yet the first thing 
I saw when I entered the palace—for such 
it is—was a model of one of the T. K. K. 
ships. His ruling passion is strong even in 
home investiture. 

At lunch that day 


Asano talked inter- 
estingly of his life and work. He told me 
that when E. H. Harriman went to the 
Orient he entertained the American rail- 
way ruler. At that time Harriman wanted 
to buy the present South Manchuria Rail- 
way as a link in the international chain of 
communication that he had in mind 
Asano told me a characteristic story ir 
connection with Harriman When the 
wizard of the Union Pacific visited his Jap 
anese colleague he observed that raw fish 





was served. It is a favorite food in Japan 
Five years later Asano accepted Harri- 
man's hospitality at his country house in 
the Ramapo Hills. Much to his surprise he 
iw that the first course was raw fish 


Harriman thought he was paying his guest 
a great compliment, but it developed that 
the fish was a kind that the Japanese can- 
not eat. 

All through our luncheon and afterwards 
Asano plied me with questions about Euro- 
pean and American ; 
He had heard of my interview with Hugo 
Stinnes, part of which had been repro- 
duced from THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 
in the Japanese press, and he was ] 
larly t German Colossus 


business conditior 


irticu- 
y interested in the 
After I had told him the story of the S 
vertical trust he kindled and said: ‘I, too, 
have a vertical trust with cement 
quarries, sand pits, railways, ships, 
have a concrete-construction busine 
When I spoke of the wretched streets and 
roads in Tokio, immediately re 
torted, ‘‘I have a scheme for a subway 
tem in Tokio, and if you come back in five 
years you will find it in operation.” I cit 
this to show that at seventy-four Asano i 
still full of vast projects for the future. H 
energy and his ambition are limitless 
he fulfills one of his favorite proverbs— he is 
something of a crude philosopher— which 
reads like this: ‘‘In the sixties and the 
mar \ inexperienced 
It is not until the eighties and nine- 
matur 


nne 


Asano 


seventies a is only an 
boy. 
ties that he can hope to attain real 
ity and the prime of life.’”’ 

This sketch of Asano would be 


incom 





plete without an additional word about hi 
associate, Zenjiro Yasuda, who was the 
John D. Rockefeller of Japan. At the time 


of his assassination by a rabid socialist last 
year his wealth was reputed to be from one 
and a half to two billion yen. He was the 
son of a poor farmer, became an apprentic« 


in a toy shop in Tokio, and with his first 
savings started a small business in sea 
weeds. He loaned money on the side and 
out of this grew the thirty-five financia 


commercial and industrial enterprises whict 
today bear the name of Yasuda or are under 
its control. It has been said that the 
Yasuda Bank is the pivot of the empire’ 
finance. Like Asano, the elder Yasuda 
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First Gun? 


You can’t keep your 

boy from wanting a 
gun, but you can help and guide 
him, by making his first gun a 
harmless one. 
The boy who loves fine, clean, 
manly sport should be encouraged 
in the right way. Millions of 
American men got their first train- 
ing in marksmanship with the 
Daisy Air Rifle. For over thirty 
years the Daisy has been helping 
make alert and self-reliant men 
out of fun-loving boys. 


| 


Plymouth, Michigan, U.S. A. 


~ DAISY 


AIR RIFLES 
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a | | 
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The Original and Only Genuine 


Stop wearing tight-waist clothing— put on a 
pair of Presidents and see how quickly your 
abdominal muscles reduce their fat, pull up 
into place, and regain the strength to perform 
their functions prope rly. 

Wear President Suspenders for work—they 
are free and easy and comfortable. Wear them 
for dress—they keep your trousers hanging just 
right and your vest always overlapping your 
waist band, 

Every Pair Guaranteed 


Be sure the name President is on the buckle. 
If dealer cannot supply you, write direct to us, 


PRESIDENT SUSPENDER COMPANY 
DEPT. P SHIRLEY, MASS. 





believed in maxims. When he opened his 
tiny shop he laid down the three rules 
which guided him. They were: ‘Don’t 
“Live within your means”; 


your income for rent.” 

The present head of the house of Yasuda 
is Zenzaburo Yasuda, who was adopted 
into the family when he married the eldest 
daughter. Here you have an illustration of 
one of the unique phases of adoption in 
Japan which I previously pointed out. Zen- 


| zaburo is a member of the House of Peers 
| and owes his seat to the fact that he is the 
| highest taxpayer in Japan. This is one of 
| the qualifications for membership in the 
| Upper House of the Diet. 


Asano has no exclusive rights on pictur- 


| esqueness of story. Baron Okura, who is 
| the second richest man in Japan, runs him 
| a close second in every way, for he rose from 


coolie to be a Croesus. At eighty-five he is 
still strong and active. In Japan men not 
only live to ripe old age but usually die in 
harness. 

Being a second son, Baron Okura ran 
away from home when he was a boy, and 
his first work was as coolie on the docks at 
Yokohama. Afterwards he became a fish- 
monger. In those days—the ’50’s—every 
alien was looked upon as a foreign devil. 
Okura was shrewd enough to see that in 
these despised ones lay the business hope 
of his country. As soon as he heard about 
guns and ammunition he decided that they 
would be the best articles for him to deal 
in, so he began a more or less surreptitious 
trade in them. On account of his negotia- 
tions with foreigners two attempts were 
made to assassinate him. 

With the overthrow of the Shogunate in 
1867 he became an army contractor. He 
realized that the cotton uniforms were of 
no service, so in 1872 he visited America 
and brought back samples of woolen clothes, 
which he introduced into the Japanese 
army. With them he laid the foundation 
of his fortune because he then started the 
great firm of Okura & Co., which is today 
a strong competitor of Mitsui & Co. and 
Suzuki & Co., the leading import and 
export firms. 

Baron Okura is = only the active head 
of Okura & Co., but is chairman of the 
board, director ‘or auditor of forty-five 
other corporations, which include practi- 
cally every important financial or produc- 
tive activity in Japan. 


Baron Okura’s Hobby 


I went to see him at the headquarters of 
Okura & Co., which are in a big building 
on the Ginza, the leading thoroughfare of 
Tokio. The baron wore a simple black 
kimono with the family crest embroidered 
in white on the sleeves. He speaks no Eng- 
lish and our conversation was carried on 
through his son, who studied at Cambridge 
and who will succeed him as head of the 
house. 

On one wall of Okura’s office hung a 
large autographed portrait of President 
Harding. When I commented on it he said 
that he had a great admiration for the 
American President because he had called 
the Washington conference. Near by was 
suspended a fine steel engraving of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte. The baron noticed that 
I was surprised to see the hero of Austerlitz 
displayed, whereupon he remarked, ‘‘I am 
a great admirer of Napoleon, but he was 
too overconfident. Confidence is a great 
virtue, but an excess of it is dangerous.” 

Like many other Japanese, Baron 
Okura’s hobby is penmanship. This means 
that he takes delight in writing the 
Japanese ideographs, in which great ar- 
tistic skill may be developed. Over his 


| desk hangs one of his favorite mottoes, 
| which he has written in Japanese with such 


precision that it looks lixe a work of art. 
Translated it reads, “One need not be- 


| queath fortune to one’s descendants, as 
| they have their own fortune to make by 
| themselves.” 


The Japanese drama of the self-made 


| is not confined to the powerful families 
| whose names have become linked with 
international commerce. 


The career of 
Hajime Hoshi shows that Japan is not 
without her counterpart of Woolworth. For 
the final chapter I will briefly present this 


| man’s remarkable rise to affluence, 


Hoshi was a member of a large and ob- 


| scure family. Realizing that he had his own 


way to make he shipped as a stowaway 


| on an American ship and landed in San 


Francisco, where he became a household 
servant. He went to grammar school at 
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night, learned English, and subsequently 
went to New York with some drawnwork 
linens which he had acquired in California 
and which he peddled from house to house. 
Later he enrolled as a student at Columbia 
and in order to support himself, published 
a magazine in Japanese. After ten years in 
America he returned to Japan with seven 
yen in his pockets. 

Casting about for some permanent busi- 
ness he hit upon drugs. With five thousand 
yen that he borrowed he started a labora- 
tory. The Germans undersold him so he 
had to turn to something else. At that 
time the average so-called Japanese drug 
store was a crude and unsanitary affair. 
Hoshi said to himself, “If I can start a 
drug store after the American fashion and 
stock it with proprietary articles I think 
I can make it succeed.”’ He rented a corner 
on the Ginza, the Broadway of Tokio, and 
opened up shop. 

From the outset he had two cardinal 
ideas which are summed up in the words 
‘Cash down” and “Good service.” On 
that same corner there rises today the im- 
posing eight-story Hoshi Building which is 
the headquarters of the largest pharma- 
ceutical company in the Orient. Hoshi is 
not only president but owns every share of 
stock in it. He has an immense drug fac- 
tory at Osaka, and ten thousand agents 
handle its products. On the first floor of 
this structure is a model drugstore, equipped 
with soda fountain and ice cream parlor. 
Every man in Hoshi’s employ wears a 
standardized uniform and is trained free of 
charge in the Hoshi Commercial College. 


Ideas Imported From America 


Such is the achievement of the one-time 
San Francisco house boy, who is now in- 
augurating a chain of uniform drug stores 
which will be similar in equipment and 
operation to the various interrelated estab- 
lishments of the kind in America. Hoshi is 
also planning to introduce the cafeteria 
into the principal Japanese cities. So far as 
many-sided enterprise is concerned he is 
the livest wire in Japanese business. He is 
still under fifty. After Hoshi had shown me 
over his establishment and told me the story 
of his life I asked the usual question, ‘‘How 
did you do it?’’ Whereupon he answered: 
‘‘Whatever success I have achieved has 
been due to the ideas I got in America. 
There I learned that in a retail store 
promptness and courtesy are the first 
requisites. I also found out that you must 
make your warerooms attractive; and 
fihally that it pays to advertise.” 

Although I have covered much ground 
the available material is far from being 
exhausted. Hoshi’s feat, for example, has 
been duplicated by Yonejiro Ito, who also 
began as a servant in San Francisco, saved 
enough to buy a small tract of ground near 
Port Townsend, Washington, where he 
raised hay and vegetables until he had made 
enough money to tide him through the od 
course at Ann Arbor. Today he is pres 
dent of the N. Y. K., and as such ie 
Japan’s foremost steamship company. 
There are many others. 

This article would be incomplete with- 
out a closing paragraph about Japan’s 
foremost business woman, Madame Yone 
Suzuki, whose husband founded the fa- 
mous merchandising and manufacturing 
firm of that name at Kobe. Though the 
average Japanese wife is usually a very 
subdued individual, once she becomes 
emancipated or finds her opportunity she 
reveals high qualities of courage and capac- 
ity. Mr. Suzuki died twenty-five years 
ago, when the concern dealt only in sugar. 
His widow immediately took hold of affairs 
and with the aid of N. Kaneko, who is now 
managing director, built up the business to 
its present world-wide proportions. Its 
capitalization is one hundred million yen, it 
has branches in a dozen foreign countries, 
and twenty-five thousand people are em- 
ployed in its factories. Madame Suzuki is 
said to be the wealthiest woman in the 
world. At sixty-eight she is active and vis- 
its her offices nearly every day. 

Thus in Japan, as elsewhere, initiative 
knows neither caste nor creed, and success 
plays no favorites. The record of the feudal 
financial families, together with the narra- 
tive of the individuals who have risen from 
poverty to power, constitutes an achieve- 
ment that any nation may claim with 
justifiable pride. 

Editor’s Note—This is the sixth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with the eco- 
nomic and political situation in the Far East. The 
next will be devoted to Japan and the alien. 
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A little idea 
that grew 





into world 


LEADERSHIP 


F YOU were to write down the questions 
you have heard asked most often, this 
would almost surely be one of them: 


“Why can’t a baker make bread that 
tastes as good as home-made bread ?” 


When the General Baking Company set out to 
answer that question it adopted an idea so simple 
that you wonder no baker had thought of it before. 


The answer was the“little” idea of using the very 
same pure ingredients in baker’s bread that the 
home-baker herself used—the best wheat flour,gran- 
ulated sugar, Compressed yeast, pasteurized milk, 
table salt, finest lard and filtered water—each of the 
qualityand purity that you yourself 
would require in yourown kitchen. 








43,040 housewives were asked 
to submit sample loaves of their 
bread, so as to show just how they 
wanted their bread to look and 
taste and feel. 





This was the answer— 






This was the 
question— 
“Why can't a baker 


make bread that 


tastes as good as 


\ home-made bread?” 


From these same pure ingredients copying these 
home-made specimen loaves of bread both as to 
ingredients and process—a new loaf called Bond 
Bread was created in 1915 

And today, from this simple idea, Bond Bread 
has grown to be the most sought-for loaf of bread 
in America. 

Its flavor, purity and healthfulness have made 
it the largest-selling loaf of bread in the world. 
And yet it is a matter of regret that to almost 
half the homes of America, Bond Bread is not as 
yet available. However, new Bond Bread bakeries 
are being put into service as fast as is consistent 
with absolute maintenance of quality in the 24 
plants now in operation 

But even those homes, in the 
localities where Bond Bread is 
not yet distributed, can still feel 
an interest in its leadership —be 
cause the proudest achievement 
of Bond Bread is the fact that it 
has raised the standard of all 
breads throughout the land. 














“He can, if he will use the purest 
home ingredients (and none 
other )as guaranteed in this Bond 
which is printed on the 
wrapper of each loaf.” 






COPYRIGHT 
GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 


1922 
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PARIS MAGIC 


Continued from Page 21 


silhouetted on black paper, just when the 
atmosphere of his part was beginning to get 
you. 

His wife, Yvonne Printemps, is far too 
clever to do this, and remains true to her 
part, never forgetting it for an in- 
tant. A great mirror at one side of the 
hall near the stage is at once disconcerting 
fascinating the actors suddenly 
come into reversed ? w on it. 

Now let’s go and have some chocolate 
and ham sandwiches on the terrasse in front 
of the Café de la Paix, where all the world 
meets his wife and sometimes wishes he 
hadn't. Oh, yes, and I feel serious and 
Ameriky, so do let’s have just one liqueur, 
hall we? 

And so to bed. 

Shall we motor out tomorrow to the races 
at St.-Cloud? Orshall we go to St.-Germain 
and dine on the terrace high above Paris 
and watch the stars come out above us, and 
forget to talk, with all the warm content 
within us and the peace of soul which lux- 
ury and Paris and dear companions breed 
in one? Or shall we spend the day in Paris 
and just motor out at night to where we can 
hear the nightingales sing, and smell the 
acacias and the little streams’ dampnesses? 
Oh, well, we'll wait and what the 
weather is. 

You may go to the music halls of the 
Folies Bergéres type, if you will, or to the 
vaudeville theaters and see American clowns 
and acts less well mounted than ours at 
home. At these places the audiences are 
apt to be more amusing than the show. 
You may start endless stories about them 
in your own mind, endless romances and 
tragedies. 

That strange trio, the tall, delicate-faced 
colored man with the gray pointed beard, 
his plainly dressed, quiet, white wife, their 
brown-faced fourteen-year-old boy; what 
brought them together? The French do 
not feel as we do about mixed black-and- 
white marriages, and their colored colonial 
subjects are often of refined, delicate na- 
tures. You quite often see happy families 
of mixed color—strange and impossible to 
our eyes, but once more proving the tri- 
umph of geography in questions of morals, 
manners and customs. 


scanty 


and as 


see 


Millions of Mysteries 


On a Sunday afternoon, perhaps, at the 
Chateau de Madrid, two women with a 
charming man sit near you. He rises and 
asks the younger woman to dance. The 
face of the other woman clouds; she calls 
him back as he goes to the cleared center 
platform where American jazz is raging. 
He stops and listens as she passionately 
says a few low words to him; his face grows 
obstinate, he shrugs, turns, dances with his 
expectant partner, and when he returns to 
the tea table the woman he left there rises 
with a curt word and announces their de- 
parture. The two others obey in mutinous 
silence. 

Will a tragedy or kisses repair the dam- 
age? You speculate idly, elbows on the 
green tin table, dreamily gazing from 
woman’s face to face, many framed in thin 
wide brims through which the sun streams, 
making halos round the upturned faces of 
their wearers, 

South Americans, tall and bending; the 
men with varnished black hair fitting like 
caps over their small skulls; the women 
often stout and rarely well dressed; Amer- 
icans of all kinds; women of the world look- 
ing sweet and clean and familiar in type to 
you, dressed by French dressmakers, who 
understand to perfection how to hang dra- 
peries on their slim-boned frames; buyers 
for commercial houses, familiar with every 
phase of Paris life except the Parisian one, 
slightly bored, much at home; the usual 
mass of nondescripts—they all surround 
sipping and smoking or jazzing and 
trotting, as they will. It’s pretty, it’s sym- 
pathetic, it’s Paris. 

On gala evenings at the Chateau de 
Madrid they offer prizes to the dancers, and 
the wooden dancing platform is chalked off 
into numbered squares. The judge decides 
on.the winning number, and the couple 
that happens to be standing on the square 
marked with that number when the gong 
rings is awarded the prize. 

As I write this, sitting at my cool window 
at my table of white wood, a woman, hat- 
less, dressed in black, walks slowly below 
the window, her hands crossed behind her 


back. In a low, plaintive, swelling con- 
tralto she sings a phrase of four notes, the 
words indistinguishable, the tone poignant, 
all promising. What is she saying? Why 
doe *s she look up at the houses? Why dis- 
appear into the one across the street in 
response to the signal of an old gray head 
poked out of a high window for a second? 
On e of Paris’ millions of mysteries, sugges- 
tive, strange, haunting. 

There are so many places like the Cha- 
teau de Madrid, within fifteen minutes by 
taxi from the heart of the city. The Bois 
has many such seductive rendezvous—the 
Cascades, Armenonville, |’Hermitage, and 
so on. At all of them you may dance; at 
many of them you may sit under trees or in 
great mirrored rooms and eat and drink of 
the best. We once saw a tall, distinguished 
Englis hman of the vague aristocratic vari- 
ety hopelessly gesturing at a near-by table 
in one of these places. A hopping, black- 
headed waiter, in utter misery beside him, 
tried to understand his drawling English as 
he said, ‘‘ Bring me a very tall glass, with a 
very highly colored drink in it, and very 
many straws.” 


Plays and Players 


“Bien, m’ Then, 
spair to his fellow slaves, much amused 
be hind him, ‘‘Qu’est-ce que c’est ‘stro’? Is it 
toeat? Ei ‘’ighly color,’ wat ees dat?” A 
series of objects were brought to my lord 
until the 
necessary translating. 

The well-known actress, Jane Renouardt, 
has at last realized her ambition of owning 
her own theater. It is in the Rue Daunou 
and is as ambitious in decoration as an 
ormolu jewel case. The decorating branch 
of a famous dressmaking house took charge 
of the interior arrangements, and plumes 
and ferns of crystal, gold foliage and lumps 
and bumps of every description weary the 
eye and dazzle the bourgeois mind. After 
the play there is dancing on top of the the- 
ater and there you may nightly see the 
beautiful owner of the whole thing, not 
playing at present herself, but charmingly 
gowned and blazing with a different set of 
jewels each night. For Jane is the fad, and 
it pays to be a Parisian fad. 

There is an adorable operetta running at 
this new Théatre Daunou called Ta Bouche 
The people concerned in it are all witty, all 
well-known actors, rather surprised to find 
that they can sing, but not unduly stressing 
the fact. Chierel, fat and of monumental 
authority, with exquisite diction half sings, 
half says her witty lines, scoring one long 
rib-tickling hit throughout the evening. 


sieu!”’ turning in de- 


important maitre d’hétel did the | 


Yvain has written delightful musicianly | 


airs and choruses for these clever artists, 
and from the moment that the three 
rambling maidens protest in chorus that 
they never gossip, as they tell you a few 
choice scandals, 


to the very last matrimo- | 


nial decision of the entire changing, ever- | 
remating company you chuckle and giggle | 


It is the theater art of old 
worthy of the 
one rejoices at 


as they will. 
before-the-war Paris, 
they have done, and 
reflorescence. 

We go and sit for an hour or so in the 
rush of the boulevards in front of the 
Napolitain, famous for its ices, and watch 
the stream flow past as we discuss the in- 
effable French repartee and hum the entic- 
ing airs we have Just heard. 

If you want to see classic plays redolent 
of old-time formality and tradition, go to 
the Comédie Francaise; but don’t be so 
frivolous as to do up your head in some 
modern bewitching headdress so dear to 
the feminine parade instinct, for you will 
not he allowed to wear it in the salle. An 
unfortunate girl who was entirely bald, 
having lost her hair through illness, went to 
the Comédie one night wearing a silver- 
cloth turban wrapped tightly round her 
skull. 


best 
its 


Café | 


It happened to he becoming and she | 


hated hot wigs, so she wore these attractive | 


adjuncts to her toilet while waiting for her 
hair to sprout. 

‘Pas de chapeau dans la salle, madame, 
snapped the aggressively respectable woman 
who showed her to her seat. ‘You must 
remove your headdress before being seated.” 

“But I am entirely bald,’’ whispered the 
hapless woman. “I can’t sit here with a 
shining head all evening. 

‘That cannot be helped, madame; it is 
the rule,” sternly insisted the thin-lipped 
one; and the poor woman had to leave, not 
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being able to reconcile herself to looking 
like a floating golf ball in an inconspicuous 
sea of heads. 

There are two dozen or so theaters for 
your evenings, and if you understand French 
you will enjoy the plays so much the more. 
That is, you will enjoy them as much as 
the audience will allow you to, because 
they chatter and gossip incessantly during 
the performance. I used to think the 
chocolate-eating, paper-crackling audiences 
we have in New York the noisiest I had 
ever heard, but it is dead silence compared 
to these people. 

‘Is that his wife?”’ asks a fat man witha 
heavily puckered brow, and with his hair 
of his fair and fidgety wife 

“* Mais non,”’ comes back her exasperated 
married tone, not the least hushed; “I told 
you that’s the woman he marries in the 
next act.” 

‘Well, is that 
asks just as heavily 
third act. 

* Mai: 


cut en brosse, 


2?” he 
of the 


one his wife now 
in the middle 


non!”’ Her voice is more staccato 





and the third row in front turns round 
“Can’t you see he’s divorced her and 
married the old horror there?’ 

‘‘Well, where’s his first wife? That's 


what I want to know,” he grumbles, dis- 

atisfied, always a lap behind, an exasper- 

ating husband habit he has grown into. 
The black-haired girl and her inevitable 


flirt on the strapontins beside us gossip 
busily in the past, present and future 
tenses about the entire company. The 


mart people in the rear, sitting behind the 
coquettish gilt grilles in the stuffy little 
boxes made for lovers but not for 
theater lovers, chat of “‘elle”’ and “‘lui”’ as 
we chat the world over, and you miss many 
a fine point on the stage because of it. 
If the museums of the left bank have 
lled you and you find yourself at evening 
the Boul Miche you might do well 
»d at the Café d'Harcourt, sitting on 
e padded-leather benches on the 
on gazing up the sloping street at 
the veteran gray Sorbonne buildings to 
Ir le ft and high at the steel blue evening 
above you. The position is a good one 
for seeing the typical life of the quarter 
you eat your long, hot asparagus, 
ying its fat, pale green points into golden 


boxes, 






side- 








I sauce, the orchestra plays a 
fami something. ‘‘What is it?” you 
nk. Something we do at the Metro- 


politan, but what on earth? You murmur 
{ to your fellow diners. The bending 
waiter responds to your murmur 

‘It is Oberon, 
Weber,”’ he says in English. 


madame; an opera by 


A Gentleman's Sport 


is a Pol 
American 
a Polish 


He has 
d my friends jeer lustil; 
era singer who has to be 


already told us that he 
at the 





told by 





waiter in Paris the name of an opera she 
has sung a dozen times at the Metropolitar 
Opera House. But Paris has claimed me 
for its own; my brain is bla-a-ah, my 
ensations seething, my relaxation wher 
| the presence of food perfec t and auto 
>, and I don’t care a whoop for any old 

era. 
Let’s be ’ young and reckless,”’ 
ngs Paris at your ear, and you listen to 


the goddess whether you are sixteen or 
sixty if you have the wisdom of 
“Red for curates!’’ you cry 
within you. “Cocktails for old maid 
are not really vicious and des; 
ris magic, and heaver 
you don’t feel it 


a mouse 


neckties 


erate; 


i 
neip your 








bones least on« 


in your life 

Dozens of dapper Chinese turn the 
corner while you dine; they are Sorbonne 
students enjoying the free education France 
offers to,strangers, and are coming from a 
famous Chinese restaurant near by, where 
chop suey is despised and the finer Chinese 
catered to. I never remember 
many Chinese and Japanese ir 


oid 


street 


taste 1s 


seeing so 


Paris before. The Japanese even have 
their own exhibition at the Grand Palais, 
and make an extraordinary showing wit 


their exquisite modern drawings and water 
colors, most of them on oyster white silk 





Their work is a refutation of the ofter 
heard wail that art in modern Japan is 
xtinct; that they only copy, and that 





» art of their ances 


is everything in 


badly, the 
I tell you there 


Par 
aris 


Desire what you will, [| belie ve you will 
find This week royal Cambodian dar 
cers give two matinées at the opera; native 


musicians accompany them, and their hi 
toric and bizarre dancing and costumes are 
almost formidably novel and striking 
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Do you want to learn the ancient 
escrime, the fencing that our forefathers 
practiced? Go to a quiet side street in a 
forgotten quarter; ask Monsieur Merignac, 
the last of a long line of famous fer 
who began as a boy of four in this very 
same salle d’armes to learn his art, to let 
you watch from a low bench against the 
wall the graceful, vicious thrusting of per- 
fectly balanced foils as the white-clad, 
heavily masked young men lunge and parry 
before you, silhouetted against the long 
windows. The only decorations of the 
room are lines of foils fringing the walls, 
and pictures of famous fencers. Curt and 
sharp ring out the intricate orders of the 
dapper master, who looks forty 
sixty-two, as he gives the prepara 


and is 





ry lesson 


before the two or more adversaries er gage 
in turn. Muscles whip out in the thighs 
under tightly drawn white fencing trousers 


as the lightning lunge is made 
*Touché!"” 


Frank and high comes the avowal that 


the other’s blade has gone home. After a 
series of these coups comes a handclasp, 
and another adversary makes ready. All 


is done formally; etiquette is exact; it is 
a gentleman’s sport, and a graceful, enor- 
mously healthy one. 


The Bal Tabarin 


The Rue Caumartin 
icans in the evening. 
Lenora Hughes dance 
women flock All 


swarms with Amer- 
There Maurice and 
nightly and smart 
the dancings—they take 
our word and pronounce it with a French 
accent—are crowded, and everywhere you 
hear American jazz. No matter what their 
opinion may be of our statesmen or our 
policies, they universally love our jiggles 
and wabbles and apparently adopt them 
en masse. The Rue Caumartin has growr 
famous this winter for its 
smart dancing places 








succession of 
j 
i 


They have opene 


and shut, now on one side of the street, 
now on the other, as often as the number 
flaps or the telephone operat rs keyt yard, 
All were just alike, inevitably; all 


an- 
nounced they one even called 
itself the * 


‘ osmopolit 


were unique 
So different.’’ The cream of the 
ld ran in and out of these 


and Spring laughing 


an wor 
places all winter 






desirous ar 


jazzing, flirting, suffering, d de 
sired, beloved and be ieged, according a 
their affairs were ecstati ephemeral 
ardent Sham and substance beater 
ever-increasing tempo into a froth of lux 
ury, whims and light, high voice 

Paris! Paris! 

The famous Bal Tabarin too a new 
lease of life this winter, and old-time qua 
drilles danced in costume were a part ol 

program. We always remair 


the weekly 
{ 




















true to our beloved Bal Bullier in the 
Latin Quarter. The ha mmense, the 
floor excellent; two good orchestras alte 
nate i € ant tnropbing rnythr ur 
uu ma Swing In a egyed W 
glide and le in a fox all eve r 
a very sma m. Or youn n the 
raised te race t at rur r 1 tne r 
ng cool while watch the 
Iving hgures It i hourge 
nothing smart about t; but the little 
ire-free girls and their devoted hapy 
boys; that elder] father of a family clas] 
gu CKY e | eighbor the 
capable rur the ign I 
on the ¢ i black beard glistening 
and fr r close to her red t impha 
profile: those two soldier bo n tigl 
pale blue cloth evidently en pern 
and just as € vidently of good famil ind 
better manners~ all these types and mar 
many more pr le r eve g é eT 
talr mé nt 
The Chic Maxixe 
In the o la aring used tol i 
my brother ar ! wile whe ne la ‘ 
at the Bullier the ct and da £& MAaXxixe 
His great height, he rp g effect of 
piece of chiflon w ne vaved i ne 
would. th wing her hig P fror 
bent knee and tur r A end 
her t 1 wondered that eve her ‘ 
t me qa 1? t rear i Vi eu ¢ uu 
ur open admiratior 
The new reopened Acca lone 
ifter r New Y rr tal ! ( ill 
pagne »Dligator 4 ou change l 
r ar i fres} ible 
y ne hundare and 
" nade and four 
chicke andwiche as my friends did the 


art of 
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Springs Right Back Into Shape” 







OLDS its shape and 
yields to every move- 
ment because of the 
"Elasticoat” stitch. 
Reinforced, shape-keeping 
shoulders. Exact fit. 
Unbreakable button holes. 
Sag-proof pockets. Heather 
colors, Reasonably priced. 
At department, sporting goods 
stores, men 
Write" Elasticoat’ 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
‘Achievements of 
















8 furnishers, 


", 330 N.16th St. 
for free bookie: 
Mankind 
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TATIONALLY known for 
N quality, style and 
workmanship. More than 
3,000 dealers sell the 
Ralston. We believe that 
no shoe made in this 
country today gives better 
value for the price. Send 
for catalog. 
RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
960 Main Street 
trockton (Campello), Mass. 
This model is the 
Ralston patent 


Enmelish grain 
oxford. 







Vade in two 
grades Price 
$7 to $10 





range 





Doce’ Miss a Single Rat 


ny se “Rough On Rats” y 
thod of exterminat 


u use the surest 

destru 

ts them all in two or three 

the first night; change the 

“i the me xt night an entirely ditlerent fr« 

ini ght » more rate alter that. Occast 
igh On Rats” keeps th 
ral stores sell “Rough On Rats ; 


Mice”, Mail 


s dangerous 
In Rats 


Mix it with one food 


nal use « 
Druggiuts anc 
Send tor our 


i free to y 


m away 


wklet, “Ending Rats and 
E. S. WELLS, Chemist 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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“The Work Has Always Been 


A Pleasure” 


So writes Elwood De Wees of Ohio, who has for 
several years spent an hour or so a day of his spare 
time caring for new and renewal orders for The 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gentleman in his 
neighborhood. He’s a busy business man who puts in 
an active eight-hour day in his office, but he still finds 
time for money-making the Curtis way. 


“The Extra Money Has Also 


Been of Great Assistance” 


So Mr. De Wees’ letter continues. And well it may. 
In his spare time he has earned many a welcome 
extra dollar that has helped to buy greater comfort 
In a single month we have 
Of course 


Saturday 


and greater happiness. 
paid him seventy-five such extra dollars. 
they have “‘been of great assistance.” 

Mr. De Wees is just one of hundreds of men and 
women who have found in this easy, pleasant work 
the answer to that puzzling question that bothers 
most of us: How can I earn more money? Would 
you like extra money each week— lots of it—for a few 
minutes of your time daily? Why not have it? 
Others, without experience, are making 


$25.00 a Week Extra! 


Give Yourself a Chance. Send for Our Offer Today 








----Clip and Mail This Coupon---------------- 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 
811 Independence Square, Philade!phia, Penna. 


Gentlemen: Let me know more about your spare-time extra-profit offer. 


ciate more money. 


I'd appre 


Name Address 


The combined mixture of dust and poor- 
gasoline smoke dries the throat to an often 


| painful degree in Paris, and drinks of some 
| sort are very necessary. 
| hot wave a certain American thought he 
| could not better employ one baking after- 


During the last 


noon than in essaying a beer crawl round 


| the city, testing the different prices charged 
for light beer. 


He started in an obscure 
quarter at forty centimes the glass, became 


| more fashionable and less thirsty at sixty 


and seventy centimes, stopped his cab at 


| a place where the sign said ‘Bock one 


franc,”’ and finally ended up in the smart 
Bois restaurants at one frane seventy-five 
centimes. After that his accuracy became 


| questionable and his impressions too hazy 


for valuable record as he sat on a green 
bench in the park and considered things in 


| general and nothing in particular. 


Montmartre, of course, teems with inter 
est, historic and alcoholic. High on the 
Butte is the Lapin Agile, the agile rabbit, 
a once famous rendezvous of cutthroats, 
Apaches and their forerunners. Many a 
murder has been committed there, and to 
wear a silk hat in the old days was to court 
trouble. Poets and rascals all met there, and 
the room looked the same then as now. 

The old brown ceiling is dark with dis- 
coloration from the smoke of billions of by 
gone cigarettes and cigars. A huge crucifix 
towers on the end wall and someone has 
thrown great gobs of oil paint on it, creating 
a curiously sinister effect. Broken, rush 
bottomed chairs, hacked and _ battered 
wooden tables, the hideous stucco fireplace, 
the home of four white rats which scrabble 
and claw in its roughnesses, the darkness 
all these create a decidedly odd and un- 
common atmosphere not exactly unappre 
ciated by the magnificently bearded old 
Frédé, the patron, who wears a béret, a red 


| sash and baggy pantaloons in keeping with 
| his place. 


There are other famous eating places up 
on the Butte; places with gardens and cool 
night breezes; places renowned for their 
cooking, be it tripe and onions or snails or 
something less exotic. Down the hill far- 
ther you have the familiar Rat Mort and 
L’Abbaye, both of which need no introduc- 
tion to Americans. There you may have 
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entertainment of the usual cosmopolitan 
city type at a price. Such places are in- 
numerable, and your friends will tell you 
of a new one nightly. 

The many delightful open-air or inclosed 
restaurants which fringe the Champs- 
Elysées, that verdant midrib of Paris, offer 
grateful oases on warm summer evenings. 
You may go to one of the theaters in that 
vicinity, and then go for light refresh 
ment under the big trees, and tip your 
chair and dangle your cane if you are a 
man, or lean your ever-ready elbows on 
the table if you are a woman, and talk and 
dream and frivol and rest. 

After making a round of these night at- 
tractions you may, at two or three in the 
morning, take a taxi to the pregnant hum- 
ming halles and watch the high wooden 
wagons drawn by sleepy, dignified farm 
horses being unloaded of their exquisitely 
piled contents. Each cart contains vegeta- 
bles of one kind only; crisp white turnips 
bunched with their green foliage; pink and 
pointed carrots; onions bristling roundly 
at you over the top of an extra-high cart; 
whatever is in season is poured into the 
beehive of this early-morning industry. 

It is almost gone, this age-old procession 
of carts down the Champs-Elysées at night, 
the horses taking their way unerringly 
from the outlying farm to the gray corner 
in the market place, while the driver gets 
his night’s sleep sprawled high up on the 
vegetables. Auto camions are replacing 
this picturesque cavalcade, and the hideous 
back fire and throb of the machines replace 
the hollow, romantic clop-clop of the big 
hoofs on the wooden pavements. 

Watch this market work for a while and 
then go to some neighboring upstairs café 
where people have sat all night, growing 
more and more relaxed and affectionate, 
and where onion soup at its best, beer if 
you can wrangle it from the proprietor, who 
has the habit of thinking Americans and 
champagne inseparable, and some fruit 
make a very pleasant bridge between night 
and morning repasts. Then home through 
the flower market under the patient stars, 
through nearly deserted streets, in the 
small, beautiful city, to your linen-sheeted 
bed. 
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The use of our articles or 





Edwin Lefévre 








A REQUEST FOR CHANGE OF ADDRESS must reach us at least thirty days 
before the date of issue with which it is to take effect. 


Duplicate copies cannot 





be sent to replace those undelivered through failure to send such advance notice. 
With your new address be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing if possible your 
address label from a recent copy. 


Town State 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY IF YOU WANT MORE MONEY 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Offices in leading cities throughout the United States and Canada 
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“Smoke House” 


Many of our visitors seem much surprised 
when they see our smoke- houses, where 
we smoke “Premium’’ Hams and Bacon. 

There is no substitute for real smoke- 
houses, hard wood smoke and all, with 
that peculiarly stirring pungency of the 
smoke -house on the farm! 

Ours are just exactly like the old- 
fashioned farm smoke-house in every es- 
sential respect—only greatly improved, of 
course, much cleaner, more efficient and 
sanitary, and larger. 


Aes ght 4 \be 
A § h- 4% 


Whereas, we follow the same principle 
as the farmer who smokes his own 
meats. 


The great difference is that the process 
is under the direction of experts who know, 
through years of training and experience, 
just how long products of various sizes 
should be smoked, the best curing solu- 
tions to use, the temperatures to maintain, 
and the great mass of technique which 
constitutes the art and science of curing 
meat. 





The result of all this isa product 
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“Why, I'd no idea you did it 
this way,” visitors often say. 

They seem to think that there 
must be some miracle about doing 
things in a large way that sweeps 
away all homely and familiar 
methods—that packing on a big 
scale is a business that has dis- 
carded time-honored methods. 





Man Has 
Always Eaten 
Meat 


From the earliest 
days of the human 
race meat has been 
the central article 
of the diet. This 
age-old custom and 
Man's natural crav 
ing for meat indicate 
that it satisfies his 
real food needs. 








of unvarying uniformity and merit. 


Swift’s Premium Ham and 
Bacon, for instance, are the prod- 
ucts of familiar methods brought 
to a height of perfection and 
uniformity that would be impos- 
sible without our practice, expe- 
rience, facilities. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 45,000 shareholders 






















Outstanding among the greatest 


motor car values of the year ~ 
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The lasting success of the new, improved Gy 
Haynes §5§ rests upon its proved, established > be 
worth as “the value of values” in automo- » 





biles. The illustrations show how these cars 
meet the wishes of the motorist in either I 
open or closed types. With the sturdy, NS 
Haynes-built, light six engine, its power 
plant leaves nothing to be desired. In de- 
sign and finish the Haynes 55 models 
respond totheexacting wishes of those 
who insist upon beauty, attractive- 
ness, and service. Inspect these cars, 
and your judgment will confirm 
that of every owner of these 
unusual productions of the great 
Haynes factories at Kokomo. 
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With its 121-inch wheel base, its strong 
chassis, its unrivalled mechanical equip- 
ment, its thoroughly modern accessories, 
and its sweeping body lines in every type, 
the Haynes §5 instantly responds to the 
ideas of the buyer who demands the 
utmost in value for a truly economucal price. The 
32x4¥2 cord tire equipment, the leather upholstery, 
the Haynes electric-button starting system—all 
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these up to-date touches—make it even more de- nf 

sirable. Its record, ever since it was introduced, is Di 
c } 

one of steadily increasing favor. ihe 





Whether you wish an open or a closed type, we 
advise that you see the new, improved Haynes 55 
now and place your reservation at once. 32x4!/2 cord 
tires and wooden wheels are standard equipment on 
all six cylinder Haynes 55 models. Disc wheels 
are optional equipment at no extra cost. 
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THe Haynes AuTOMOBILE COMPANY 
Factories and Offices: Kokomo, Indiana, U.S. A 


EXPORT OFFICE 1715 Broapway, New York City, U.S.A 
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This Scientific Test 
Made at Carnegie Institute 


HE beaker shown here is repro- 

duced from a photograph that T r merry a 
was made at the Carnegie Institute  _—a | 
of Technology. 

It is actual size, and contains 
175 cubic centimeters (11 cubic 
inches) of rich demulcent lather of 
shaving consistency, which specialists 
in physical science obtained from 
half an inch of Colgate’s Rapid-Shave 
Cream, as pressed from the tube. 

(No wonder a half inch of this ae 
cream is more than enough for a , Pee 
shave.) /2 Inch of 

After an impartial scientific inves- \ el 
tigation these important facts were 
established : 


(1) Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream takes up an 
unbelievable amount of water, and turns 
it into lather instantly. 








(2) The extra moisture in this copious lather 

makes it wonderfully effective in soften- 
ing the beard. 

(3) Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream makes 
shaving easier, and it leaves the face 
smooth and soothed. 


Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream 
is better than you thought 
a shaving cream could be 


Mail this paragraph, with your name and address, and 
we will send you a free tube containing cream enough 
for fifteen shaves, so that you may know how much 
better Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream is than any other 


shaving cream you have ever used. 
COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. P 
199 Fulton Street, New York 
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